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PREFACE 

The second — and final — volume of this work consists of 
two portions. I first bring to a conclusion the discussion 
on which I embarked in Volume I., regarding the subject 
from the point of view of " Science," and then in the longer 
and more important portiop I proceed to the " Philosophy " 
of the Organism. 

The third part of the scientific section, with which this 
volume opens, is, so to say, an enlarged and improved 
second edition of my work. Die " SeeU " als dementarer 
Naiurfaktor (1903). In the course of the argument it will 
become apparent why the word Seeh was put in inverted 
commas in the German title. 

Of the philosophical section only Part 1. B \ and 2 
(pp. 162-188) contains matter that I have already published 
elsewhere — in Part I. of my Naiurhegriffe uvd Natururteiie 
(1904) — and even this part is here presented to the reader 
in a form very different from what it was. All the rest is 
new and hitherto unpublished. 

I may say here that I myself regard Part I. -B 3 to 5 
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(pp. 189-226), and the whole of Part II. (pp. 266-339) of the 
philosophical section as the most important final results of 
my analysis, and therefore especially invite criticism of them. 
The last named part is, so to speak, the keystone of the 
whole building, and is written from an unusual point of 
view. I possess Grerman manuscripts of the theoretical 
contents of this part dated as early as 1895 and 1897; 
but I always delayed publishing as the subject is extremely 
subtle. 

The philosophical terminology employed in this work is 
that in general use. Nobody can feel more strongly than 
myself how' greatly we need a new and immediate de- 
nomination of philosophical concepts — a " characteristica 
universalis " in the sense of Leibniz. But this work was 
not the right place to introduce it, and there was nothing 
to adopt from others, for modem " symbolic logic " so far 
relates only to formalities. I must therefore ask the reader 
to understand by the terms "substance," "causality," 
" objective," etc. etc., nothing but what he is instructed by 
my definitions, and not to confuse what I Ivave said with 
what I might have said but did not. I ask the reader to 
understand my words as they are written, and to conceive 
the problems only as they are stated, and not as the 
terminology — steeped as it is in historical reminiscences — 
might possibly suggest 

It should never be forgotten that this work is a 
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philosophy of the Organism and not a general philosophy. 
For that reason problems of general philosophy — and even 
of the general philosophy of Nature — are only shortly 
alluded to. 

The general standpoint of this work is subjective- 
idealistic ; but idealism is here nothing more than a method, 
and I no longer regard subjective idealism as final ; there 
does exist the possibility of metaphysics, t.e. of at least a 
certain knowledge about absolute reality. 

Once more I thank my friends in Aberdeen for their 

great kindness. Once more I am indebted to my 

anonymous English friend at Heidelberg for his very 

reliable linguistic assistance, and to my publishers for their 

well-known courtesy. 

HANS DRIESCH. 

Heidxlbero, 27^ Auguit 1908. 
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PART III 

ORGANIC MOVEMENTS 

Introductobt Rebiarks 

Our study of morphogenesis has led us to a very important 
result. We have become convinced of the autonomy of life, 
as far as the origin of the individual living form is concerned. 
The short surveys that we devoted to the physiology of 
metabolism and to biological problems of the systematic and 
historical kind have not proved so successful Physiology 
afforded us but few indicia of a future vitalism, and in the 
large fields of systematics and history we found that there 
was very little to be learnt at alL 

We now begin the second half of our lectures, and shall 
first conclude the factual or analytical or purely scientific 
section : the analysis of the physiology of organic movement 
has still to be attempted. The study of animal movement 
will be as instructive as the study of morphogenesis has 
been ; it will bring us into close contact with philosophical 
questions again. And when we have finished it we shall 
have completed our purely scientific work, and may then 
enter the sacred haUs of pure philosophy. 

The physiology of organic movement may raise the 
following questions, and, indeed, every text-book of physiology 
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shows US that it actually has raised all of them. All 
movements, in some way, are reactions to external stimuli, 
i.e. are changes of the organic body in question with r^ard 
to its external surroundings. In other words, there is a 
line of processes, the first of which leads from without to 
within, whilst the last one leads from within to without ; 
and besides these there are intermediate processes. We 
now may ask: What happens in the organism when it 
receives the external stimuli, what is the final effect of 
these stimuli, and what is there between the stimulus and 
the final efiTect ? 

The physiology of the so-called sense organs would give 
us the answer to our first question ; it would teach us to 
what sorts of stimuli the organisms are responsive and by 
what means of their organisation and function they are so. 
The physiology of locomotory organs takes account of the 
question about the final acts in the process of movement : 
the contraction of the muscle is studied, but so is also the 
ciliary movement in infusoria, or the strange process of 
secretion and absorption of gases by which the movements 
of Siphonophora or of Badiolaria are carried out.^ And all 
intermediate processes concerned in organic movements 
would come under the physiology of the nerves and nerve- 
centres. Not very much is actually known about this 
subject Scarcely anything has been ascertained with 
regard to the so-called "centres"; and as to the nerves 
themselves we know little except that nervous conduction 

^ Rhumbler shares the merit of haying studied veiy extensively the means 
of moToment in the lowest Protista. Even if he is wrong in msny points 
of his interpretation (Jennings, Heidenhain) he has done good work in 
clearing the problems. Bat I beg to lay stress npon the fact that he oniy 
has studied Truans of movement — nothing more. 
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takes time, that it is accompanied by electric changes, and 
that it is probably of a chemical nature. 

Now we should hardly gain very much for our philo- 
sophical purposes, if in our analysis of movement we were 
to follow the lines of ordinary physiology, which we have 
shortly sketched here. Moreover, there is wanting some- 
thing very important in our sketch, and when looking back 
to it we may be reminded of the words of Goethe : " Dann 
hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, fehlt leider nur das geistige 
Band." Ordinary physiology indeed does not oflfer us much 
more than "die Teile." But is there anything besides 
them ; is a specific motor act of an organism as such any- 
thing in itself, is it not merely a sum or aggregate ? It 
seems to me that this is the central problem of motor 
physiology; in other words, it seems to me that the 
question about the " wholeness " of the act of moving must 
come up at the beginning of the analysis. It certainly is 
impossible to neglect this question from the very beginning. 

We therefore shall not follow the lines of ordinary 
physiology in our analytical studies, but shall turn the 
questions into a somewhat difierent shape. And, indeed, 
we know already from our previous researches Iiow we may 
turn them in order to be successful : let the concept of 
'^ regulation " again be made the centre of our discussion, 
though in a slightly dififerent and more complicated sense 
than when we were speaking of the physiology of morpho- 
genesis and metabolism. There is indeed no properly 
" normal " state of organisation or function that could be 
said to be restored or regulated by organic movements. 
But in spite of that, there is something in these movements 
that bears the character of a correspondence to a change or 
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variation of the medium or the organism, just as in the case 
of regulation proper. 

An actual instance will give you perhaps a better idea 
of what I am thinking of, than mere abstraction can do. 
Take a dog and ask what characters resembling regulations, 
if not regulations themselves, may occur in his movements. 
The dog is running towards a certain place along the direct 
line that leads to it, a carriage is crossing this line just 
when the dog has to pass : the dog will run a little more 
quickly and will make a curve in order to avoid the carriage. 
Another dog has undergone an operation involving the loss 
of a part of one hemisphere of the brain : at first his move- 
ments are very defective, but after a certain time, as the 
experiments of Goltz and others have shown, they become 
much less so than they were immediately after the operation. 
And a third dog is injured in one of his legs so that he is 
forced to run on three legs only : yet he manages to reach 
the place he wants to get to, by using his three legs in a 
manner somewhat difierent from the normal. 

Here we have instances of all possible kinds of regulation, 
or, if you prefer to say so, of the correspondence between 
the sum of conditions and the simi of single effects con- 
cerned in movement, which may occur in the field of motor 
physiology, no matter by what means or organs movement 
is carried out, be it by cilia, muscles, or threads of protoplasm. 
In the first instance the dog's goal was reached, in spite of 
a change in the outer conditions, by means of a change 
in certain single acts of movement : the dog ran round the 
carriage instead of following the straight line. In the 
second instance we do not know very much about the 
change of function that follows the change effected in the 
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dog's brain, but we may assume hypotheticallj, that other 
lines of nerves have been used for carrying out what there 
was to be done. In the third instance the change from 
without affected the organs which perform the movement 
itself, and this change was followed by a change in the use 
of these organs: for it is clear that the work done in 
walking by every single leg when there are four legs at the 
disposal of the organism does not remain the same when 
there are only three. 

Beviewing our three instances, we may say that in the 
first case there was a variation in the totality of the 
external stimuli, followed by a corresponding variation in 
the effect, whilst such a corresponding variation followed a 
change of the intermediate organs in the second case, and a 
change in the general condition of the proper effectuating 
organs in the third. We observe, then, a co-ordination of 
our three instances to the three fundamental branches of 
ordinary motor physiology already mentioned. It is not this 
co-ordination, however, but the existence of something like 
reffukUian in organic movement that interests us chiefly, 
and here we have the starting-point of our future researches. 

All changes, whether in the external conditions, or in the 
intermediate organs, or in the effectuating organs, may be 
described as changes of motor stimulation in general, and 
we may therefore say that the relation between motor stimuli 
and m4>vement as such is in fact our general problem. Are 
there sums or aggregates on both sides or not? If not, 
what is there ? These are the questions we have to answer. 

Let us now review the great variety of actual organic 
movements, with the object of discovering the kinds of 
relation between cause and effect in every class. 



1. The Most Simple Types of Obganic Movements 

When I first tried, six years ago,^ to classify organic 
movements according to their degree of complication, it 
seemed inevitable that the classification must start from 
two types, which in different respects are the most simple 
ones: the so-called simple reflex, and the simple free 
directive motion called "taxis" 

Modem investigations have proved that these two groups 
of movements, though the most simple in concept, are far 
from being the most fundamental in fact, and therefore a 
classification of organic movements at the present day will 
have to follow other lines of analysis. But in spite of that, 
for historical interest, a short survey of the theory of the 
simple reflex and of the simple directive movement may 
introduce the present chapter. 

a. THE SIMPLE REFLEX 

The simple reflex occurs in plants, in the Mimosa for 
instance, as well as in animals, and in the latter both when 
they possess a well localised brain and nervous system 
and when they do not. Coughing and sneezing are among 
the most universally known phenomena of this class. A 
stimulus applied to a specified point of the body is followed 

* Die "SeeU" als elementarei- Natutfaktor, Leipzig, 1908. 
8 
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here bj a specified movement of another specified part. 
And the same holds for some, though not very many, 
movements of Invertebrates. 

It is the invariability, the absolute fixation of the 
relation between a simple cause and a simple motor e£fect 
or reaction, with regard to quality as well as to localisation, 
that characterises this type of the simple reflex ; ^ indeed, 
a simple reflex occurs with the precision of machinery. 
Nothing in fact speaks against the resl existence of such 
machinery : we therefore may assume hypothetically that 
true simple reflexes are machine-like in every respect, and 
with this assumption we may now leave this type of 
organic movement, which affords us no theoretical problems 
of a complicated kind. 

/9. THE DIRECTIVE MOVEMENTS 

In the simple free directive movement or " taxis " it is 
the typical relation between the direction of the stimulus 
and the direction of the effect, with regard to the main axis 
or the plane of symmetry of the organism, which separates 
this type of motion from others. The significance of this 
will best be illustrated by certain phenomena which do not 
properly belong to the class of free movements we are 
dealing with here, but which more correctly belong to the 
physiology of growth : the so-called " tropisms" 

Tropism 

Let us first devote a few words to the chief characteristics 
of these "tropisms." We did not discuss them whilst 

1 Of course the general type of a simple reflex is not changed, if the 
locality of the cause and of the ctfect is the same. 
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analysing morphogenesis and growth in particular, since 
their most prominent feature is not growth but typical 
motion. 

All of you know that the stem of a tree turns away 
from the ground, whilst the root enters it. We speak of 
negative and of positive geotropism in this case, for it has been 
proved that it is gravity which determines the direction of 
stem and of root here, in a manner that has been very 
much elucidated by modem authors.^ And in the same 
style we call it positive and negative heliotropism, if a stem 
of a plant turns toward the sun or any other source of 
light, and if a root turns away from such sources. Thermo- 
tropism, rheotropism, and chemotropism are similar pheno- 
mena ; their names show most decidedly in what they 
consist There are a few similar phenomena in the so-called 
stolons of hydroids. As we have said, it is only on growing 
parts of fixed organisms that tropisms of all sorts are to 
be observed. A marked correspondence of the directions 
of the cause and of its immediate effect is exhibited in 
all of them. 

Let us first state in a few words in what cases we may 
speak of a real "direction" peculiar to an agent of the 
medium. That a specific direction is given in the effect 
of gravity and the rays of light going out from a radiant 
body is clear without much explanation ; but there may be 
direction in natural agents even when they cannot properly 

^ I refer to the work done by NoU, NemeS, Haberlandt, and many others 
during the last ten years. Of more than usual importance seems to be the 
discovery of Fitting {Jahrh, wis$, BoL 44, 1907) that phototropic stimula- 
tion may be transferred along broken (zigzag) lines, and that this stimula- 
tion itself probably consists in a real induction of polarity in each cell 
established from without There is no machine-like apparatus simply set 
going. 
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be spoken of as rays. Take the distribution of heat, not 
by radiation but by conduction, take the diffusion of chemical 
substances in solutions, and, last not least, take the electric 
cunent ; in all these cases we may speak of the existence 
of " potentials/' in the ^broadest meaning of the word, and 
similarly we may speak of the existence of " lines of force." 
These lines of force, existing in all those processes, not only 
in galvanism but in difi^ion and also in thermic conduc- 
tion, allow us to speak of directed agents in every case 
where these lines exist, and in this way the realm of 
directed agents of the medium becomes very large. In fact, 
the directed movements we shall speak about, have been 
found to exist in correspondence with almost all of the 
directed agents of the medium in this broadest sense. 

A " tropism," then, is a directed movement of a growing 
part of a plant or hydroid determined by the direction of a 
directed agent 

The theory of tropisms ^ would be a very simple thing 
if there were nothing but typical cases say of geotropism or 
of heliotropism, e,g, such cases as the bending of a branch 
to any source of light, and the invariable bending of roots 
towards the ground. 

But there are two classes of complications, each of them 
consisting of two parts. 

There are many cases where the " sense " of a tropism, 
that is to say, its being positive or negative, is changed 
by the intensity say of the light or of the chemical 
stimulus. An organ that is positive under ordinary 
conditions begins to bend away from the source of stimu- 

^ In Pfeffer*8 Pflamenphysiologie (vol. vii. p. 646) an excellent account of 
the theory of tropisms will be found. 
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lation if the stimulus reaches a certain intensity, and 
conversely. This is a rather simple complication, but an 
additional phenomenon appears if the increased intensity of 
the stimulus has lasted for some time. Then the organism 
becomes adapted, or rather acclinuUised, to this intensity, 
and resumes the positive irritability it had before. 

Let us remember on this occasion what was said on 
irritability and its restoration after irritation in the first 
part of this work: all tropistic irritability follows the so- 
called law of Weber, that is to say, an increase of the 
intensity of the stimulus always .acts only in proportion to 
the intensity already present. This law resembles the so- 
called " action of mausses " in chemistry, and tends to prove 
that something chemical is connected with tropisms. Also 
the reversion of tropisms might be explained in the same 
simple manner. But the change of the point of rever- 
sion is another thing — a real "acclimatisation," unknown 
to us in its details, a real " secondary regulation," which, 
though not proving vitalism in itself, is in any case very 
remarkable. 

The second complication in the theory of tropisms 
appears whenever the general conditions of life are altered. 
In this case a change say of the general temperature of the 
medium changes the "sense" of say heliotropism ; a fact 
that has been named "heterogeneous induction" by Noll. 
This change of the sense of a tropism very often plays a 
true morphogenetic, or, rather, restitutive r61e : if a pine is 
decapitated, one of the side branches assumes the negative 
geotropism of the lost main axis, and a similar phenomenon 
holds for roots. The general organisatory state of the 
organism is the "general condition" that was altered in 
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this case. Whenever parts of a plant change the sense of 
a tiopism, according to their age or state of fertility, we find 
something very similar. Here already the concept of the 
" whole " with regard to functioning in its relation to out- 
side factors presents itself, though perhaps not in a manner 
suflBcient to refute the " machine theory '* of life.^ 

The last step of complication is reached if two or more 
stimuli are in competition with one another. This case is 
best shown by the behaviour of roots in the ground; 
gravity, moisture, heat, chemicals are the principal stimuli 
concerned hera The effect is not a simple sum or resultant, 
but a sort of unity of a very peculiar kind : each single 
component may change the organism's sense of irritability, 
or " Stimmung," towards any other component. A certain 
sort of innate direction relative to the axis may be among 
the components that influence the behaviour of a certain 
organ (" autotropism "). It would at least be difficult to 
apply the machine theory of life in these cases. 

So much on tropisms. 

Are the directive movements in freely moving Protista 
or animals, called " taxis," explainable in the same way as 
tropisms? 

''Taxis'' 

It is clear that the direction and the movement are two 
different things. It is the direction only that is considered 
here, and so we may better say: "taxis" signifies the 
specific orientation of a specific axis of the organism with 
r^ard to the direction of any directed agent of the medium. 

^ A very strange case beloDging here is discussed by Franc^ {Zeitschr. /. d, 
Ausbau d. JSrUwickelungsUhre, i. 4, 1907). 
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If the taxis is combined with or followed by movement, 
there will, of course, be a specific direction in this move- 
ment also. 

The word " taxis " thus applies only to the correspondence 
of directions. It does not say the least thing about the 
means of movement, by which the orientation of the organ- 
ism goes on ; it does not even seek to point out that the 
process of orientation is quite a simple process. In fact, 
a very easy consideration shows that the process of " taxis " 
is by no means simple in many cases. 

Imagine an organism, — say a protozoon or a crayfish, in 
order to show from the b^inning that the particular motor 
organs in question are of no consequence — and imagine it 
placed with its long axis at a certain angle towards the 
direction say of the rays of light proceeding from a radiant 
point. Then " taxis," in this case " phototaxis " or " helio- 
taxis," would be ssdd to occur, if the organism carries out 
some sort of turning movement so long as there is any 
deviation between the direction of its axis and the rays of 
light ; the movement being performed equally well by the 
cilia of the protozoon or by the legs of the crayfish. 
Certednly the " taxis " here is neither immediate nor simple ; 
it is a combination of very many single motor acts, leading 
to taxis as a result, though this result must be said to have 
been reached in an unbroken line. We have to assume 
that the motor organs of one side of our organism are 
stimulated by the rays of the light as long as there is no 
symmetrical arrangement of both of its sides with r^ard 
to the direction of the light; of course, the result of 
stimulation of this kind would be finally a symmetry of 
orientation. 
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Nothing of course would be explained by calling any 
process of movement of this sort "taxis": but "taxis" 
certainly would be a good name for emhracing a rather 
simple class of co-ordinated movements, which have a 
very apparent common feature in the fixed relation of the 
directions between the stimulus or cause and the final 
effect, reached without any interruption in an unbroken 
line. 

It is true, the phenomena of this so-called taxis were 
known not to be so simple as described here ; there were 
all the kinds of complications known from the phenomena 
of tropisms. Taxis was called " positive " in the case when 
the anterior end of the organism was finally placed towards 
the stimulating source, and it was called " negative " in the 
opposite case. Now it was found that the same organism, 
which had proved to be positively phototactic or chemo- 
tactic, could react negatively when the intensity of the 
stimulus increased, and conversely. But the point of this 
change was by no means fixed for a given individual ; the 
organism could become adapted or acclimatised to a stimulus 
which at first had caused the avoiding or negative reaction, 
and could thus become positive without any change of the 
medium. But other conditions of the medium, such as its 
salinity or temperature, were also found to have an influence 
upon the " sense " of taxis, say with regard to the rays of 
the sun (J. Loeb). 

That was the general state of the apparently well 
established theory of taxis about six years ago. Was it 
possible to explain all these facts as being simple and 
machine -like in the same way as simple reflexes ? The 
difficulties, as with tropisms, lay in the variability of the 
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point of changing the tactical sense and in the phenomena 
of simultaneous irritation by different stimuli^ But these 
difficulties might perhaps not be regarded as sufficient to 
force us to accept vitalism, thofugh, of eowse, to deny the 
logical necessity of a vitalistie conception of biological fcuis 
does not imply the impossibility of vitalistie agents being 
a/iually at work in them. 

So much about the aspect of the theory of " taxis " a 
few years ago. 

7. THE WORK OP H. S. JENNINGS. "TRIAL AND ERROR" 

Now it is very important for our present purposes to 
observe that " taxis/' in the sense we have analysed, seems 
to occur to a rather limited extent only. There is a true 
and real " galvanotaxis " amongst Infusoria, and there are 
a few "tactical" phenomena in animals, as for instance 
when Hydra or a flatworm turns its head towards a strong 
light or towards a mechanical stimulus. But very much 
of what had been called phototaxis or chemotaxis or 
thermotaxis, among Protozoa as well as among higher 
animals, has actually been shown to be not taxis at all, 
that is, not a final correspondence of direction reached in 
an unbroken line comparable to the tropisms in plants, 
but something very different. It therefore .must be 
regarded as possible at least, that in the future still more 
cases of " taxis " will prove to be illusory, though, as must 
be mentioned, J. Loeb and certedn other writers only 

^ Compcire the suggeative article, "Die LichtainnesoTgaDe der AlgeD," by 
R. H. Franc^, Stnttgart, 1908. Frane^'s conception of " Reizyerwertung " 
—originally created by Eohnstamm in a purely psychological sense— is very 
well descriptive of what happens. 
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concede a verj limited validity to the views recently 
bron^t into the field, and maintain the old "taxis"- 
theory. 

The new doctrine of "taxis/' and at the same time 
quite a new theory of the elements of animal movements 
in general, is due to Herbert Jennings.^ Jennings made 
his important discoveries by studying not only the final 
result of any directed agent acting upon the organism, but 
also the moving individucd itself in the very act of moving. 
This very act of moving, especially in the case of Protozoa, 
was proved to be anything but a single and unbroken act 
of turning. " Taxis " thus became a mere resultant of the 
most various single motor acts, and, with the sole excep- 
tion of galvanotaxis, ceased to be a proper name for the 
process. 

I shall be only following the historical line of events, if 
I now tiy first to give a short sketxsh of Jennings' solution 
of the problem of taxis, and then begin the real systematics 
of animal motions. 

The Resolution of " Tcucis " 

The infusorium Paramecium is " positively chemotactic " 
to a weak solution of acetic acid, that is to say, a number of 
these Protista living in a dish that contains a drop of such 
a solution in any part of the water after a certain time will 
be found to be all in a certain region around this drop, 
which, of course, is slowly diffusing into the surrounding 
water. The old theory would say in this case, that the 

* Compare his work, Behaviour of Lower Orffanisms (New York, 1906), 
where the fall literature is to be found. 
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lines of diffusion of the acetic acid orient the Parameda 
positively according to their direction, and that thus the 
Parameda reach the solution by simply swimming forward 
after the orientation is completed. But that would be fBX 
from the truth. Jennings found, on the contrary, by 
observing the single individuals, that all the Infusoria swim 
at random and enter the solution at random also, but that 
then they are kept within the limits of a certain concentra- 
tion of the diffusing acid by a very strange feature : as soon 
as they reach those limits the passing of which would bring 
them out of the region of the acid, they give a certain very 
typical motor reaction, which makes them remain in the 
region where they were. The reaction consists in a swim- 
ming backward, combined with a revolution round the long 
axis and a turning to the aboral side. 

And quite the same holds for '' negative chemotaxis," as 
happening, for instance, in the presence of a solution of 
ordinary salt All of the animals which by their ordinary 
forward motion would reach the region of a certain con- 
centration of the diffusing chloride of sodium, perform the 
reaction just named in the very moment of entering this 
region. Thus they never really penetrate to this r^on, 
for the reaction may be repeated as often as necessary ; but 
the few organisms which were in the region of the salt at 
the beginning of the experiment may freely leave it In 
the end, of course, all the animals are out of range of the 
solution, just as in '' positive chemotaxis " all the animals 
were in range. 

It must be granted that Loeb, in establishing what he 
called " Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit," Le, the reactions of 
animals to differences of intensity say of light, came very 
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near to the views sketched here, though he was (and is) £a.r 
from admitting the resolution of all kinds of "taxis" in 
this way.^ 

Chemotaxis thus is proved by Jennings to be a mere 
resulting effect of many different single performances, and is 
not a simple and immediate process of orientation at alL^ 

And what holds with regard to chemicals is also true 
with regard to heat, light, contact, and any other stimulus 
except the galvanic current, and applies not only to Infusoria, 
but also to Flagellata, and Bacteria, and Rotatoria, and all 
other sorts of invertebrate animals; as far at least as 
experiments in the style of Jennings have been carried out 
Therefore, though we cannot say at present that no case 
whatever of " taxis " exists (except galvanotaxis), we shall 
not, I believe, be very far wrong in saying that probably 
the range of " taxis " will prove finally to be at least very 
restricted. 

It now might seem that the typical motor reaction 
shown by Paramecium, either in leaving or in entering the 
solution applied in the experiment, is of the type of a true 
reflex of the most simple kind, and that, therefore, in spite 
of the resolution of the concept of '' taxis," as maintained 
by Jennings, the simple reflex would be the actual basis of 

^ I cannot agree with Walter {Joum. exp, Zool, 5, 1907. — Here full 
literatiire on the sabject), when, in his studies on the reactions of Planaria 
to light, he applies the term " Phototaxis " to reactions of this worm towards 
differences of the intensity of illumination. The word ''taxis*' strictly 
depends on the theory that refers to the directum of a stimulus exclusively. 

' I should not believe that the resolution of "taxis/' according to the 
analysis of Jennings, would apply to the phenomena of the wandering of 
embryonic cells to specific localities in the case of ''directive stimuli" (see 
voL L p. 104). The old theory might also hold perhaps in cases of "in- 
flammation " and the protective migrations of cells in general (Metschnikoff ; 
see also voL L p. 206). 
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all movement whatever. So indeed Jennings thought in 
the first period of his work, but a more thorough study 
taught him very differently. 



The Single Motor Acts. The " Movement at Random *' 

This now is the right point to begin the systematic 
study of the types of animal movements ; let us consider, in 
the first place, what may be called single motor acts. 

The '' simple reflex " is one of these acts, but it is fiur 
from being the most original or the most widely distributed 
of them ; it seems to be restricted to certain specific types 
of motion among the higher classes of animals ; even what 
is performed by our Pararrudvm is not a simple reflex. 

The most original motor act, that is to say, the most 
elemental one both ontogenetically and systematically 
(" phylogeneticaUy "), is ''motion at random** i.e. an in- 
definitely variable motor effect following some sort of a 
stimulus and having no specific relation to the locality of 
the latter, whether the locality of possible stimulation be a 
limited and fixed one, as for instance in many Infusoria, or 
not, as in many higher animals and in all Amoebae. 

There are two classes of original movements at random 
requiring to be distinguished. The first consists of such 
single motor acts as show an absolute contingency, the 
second of those which show a relative one. All Amoebae 
are a good instance of the first type: any stimulation 
may be followed by every possible movement in every 
geometrically possible direction out of a strictly indefinite 
number of possibilities ; the same holds for many worms. 
But in Infusoria, as in all animals that are more specifically 
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organised mth i^ard to their locomotory organs, the number 
of motor possibilities is more restricted: PaTainMxwm, for 
instance always swims backward, revolves round the axis, 
and turns to the aboral side. That might seem to be a 
typical reflex, but in fact is far from being sa Ont of 
the components of the motor reaction allows an indefinite 
variety of motions at random even here — the revolving 
round the long axis. This act may be performed to any 
possible amount, and, of course, the slightest variety in 
performing it woxdd bring the animal to quite a different 
part of the dish in the course of its subsequent movements. 
Jennings has introduced the appropriate name of ''action 
system " to signify the typical restriction of possible move- 
ments, indefinite^ in spite of it, which are founded upon 
the typical locomotory organisation: it is clear that all 
higher animals possess such a system, and that man for 
instance is restricted by it from flying. 

Thus then all single motor acts that could be actually 
observed were found to be of the type of "movement at 
random," occurring either on a definite action system or 
on an absolutely indefinite one. There was scarcely any 
reflex of the ttv^ kind, in the sense of an absolutdi/ fixed 
correspondence of locomotory cause and efiect 

The Modifiahility of Single Motor Acts 

The concept of the contingency of single motor acts 
embraces the fact of their modifiahility. But as our mind 
is forced to conceive all that happens as being univocally 

^ We might speak here of an indefiniteness of different orders, as 
mathematics does. 
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determined, the problem at once arises, by what factors or 
conditions the actual performance of a particular movement 
in a particular case is actually determined as sucL 

Let us first remark that motion in itself by no means 
requires a separate external cause for each of its single 
phases. On the contrary, not only can periodic movements 
like those in medusae or in the heart of animals be said to 
be due to innate causes or stimuli, and to be, so to say, the 
normal permanent state of the animal or the organ, but 
changes of the specific type of random-movements may also 
occur from within. In Hydra such an innate change of 
different contingent motions may be studied with the 
greatest advantage 

This possibility of a change of single random-motions 
from within now gives us the key to an understanding of 
their <ihange as occurring in response to an external stimulus. 
It is always the interior general state of the organism that 
determines which particular motor performance is to go on, 
whether the state of rest is to be changed into a state of 
some possible movement, or whether permanent motion is to 
change its type. 

Yet we may speak of motions occurring " at random " 
although we know that they are determined, provided that 
we know nothing specific about the general state of the 
organism in question. In fact, the movements of an 
animal which otherwise would not move at all, or the 
changes of motion in a permanently moving organism, may 
properly be called " random," if they do not follow any 
specific law with regard to their sequence, if they go on 
until the stimulus from without, that has caused them, is 
escaped quite accidentally during and by the moving. 
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Jennings has spoken of the method of " trial and error " 
in these cases as well as in others to be studied hereafter. 
I should like to avoid this term, for, besides its psychological 
aspect, which seems to be out of place here, the word '' trial " 
seems to me to imply some sort of so-called *' experieuce." 
Sat here in the simple fact of movement at random there 
is nothing of that sort as far as we know ; it only might 
1)6, that the true random-motions might offer the material 
yar *' experience," as will be seen on a later occasion. 

Contingency thus is the leading characteristic of the 
performance of all these most elemental single motor acts, 
as well as of their being stopped. 

But there are cases where something more definite 
may be said about the factors that determine the type of 
each single motion. Typical interior states — not only 
quite generally conceived ones — may change the type of 
reaction as well as stop motion altogether in spite of 
the external stimulus being still present Thus it is well 
known, especially from the studies of Coelenterata, that a 
hungry animal reacts otherwise or not at all, if compared 
with a fed one, with regard to the same stimulus, and there 
are also differences of reaction corresponding to the different 
embryonic stage or the age of an organism. 

And moreover we find that a competition among 
various external stimuli may determine the type of 
reaction. The effect of a second external stimulus may 
be either that there is no longer any reaction to the 
original stimulus, or that a sort of resultant reaction 
goes on, or that the type of the original reaction is other- 
wise changed. Here we must recall attention to the 
so-called reversal of the "sense" of the reaction, as 
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asserted by the theory of " taxis " to occur if the intensitT' 
of the original stimulus was increased, or if other stimuli 
came into play. The facts were quite true, but their real 
explanation now proves to be of a much more general kind. 
In fact^ there may also be ''acclimatisation/' say to 
chemical stimuli ; then the avoiding reaction shown at first 
will not be shown any longer after a certain time : " nega^ 
tive chemotaxis " will cease to exist And other kinds of 
stimuli, coming into competition with the original one, 
may result in the same effect.^ 

But now we come to two classes of modifications of 
single motor acts, which possess a great importance for all 
that is to follow. 

There may be a typical series of consecutive different 
single motor reactions, whenever the first or any following 
one of these reactions has not avoided the external stimulus 
or has not reached the condition " desired," and this typical 
series may go on until the "desired " state is actually reached 
Such typical lines of different single reactions have been 
well studied by Jennings and his followers in many cases, 
the most typical ones occurring in the infusorium Stentor 
and in Actinians. If a Stentor is disturbed, say by some sort 
of light powder falling upon it, it first bends to one side 

^ A very remarkable fact of this class has recently been discovered by 
Minkiewicz {Arch. Zool. exp, et ff^n, 4 s^r. 7, notes, 1907) : the crab Maia 
may change the quality — not the "sense"— of its " ohromotropism/' which 
is independent of its reaction to light in general, according to the colour 
of the ground it lives upon, and another crab, Hippolyte^ changes its colour 
and its chromotropism correspondingly. In this case the whole phenomenon 
falls most markedly under the concept of what we have called " physiological 
adaptation " in the first volume of this book. Indeed, the question may arise, 
whether all modifications of primitive motor irritability may not be considered 
under this heading in further analytical studies. Of course, what Minkiewics 
calls chromo-" tropism " ought rather to be styled chromo-" taxis," and, most 
probably, is no real '* taxis." 
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fleveral times, but, if it is not freed from the stimulus, a 
second type of reaction sets in : the direction of the ciliary 
movement is reversed. Again without success ; even the 
third type of reaction, contraction into the tube, is un- 
successful, and it is only the lust kind of motion, swimming 
away, that definitively frees our animal fmm the " disliked '* 
condition. Here quite decidedly the fact that one type 
of movement has occurred determines the type of the next 
reaction : the word " trial " though not quite correct even 
here, seems at least to have a better meaning than if applied 
to mere movement at random. 

It also might seem to be a typical sequence of reaction 
types, if to a very weak stimulus our Sientor first answers 
in its usual original manner, and after that does not react 
any more : but it seems to me that here we have nothing 
but the well-known fact of acclimatisation. 

To the last typical class of modifiability of simple motor 
acts only a few words may be devoted in this connexion. 
If SiefUor^ after going through the whole series of possible 
reactions, is stimulated in exactly the same way once more, 
it answers with the idtimate reaction at once, supposing 
the intermediate time has not been vety long. And 
Bimilar features in simple motor actions have been observed 
in other Protozoa, in Actinians, and some wonns. Did these 
animals acquire any " experience," even of the most simple 
kind? And what does "experience" mean in natural 
science ? A later chapter will have to deal with this most 
fundamental question. 

Looking back upon the whole of the work done, especially 
by Jennings, we see that there is nothing very fixed about 
the most primitive types of animal movement, but some- 
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thing very variable. In some cases we understand the 
laws and principles of such variability, in others they 
either do not exist or they escape us by reason of the 
minuteness of the objects in question. 

Shall we by adopting the " machine-theory " of life be 
able to understand all that has been observed regarding 
the most simple movements ? Most of it, certainly, might 
be understood in such a manner, at least in principle, and 
as long as no greater complexity is discovered. But to 
prove that the fact of so-called " experience " is beyond the 
limits of such an explanation, will be the object of a 
special discussion in the futura Of course, as mentioned 
before, to affirm the possibility of mechanical explanation is 
not to affirm the impossibility of vitalistic actuality: for 
methodological reasons we always hold the ''machine* 
theoiy " of life as long as possible — this theory Truiy be 
actually wrong even in the apparently most simple 
phenomena in organisms. 

S. CO-ORDINATKD MOTIONS 

We now leave the work of Herbert Jennings and turn 
to a short survey of the possible classes of so-called co- 
ordinated m/>tions. 

Much has long been known about the elemental 
processes that go on in the nervous system of a moving 
animal, or, rather, much has been attributed to this system 
in the form of a so-called " property " or " functional state." 
For it must be well understood that the imToediaie subject 
of experimental study always and in every case has been 
the state of the motor organs as such; so-called nervous 
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states or conditions have been inferred from this study, and, 
so to say, have been projected upon the nervous system. 
It was seen that simple nervous conduction would not 
suffice to explain what happens here, and the word '' centre " 
therefore played a great though rather mysterious rdle. 
'' Centres " were identified with the anatomical ganglia until 
Bethe showed that in crabs some typical reflexes may go 
on even after the ganglia have been extirpated. A 
certain school of modem physiologists then thought they 
might drop the concept of a " centre " altogether, but more 
recently a sort of compromise between the old and the new 
theory has been come to. The concepts of "inhibition" 
and " path-making " (" Hemmung," " Bahnung," in German), 
and the like have been employed to designate elemental 
conditions of the nervous system, apart from conduction, 
that are concerned in combined motions. 

Th^ Concepts of von Uexkuell 

It seems to me that the system of elemental nervous 
qualities which von Uexkuell^ has lately created may 
claim to be the most complete and the most original 
conception in this field. To state in a few words the 
l<^cal value of von Uexkuell's concepts as relating to the 
general theory of movement, it seems to me that he has 
formulated what might be called the elemental ** means" 
in the mutual relation of the motor parts used and con- 

^ See especially Leit/aden in dcLs Situiium der experimentellen Biologie der 
Wa89erUere, Wiesbaden, 1905. Von Uexkuell's work is composed of an 
analytical and of an hypothetical or fictive part ; we only deal here with the 
former, which is very valuable. This part will retain its value, it seems to 
me, even if the hydrodynamic and electric hypothesis of " tonus " has to be 
given np. 
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cemed in any correlated motion whatever. I should like 
to parallel his concepts of "tonus," " tonus - reservoir/' 
"blocking;' "latching" (" Klinkung "), etc., directly with 
the elemental concepts of formative stimulus, prospective 
potency, inner means, etc., in morphogenesis. For, in tact, 
all the concepts of von Uexkuell are concerned in any 
co-ordinated movement whatever, though, properly under- 
stood, none of them, of coturse, says anything about the 
specificity of co-ordination as such. 

Now it is of great importance, that the analytical 
results of von Uexkuell about the elements concerned in 
co-ordinated motion are in a most perfect state of harmony 
with what Jennings discovered about simple motor acts. 

Let us mention at least a few of the elemental nervous 
relations revealed by von Uexkuell's work. The type of 
any single act of a combined movement may be altered 
by the intensity of the stimulus, or by its quality, or by 
the introduction of a second simultaneous stimulus, either 
at the same spot or elsewhere, or by the occurrence of 
previous stimulations ; and there may be a change in the 
behaviour regarding the single constituents in consecutive 
times of their realisation; and one reacting constituent 
may be stopped by any other one whatever. 

There is hardly one feature in this doctrine of the 
constituents of combined motion that does not appear in 
the single motor acts as well. Combined motions thus 
are far from being a grouping of simple typical reflexes 
exclusively : most of what was believed to be truly reflex 
has been proved not to be so.^ 

> It moAt be understood that von Uexkuell himself (see Zeittehrift /. 
Biol. 50, 1907, p. 168) adheres to the reflex-theory of movement, and that 
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The Classes of C<hordinatian 

And now let ns glance at the difTerent types or classes 
of co-ordinated animal motions, always asking at each step, 
what would be intelligible here on the theory of a machine 
and what wonld not. 

The simplest class — considered logicdUy — of all co- 
ordinated movements is formed by the so-called *' chain, 
reflexes,** which seem to occur in several groups of Inverte- 
brates ; one typical simple reflex is combined here with a 
number of others in a fixed way. Either — as in Medusae 
or in the heart of higher animals — one simple reflex causes 
the simultaneous performance of many similar equal ones, 
or the end of the performance of one is the stimulus to 
the performance of the other, as in the movements of 
many so-called metameric animals. We may speak of 
** synchronic " reflexes in the first case and " metachronic'" 
ones in the second. In the jelly-fish all the parts of the 
** umbrella" move together as soon as one of them has 
b^un movement, and in the earthworm the end of the 
contraction of one s^ment always causes the next one to 
move. And it may happen that parts of an animal which 
are dissimilar in organisation may also appear as the single 
constituents of a metachronic chain-reflex. It is especially 
to J. Loeb ^ that much of our knowledge of " chain-reflexes " 

both UexkueU and JenniDgs are constantly at literary warfare with one 
another. Bat it seems to me that this is owing to a mutual misunderstanding.. 
la any case von Uexkaell does not operate with the old concept of " reflex " 
exclaslTely ; his important discrimination between tvx> elemental functions- 
of muscles and motor nerves—ordinary contraction and "Sperrung"— would 
by itself suffice to show that. 

* CkmiparcUive Physiology of the Brain and Comparative Psychology^ New 
York, 1900. 
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is due. Of coarse these simple phenomena would be 
perfectly intelligible on the machine-theory. 

Unfortunately they are not so common as Loeb and 
others thought them to be. The next class of combined 
motions, first established by von Uexkuell, already forces 
us to introduce some other elemental nervous phenomena 
besides mere stimulation and nervous conduction. This 
type is seen in the progressive movements of many lower 
animals, but also, as shown by Sherrington,^ in the move- 
ments of vertebrates, so far as they depend on the spinal 
cord only. The most simple scheme of the class is 
expressed by the fact, that every motor stimulation in 
'* simple nerve-nets " always relates to those muscles which 
are not contracted but extended, whether passively or 
actively. This scheme of course takes no account of the 
stimulation, but simply states that, if the stimulation is 
given and if the organisation of an animal with r^ard to 
its muscles is such as it is, the kind of movement is 
determined in the very simple manner we have mentioned. 
Many of the rhythmical movements in walking are explained 
in this way. They depend on the antagonistic character 
of certain muscles : one muscle has just the opposite effect 
to another, so that, if the one is contracted, the other is 
extended ; the latter therefore receives the stimulation and 
contracts ; then the other extends, is therefore stimulated, 
contracts, and so on. 

Of course there would be no difficulty in imderstand- 
ing on a purely mechanical hypothesis this simple class 
of combined movements, in which only one elemental 

' Ergebnisae d, Phytiol. 4, 1905 ; T?ie IrUegrcUive Action of the Kervoua 
System, New York, 1906. 
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neiYOos function, besides mere conduction, seems to be at 
work. 

But, unfortunately again, the simple scheme fails us, as 
soon as the limits of mere typical progressive motions are 
transgressed. The sea-urchin, for instance, very properly 
follows our law when simply walking, but something very 
different happens as soon as it is put on its back and has 
to turn over into its normal position; all sorts of new 
elemental functions, relating to the dependence of the 
different single motor constituents on one another, are 
playing their part here, just as circumstances require, and 
the stating of a simple formula becomes an impossibility. 
The same holds for the turning over of the starfish, in 
which the successful movements of some of the arms stop 
the movement of the others, and, indeed, we properly can 
say, that almost any movement of an animal, in any way 
deserving the name " abnormal," shows a particular type of 
motor combination. 

The '* righting reactions " of the starfish and certain 
other points of interest form the subject of a recent very 
important memoir by Jennings (Univ. Calif om. Piibl. ZooL 
4, 1907, p. 53). Jennings fully confirms the older results 
published by Preyer, and adds a good number of new 
results. Let me mention only a few topics. Asteriaa was 
found to avoid obstacles whilst creeping to a certain place 
in a known environment, but to "explore" every object 
in new surroundings. The "righting reaction" may show 
a great many very different types. In each case the initial 
movement of each single arm is determined separaidy by 
external stimuli or internal conditions, but as soon as the least 
result with regard to righting is reached a " unified impulse " 
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appears; co-ordination sets in where incoordination had 
been, and by no means can every single motor act now 
be related to a single stimulus, as was the case at the 
very b^inning of the process; on the contrary, "sin^e*' 
stimuli now cease to have any influence at all; we may 
say that the animal is not ''distracted" by anything* 
The '' unified impulse " may be based upon a great many 
different constellations of initial movement of the single 
arms. It is very important to notice well that the 
righting reactions are not referable to the " normal "^ 
position of the animal as such : this hypothesis is refuted 
by the fact that during the unified period of the reaction 
the single arms very often perform movements by which 
they come into " abnormal " positions themselves, or which 
are indifferent for their own righting : everything occurs in 
the service of the whole. 

It is true, Jennings has shown that the starfish is 
capable of a good deal of what is popularly called 
"experience"; therefore the righting reaction and other 
movements of this animal do not properly belong to this 
chapter. But it seems to me that it was well worth 
devoting a few words to the discoveries of Preyer and 
Jennings at this place, as the movements of the starfish 
have often been looked upon as enormously simpla In 
any case the reactions of the starfish are not ''reflexes," 
but are in the highest degree what on a later occasion 
will be called " individualised movements." ^ 

In Vertebrates also almost all of the "reflexes" 

^ I am very glad to see that Jennings himself insists upon the unity of 
the phenomena ohserved. He even concedes that my entelechy would explain 
this unity, though he declines to see here a true ** explanation." In thi» 
respect I hope that Part II. of Section B will convince him. 
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dependent on the spinal cord are not reflexes in the old 
sense of the word, but are motor reactions determined 
by the stimulus and by all that has happened and that 
is happening in other parts of the moving body, nay, 
even by the contingency of the actual general arrange- 
ment of the motor organs at a given moment (Sherrington). 

The "centres," we are told, store and bind and stop 
stimulations, and set them free at the right time, and 
so on. But the word '' centre " is only a name here for 
hypothetic anatomical places, where these processes are 
supposed to occur. Nothing whatever is explained by the 
use of this ambiguous word. 

And now there are still other instances of combined 
motions of a far greater complexity in style than a simple 
turning over into the normal position. I am thinking 
of what is generally known under the name of " instinct" 
And the last and highest group of combined movements 
is what is called "action," in which "experience" is at 
work. What shall we say in the face of all these natural 
facts? 

I regret that I am unable to give here an accurate and 
minute analysis of all possible sorts of co-ordinated move- 
ments; but it seems to me that some special characters 
at least of the most typical of the higher classes of 
combined animal motions ought to be subjected to a closer 
consideration. It may lead at least to a clear conception 
of the real problems of motor physiology, and perhaps 
even to somewhat more than that. In the next chapters 
therefore the typical form of instinct and the typical 
action will be analysed completely. I shall try to fix, 
as sharply as possible, what problems may appear in these 

3 
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two groups of organic movements, and what solutions may 
be given. Other kinds of complicated movements, which 
are neither instincts nor actions proper, will form a sort 
of appendix to one or the other of the two great funda- 
mental groups. 



2. Instinct 

We know from our last studies that the elemental 
processes concerned in animal movements are not only 
nervous conduction, but may also consist in facts of different 
kinds which have forced modern authors to make use 
again of the old word "centre" in a purely physiological 
sense, after the anatomical meaning of this word had 
proved to be of rather dubious value for physiological 
analysis. It is to von Uexkuell that the most thorough 
analysis of organic movements into their simple components 
is due, and, in order to express the true logical value 
of such an analysis, we did not hesitate to compare its 
results with those furnished us by the analysis of the 
genesis of form. 

But this comparison now has another and very im- 
portant consequence. We saw that form evidently was the 
result of the arrangement of certain elements, and that 
all genesis of form could be reduced to the constellation 
of certain factors concerned in it; but neither was form 
a mere sum of those elements nor was its origin the result 
of a mere sum of these factors. Nothing at all is proved 
about a totality being a mere sum or not a mere sum 
by demonstrating the elements it consists of: this holds 
for form as well as for movements. 

35 
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As we said, we cannot study here minutely all the 
varieties of combinations of movement which occur in the 
animal kingdom. For many of them, it is true, we are 
able to imagine a machine that would represent how 
they take place : for the sake of simplicity let us take 
it for granted that a machine actually exists here, though 
it is not by any means proved. 

But are there not cases of combination of movements, 
most familiar to all of you, for which it is by no means 
clear from the beginning that a machine even could be 
present as their foundation? Are there not at least a 
few classes of animal movements which conunon sense 
daily describes by words which seem to express anything 
but the conviction that they are simple, mechanical, and 
machine-like events ? 

Instinct is one of these classes of animal movements, 
and it is with instinct that our analytical study will 
have to deal in this chapter. 

a. INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 

The problem of instinct used to be one of the chief 
points in the fight between Darwinians and Lamarckians, 
As we cannot accept either of these theories, it foUows 
that we shall not study instinct from the usual points 
of view. It may suffice to state here that the specific 
instincts of the worker-bees, which are excluded from 
propagation, would never be open to any Lamarckian 
explanation, as Weismann has most clearly demonstrated ; 
and on the other hand, every Darwinian explanation fails 
here for the same general reasons for which it fails in 
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every ezplanation of combinations that are typical units. 
We do not know what the "history" of instincts is, nor 
do we know the factors concerned in their history. Let 
OS rather try to discover a little about what factors are 
concerned in instinctive movements as they actually come 
before us every day. 

At this point a second problem appears, round which 
discussion centres nowadays. We shall be forced to decline 
a limine this problem also, but a certain justification is 
required for declining it, and as this justification is to rest 
on an epistemological basis, which is of first-rate importance 
for all our studies of animal movements in this chapter and 
the next, a short excursion into philosophy is necessary. 

Are instincts " conscious " or " imconscious " movements ? 
this is the question that is always being discussed at the 
present day. And yet this problem cannot be a scientific 
or philosophical problem, at least not if the words ''con- 
scious" and "consciousness" are to signify what they 
usually do. Let us proceed most rigorously with regard to 
this point 

As naturalists we study animal movements as move- 
ments of bodies in Nature, and we can do no more. But 
the terms " conscious " and " consciousness " do not belong 
to that part of the Given which we call Nature; they 
belong to the Ego, to " my " 'Egp, and to my Ego exclusively. 
It is not even possible to express with clearness what is 
meant by saying that there *'i8" consciousness in any 
being in Nature. We are faced here by a pseudo-problem 
of the purest type. 

Other physiologists also have denied the possibility of 
discovering "consciousness" or "unconsciousness" in the 
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motions of animala Bat it almost always was in a practical 
sense that they spoke of such an impossibility. We under- 
stand it in an epistemological sense. There may be feelings 
quite unknown to us, such authors have said ; therefore it 
would be better not to speak about feelings. But we say : the 
" being " of ** feelings in Nature is meaningless altogether. 
** Being " relates to bodily movements and changes, in that 
sense of "being" which is the only starting-point of all 
science, in the sense of '^ being given to my Ego." 

It is true : the concept of " being " may be enlarged by 
an advanced philosophical science; we ourselves have 
enlarged it, and shall do so further on by introducing 
potentialities as ''being." But even such potentialities if 
conceived as natural agents or factors would never be 
" consciousness." The word '' conscious " belongs to intro- 
spective psychology exclusively. 

fi. THE ACTUAL PROBLEM. DEFINITIONS 

But what about instincts? How are we to formulate 
our legitimate and scientific problem? It seems to me 
that there can be but little doubt how we are to formulate 
it Are those animal movements, commonly called instincts, 
such that they might be founded on a machine, a physico- 
chemical manifoldness in space, embracing only physico- 
chemical elemental factors, or are there some features in 
instincts which forbid us to assume the existence of such a 
machine even hypothetically ? 

Let us first try to give a purely verbal definition of the 
instinctive motions in question. It will prove to be rather 
difficult to find an under limit of instinct, though it i& easy 
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to find an upper one. All instincts are separated from the 
next higher group of motion, which we propose to call 
•* actions " in the widest sense of the word, by being com- 
plete in their specificity from the very first time they occur. 
There may be some improvement in consequence of their 
being repeated, but this improvement never affects their 
specificity as such. Perhaps it will be more correct to say 
that we diall not apply the term '' instinct " to any animal 
movement that shows an improvement with regard to its 
specificity. 

Instincts are often said to be '' purposeful " with regard 
to their performer. We prefer to say, at present, that they 
possess some regulative character ; that they tend to " nor- 
mality *' with r^ard to the whole life of the organism which 
performs them. Here the limit between instincts and 
other classes of motions is not always very clearly marked : 
almost all typically combined motions, be they pure chain- 
reflexes or be they of a more complicated type, are alike in 
possessing a regulative character. And it is impossible to 
draw a sharp boundary here, if one has renounced the 
question of ''consciousness" as illegitimate. In fact, all 
instincts are chains of single nervous acts concerned in 
movements, just as are real chain-reflexes and many other 
combined motions : it is only the degree of chaining that 
comes into account. 

But what is the meaning of the word " degree " in this 
connexion ? Does it apply only to different states of com- 
plication of the same invariable general type ? It is here 
that our analytical problems begin. 
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7. THE WORK OF J. LOEB 

Up to about 1890 instincts were studied almost exclu- 
sively from the historical point of view, or with regard to 
their relation to '' consciousnesa" Jacques Loeb was the 
first to see the inadequacy of both these methods, and to 
put the problem of instinct on its clear physiological basis. 
Unfortunately in doing so Loeb was influenced by the 
materialistic dogmatism of his time. The single reflex was 
to him the prototype of all elemental £GKitors concerned in 
movement, all complex or chain movements were r^arded 
as being of the most simple additive kind, even the compli- 
cations afterwards discussed by von Uexkuell were then 
unknown. Hence it was possible for Loeb to regard in- 
stincts also as nothing but chain-reflexes of the mere addi- 
tive type. One of the elementary processes composing the 
instinct was regarded as being the cause of the next one, 
and so on. The general state of the organism was not 
neglected in this analysis, and it was well known to Loeb 
that young animals may show ''chain -reflexes" difierent 
from those shown by the adult, and that a well-nourished 
animal may react differently from a hungry animal ; but 
the different physiological state of the animal in these cases 
was a priori regarded as being a mere point of its organisa- 
tion in the widest sense, and nervous conduction remained 
the only physiological element taken as proved ; even so- 
called " inhibition " was not regarded as a nervous function 
9wi generis. 

Thus pseudo-psychological problems yielded to problems 
of mechanical dogmatism in the physiology of instincts. 

But in spite of that, one point of great importance was 
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gained by the work of Loeb, and it is from this point that 
a purely analytical treatment of the theory of instincts must 
start. By resolving all instincts into chain-reflexes that as 
a whole were of the well-known character of ** taxis," Loeb 
implicitly had stated a very important problem in the form 
of a fad', science in the future will have to find out 
whether there is any such fact 

& THE PROBLEM OF THE STIMULI OF INSTINCTS 

If indeed aU instincts are of the type of very simple 
co-ordinated motions, whether that be the most simple and 
merely additive type or any more complicated one — in short, 
if all instincts as a whole are of the character of a " taxis," 
it follows that it only can be the simple and elemental 
agents in Nature which can act as stimtdi to instincts. The 
stimuli of instinctive movements may be light of different 
wave-lengths, or heat, or moisture, or chemical compounds, 
htU they nei>er are specific typical bodies. 

It will soon appear how important this statement is. 
If only simple stimuli are concerned in instinctive life, the 
relation between the medium and the instinct may easily be 
explained on the analogy of a machine, at lesist in principle. 
But what are we to say if typical complicated stimuli, if 
" individualised " stimuli, as we shall call them, also awaken 
instinctive movements ? 

Let us first try to show, by the aid of a simple instance, 
what is meant by our two contrasted classes of stimuli: 
Lloyd Morgan * performed a series of very fine experiments 
in order to show whether chickens, just hatched from the 

^ Hahit and Instinct^ London, 1896. 
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^g, react to the specific bodies forming their food or not 
Putting them in front of a dish which contained peas and 
other small bodies of the most different kinds mixed together, 
he saw them pick up these little bodies most accurately. 
But they took all kinds of them, and experience alone taught 
them to discriminate between what was food and what was 
not. On the other hand, it had often been pointed out that 
young poultry had an instinctive fear of the hawk and the 
hawk's cry. Lloyd Morgan showed that young poultry are 
frightened by any large body in motion and by any very 
shrill sound. Thus these fine experiments teach us two 
things : they teach us what simple and what individualised 
stimuli are, and that, as far as experimentally ascertained, 
only simple stimuli are the external stimuli of instincts. 
Indeed, all cases of instincts which have been the subject 
of experimental work hitherto have proved to be due 
to simple external stimuli exclusively. The instinctive 
antipathy between dog and cat is probably also the effect 
of chemical compounds, of a " smell," if we choose to speak 
a little less accurately, and not of an individualised stimulus, 
not of the cat or the dog as being " seen." 

But the experiments about this important question are 
not at all numerous, and it can by no means be categorically 
asserted that instincts, in the true sense of the word, are 
never called forth by a specific body which psychologically 
would be called a " seen " one,* or, speaking more generaUy, 
by a stimulus of the individualised type. 

1 Eliae Hand {Zeilsehr, /. aUg. Physiol iv. 1904) has shown, following 
the line of certain experiments of Ch. Darwin, that the earthworm reacts 
specifically to the specific form of leaves or pieces of paper, always trying to 
draw them into its tuhe-like cave by their most pointed edge ; the earthworm, 
in fact, can be stimulated by a typical sequence of different singularities. 
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Now it is very important to notice that, if an actual case 
of a specific individtialised stimulus of an instinct should 
become known^ the limits of the possibility of a mechanical 
explawUion wovid be exceeded. They would be exceeded, and 
an autonomic or vitaUstic factor would be at work, because 
it could by no means be understood how the specifically 
combined or " individualised " stimulus could be received by 
the organism in such a way as to become the cause of a 
specific and fixed series of motions in the organism. Sup- 
posing that any organism were specifically affected in its 
instinctive movements by the mere sight of any other 
typical oiganism, say of the same species but of the other 
sex,^ and that this affection were the same, whether the 
organism which forms the stimulus were seen from before 
or firom behind, or from the side and at any angle whatever : 
what would follow from such a fact? A machine could 
only be fitted to receive the specific complicated stimulus 
in a few typical positions, but how could a machine be 
imaginable if an infinite variety of aspects had the same 
invariable instinctive effect ? 

We may stop our discussion at this point, as a very 

which are only relatiyely determined, and its reaction is perfect for the very 
first time, that is, instinctive. New researches are required to clear up the 
fiM^ that come into aocoont here. 

Chickens are well known to peck their peas or com with a right calcula- 
tion concerning the dimension of depth the yery first time they do peck. 
Speaking psychologically : the right idea of space is innate io them not only 
** a priori," in the sense of Kant, but strictly "before" all experience in the 
temporal sense of the word " before." 

Are these facts of use in our present problem t 

^ As regards sexuality the existence of "individualised" stimuli of 
instincts seems indeed highly probable. Male moths deprived of their wings 
were found by Mayer-Soule {Joum, exp. Zool, 3, 1906) not to be admitted to 
copulation by the females ; but only if the females were not deprived of 
their sight I 
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similar problem will meet us in our analysis of action, and 
will be fully discussed on that occasion. Moreover, the 
whole of our present analysis rests on a prohlenuUie basis : 
for nothing is krunvn at present with absolute certainty about 
individualised stimuli of instinctive motions. But it seems 
to me highly probable that future investigation vnll dis- 
cover such cases, and the present discussion is written 
particularly in order to encourage research in this direction. 
Bees and ants especially, but vertebrates too, it seems to 
me, would have to be studied with respect to the question 
whether there are cases in which specific complicated bodies 
that are *^ seen " may be the stimuli of real instincts.^ 

If we like to give up for a moment our strictly scientific 
language and allow ourselves the use of the common 
pseudo-psychological terminology, we may say that all cases 
in which individualised stimuli were at work would require 
the assumption of a something that would be nearly related 
to the " innate ideas " refuted by Locke in another sense. 
Physiologists of the old school of the German "Natur- 
philosophie" often have spoken of a sort of dreaming as 
being the foundation of instinctive life. It would be this 
sort of dreaming that we should meet here, and the only 
difference between the old investigators and ourselves would 
be one of terminology : we should not speak of dreaming or 
of innate ideas, but, as naturalists arguing from the stand- 
point of critical idealism, we should say that an autonomic, 

^ In a former publication {Die ** Seele**) I diatingoished two datset 
of *• reflexes," the fixed and the ** freely combined " ones (" frei-combiniert ") 
— the word ''reflex" being used in a wider sense than in the present book. 
All " freely combined '* reflexes, it seems to me, might present quite the same 
set of analytical problems as true instincts do, in every respect — ^provided 
they are not simple forms of " acting," as indeed the righting reactions of the 
starfish are (see page 31 f.). 
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an entelechian natural factor was found to be at work 
in instinctiTe life, as far as the reception of stimuli is 
concerned. 



€. THE PROBLEM OF THE REGULABILITY OF INSTINCTS 

Our mention of the old physiologists may serve us as a 
stepping-stone to the analysis of the second chief problem 
which instincts offer to theoretical biology. Here also the 
main point must remain problematic, as facts are too scanty 
at present for a definite statement. But here also the 
analysis of possibilities may serve to give an impulse to 
future research. 

The old physiologists, such as Treviranus and Johannes 
Miiller, often compared morphogenesis with instinctive life, 
and it is to Schopenhauer that the most thorough comparison 
between the phenomena of instinctive movements and em- 
bryological processes is due. Instincts are regarded by this 
school as being in some way the eontimujUian of morphogenesis, 
as growing upon the same ground, as governed by the 
same reason, viz. the vital principle. 

As we have said already, we do not know at present 
whether such a view is fully legitimate or not; further 
investigation will determine that But we can make use of 
the comparison between morphogenesis and instinct to raise 
another question, besides the problem of the nature of the 
instinctive stimuli, the answer to which may one day enable 
us either to admit the autonomic nature of instincts or to 
deny it 

Certainly instincts are comparable with morphogenetic 
phenomena for the simple and descriptive reason that they 
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occur completely and purposefully the very first time they 
go on in the individual Might not there be another point 
of similarity ? Morphogenetic processes, as we know, are 
liable to be regulated on the largest scale : disturbances of 
the organisation or of the morphogenetic process itself are 
followed by atypical processes leading again to the typical 
result. Are there any true regviatians known among 
instincts ? 

Begulations in instincts, of course, would hardly be ac- 
cessible to observation if there were not any visible effects of 
the instinctive activity : but that does not happen veiy often. 
Begulation occurs, in fact, in all cases of so-called technical 
or artistic instincts, as known among birds, among spiders 
and among bees, ants, and some other insects. The in- 
stinctive activity of these animals ends in a certain specific 
state of the medium. Let us disturb the state, say of a 
nest or a bee's hive, let us change the material offered to a 
bird for its nest, and let us see what will happen. 

Unfortunately not a single experiment except one has 
been carried out with the special purpose of determining 
the kind and degree of regulability of instinctive movements 
as such. Such knowledge as we have has been gained almost 
entirely in the field of so-called natural history, and without 
a full analytical discussion. 

It is important to notice once more at the very beginning, 
that we are not dealing here with the possibility of a modi- 
fication of instinctive life by so-called "experience." Our 
question is this : Are instinctive acts liable to regulative 
modifications in the same manner, complete and purposeful 
from the beginning, as are embryological processes ? 

Bees are known to repair the cells of their honeycomb 
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after disturbances ; they, moreover, may change the style of 
bnilding them, to suit the requirements of space, and they 
also may bmld their house in an abnormal direction with 
respect to gravity, should circumstances require it : instead 
of building from above to below, they may also build from 
below to above, and also sideways. The silkworm is said not 
to form its web of silk if it is cultivated in a box contain- 
ing tulle, and some species of bees which normally construct 
tunnels do not do so if they find one ready made in the 
ground, they then only perform their second instinctive act : 
separating the tunnel into single cells. 

In all of these cases, except the one relating to gravity, 
the state of affairs seems to be the following. What has 
been changed from without is either the perfect result of 
the full sequence of instinctive acts, or it is what might be 
called an embryological state somewhere in this sequence, 
that is, some state in the sequence that leads to the perfect 
result. And the artificial change of the second class may 
again be of two kinds : either something may be taken 
away from what the animal had accomplished already, or 
something may be added to the result of its activity, some- 
thing, of course, that would occur in the process of normal 
construction. In all these cases the animal will adjust its 
instinctive movements to the cLcttud state of matters, no 
matter whether it has to do more or less than normally — 
more, if parts of its own construction are taken away, less, if 
parts are added to it artificially. 

There can be no doubt that the term " regulation '* is 
justified in these cases. What then does this mean, and 
what can it teach us as to our question about the autonomic 
character of instincts ? 
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Of course, the actiuil state of affairs, artificiallj modified 
from what had been performed by the organism, must be 
transmitted in some way to the latter, in order that its 
future behaviour may correspond to this actual state. It 
seems to me that it is from the possible or probable nature 
of this transmission that an analytical discussion of our 
problem must start The instinctive motions concerned in 
all sorts of constructions form a consecutive chain of single 
performances, which normally seem to be called forth one 
by the other, but which, as experiments show, may also 
be called forth independently. So we again meet the 
problematic question as to the '* calling forth '* of instinctive 
motions, as to the instinctive stimulus. Normally the 
whole sequence of a constructive instinct may go on aa 
follows. The elemental act a results in the state of construc- 
tion A ; the next state of construction is B; B ia due to an 
instinctive process h ; b may be set going only because a is 
finished, but it also m^y be called forth by the existence of 
A, which, of course, is something very different. The mere 
fact of regulation, as we have described it, seems to show 
that the second alternative meets the case : that it is the 
existence of A, the constructive result of the first elemental 
instinctive act, that is the stimulus of b, for in the case of 
the regulation b goes on without a or after b itself has 
already once taken place : without a, if the result of the in- 
stinctive act was changed by the adding, and after a previous 
b, if it was changed by the removing of anything. It is 
here that we meet the problem of how the state of A as such 
may be transmitted to the organism in order to determine 
what is to go on, and it is clear that this is precisely the 
problem of the nature of the stimulus calling forth b, 
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regarded as an independent instinctive phase. Is this 
stimulus simple or is it individualised, that is to say, 
specifically combined of elements ? 

It is not very pleasant to be again obliged to leave our 
question unsolved, but nothing has been done in an exact 
manner towards answering it. It may seem, of course, as 
if only typically combined or " individualised " stimuli could 
suffice to explain the modification of the instinctive acts in 
exact correspondence with what is required; but this is 
only probable, nothing more. 

I once more feel obliged to say that the evidence of the 
mere fact of r^ulation among instincts is very scanty at 
present. Indeed even what we have mentioned about 
observations of this kind is hardly as well established as it 
ought to be, and I freely confess that I have treated so- 
called " facts " here as if they were a little better established 
than they probably are, simply in order to get a basis for 
our analytical discussion. It remains, however, a mere 
discussion of possibilities. For not one of the observations 
which we have mentioned, regarding the regulability of 
instincts, has been made with the special purpose of 
studying that particular point. 

Let us shortly mention the only experimental case in 
^hich our problem has been studied with full and careful 
attention. The entomologist Ch. F. Schroeder,^ in studying 
the behaviour of certain caterpillars by the aid of experi- 
ments, has found that these animals are able to adapt their 
instinctive acts of spinning most accurately to the real state 
of the product formed so far; he not only saw them 
repairing their weaving, after it had been disturbed inten- 

^ Ferhandl. d, zooL 0e9. 1903, p. 158. 

4 
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tionally, but his caterpillars also formed typical tissues by 
using leaves of abnormal forms intentionally prepared, or by 
using leaves of plants that are not normally employed. 

It is to be hoped that future research vdll follow in 
the track of the one last mentioned, that is to say, that 
entomologists will observe the behaviour of their insects 
with the full appreciation of the bearing of the study upon 
the problems of theoretical biology, and not only in the 
interests of natural science proper.^ 

f. CONCLUSION 

Here, then, we may close our discussion of instinctive 
movements. It has yielded some indications of vital 
autonomy in the field of instinctive life, but no real, 
absolute proofs ; for the facts are too scanty at present to 
aUow any definite answer to the chief problems appearing 
in this field, viz. the problem of the nature of the stimuli 
and of the regulability of instincts, the latter problem being 
reducible to the former. It is probable that both these 
problems will be answered some day in favour of vitalism, 
that, as matters stand, no machine can in feud be imagined 
capable of accounting for what happens. 

Such a result would not be in conflict with the analytical 

^ Onoe more I call attention to the "turning oyer*' of animals when put 
into an ahnormal position, though we are not accustomed to speak of instincts 
proper in these cases (see page 81 f.). No doubt the process of taming in 
its single phases is exclusiyely made up of '"regulations." Are they of such 
a type that the "whole " of the actual abnormal state enters in some way, or 
are they mere sums of single acts, purposeful only on account of their per- 
former's general organisation ! Certain experiments of Preyer's seem to me to 
deserve more attention with regard to our question than they have generally 
reoeiyed {MiJUL zool Station Neapel, viL, 1886. See also Jennings, 
Behaviour qf the Lower Orffanisms), 
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aeheme of the co-ordinatiozi of organic movements as set 
forth by von UexkuelL The demetUal physiological fiictors 
of this scheme wotdd be found to be at work also in 
instincts ; but there would be something else also at work, 
a " something " that may be said to make %Lse of the factors 
of this scheme 



3. Action 

a. PRELIMINARIES 

The way generally taken by science is from the simple to 
the complicated phenomena, and therefore when taming to 
the analysis of those organic movements which are called 
''actions/' we might probably be expected to follow this 
ordinary and well-established route. But we shall not do 
so, and we have good reasons for so choosing our path. 
It might seem most natural, after having discussed the 
main points of the theory of reflexes and instincts, to 
proceed to analyse first the most simple cases of what might 
for any reason whatever be called ''action," and, after 
surveying the whole series of animal organisms, to end by 
analysing the action of man. But there is one special 
point which renders a totally different arrangement of 
materials far more suitable and convenient On account 
of a very strange feature, which, in spite of its strangeness 
may be pronounced the most universally known in 
theoretical biology, we prefer to begin our analysis of 
action with those cases where action is of the most 
complicated nature, and only to add certain remarks about 
its simpler forms at the very end. The reasanvng and 
analysing ncUuralist is an acting organism himself — that is 

62 
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the strange though universally known fact spoken of. One 
of our final chapters will try to deal with the most central 
problem, both of philosophy and of biology proper, that is 
established by this fact ; at present we make use of it in 
a purely practical manner. In observing the actions of 
animals and men, many more differences are revealed to 
us in the men than in the animals, because we understand 
the former and not the latter. Psychology thus, though 
not our aim, is becoming our means of investigation. Only 
by the aid of a truly objective psychology are we able to 
analyse action into its ultimate elements. We never 
could analyse the actions of any animal so far : we do not 
even see everything that there is to analyse in them. 

No Pseudo-psychology 

By no means, of course, do we intend by our appeal 

to psychology to introduce that sort of pseudo-psychology 

which we excluded from natural science when we were 

studying instincts. All acting organisms, including acting 

men, are to us simply natwrai bodies in motion; at least 

they are immediately presented to us as such, though 

tnalysiB in its progress may introduce natural agents which 

would represent not motion only but also the possibility of 

movement These agents or factors, however, would by 

no means be psychological in the introspective sense — ^the 

only sense which the word '' psychological " may legitimately 

possess. 

Our time is limited, and therefore I cannot insist more 
explicitly upon this methodological point ; but let me beg 
you always to remember that in what follows we shall 
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deal only with such phenomena as occur on bodies in Tininf 
called organisms, and that it will be our purpose to discover 
the laws according to which the motions of these bodiea 
occur. We may end in vitalism again in this 
but certainly we shall not end in pseudo-psychology. 



^his chapter^H 



Cfmwml Definition of AdimL Clams of Jlfii 
which are not Actions 



A few remarks about the most general definition of 
actioD. in both a positive and a negative form, seem 
desirable by way of preliminarj. 

An " action *' is every animal movement which depends 
for its specificity on the individual life history of its 
performer in such a manner that this specificity depends 
not only, as will be seen later on, on the specificity of the 
actual stimulus but also on the specificity of all stimuli 
the past, and on tlieir effect. No animal movement is 
be called an action in which this criterion is not presenl 
at least in a certain degree. In the language of subjective 
psychology this criterion is called " experience/' We shall 
presently introduce a more suitable name for it, but in 
this short survey the word " experience *' may be used. 

There is no experience, and therefore no " action/* when 
the final physiological elemental process in the motor 
organs, is. the process of contraction, goes on better the 
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second or third than it did the first time : we speak of 
'' functional adaptation " of the nervous system ^ in thi 



' FiinctioMl idftpt&tion of thft muscles as auch ia, of oouraa, tJiothi 

phemomeDon, n^l bcioDgmg to the present dUoUHaion* 
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case. Nor is there "action" in the case of so-called 
mnscolar " fatigue." 

But both these phenomena, especially functional adapta- 
tion, that is, an improvement of functioning by functioning 
itself, may be combined with real acting, and, indeed, there 
is one group of facts in which this combination is very 
important Ton all know the process which is commonly 
called the TnechaniscUum of acting; the piano-player offers 
a good instance of it, but any one going down a staircase 
is also an example. Popular psychology says that here 
we see complicated motions, which, though under the 
control of consciousness when first learned, are freed from 
this control later on. It would be more correct to say 
that one and the same action-effect, repeated veiy many 
times, may combine with functional adaptation of some 
unknown part of the nervous system in such a way as to 
acquire almost the character of a typical reflex. This 
process of what is called '' exercise " is by no means identical 
with the process of acting as such, and we have devoted 
these few words to it in this place in order that we may 
exclude it from our studies later on. 

Moreover, we are not entitled to speak of an " action," 

if one and the same stimulus has different motor effects 

according to the variation of certain physiological conditions 

which are not concerned in the specificity of anything 

motoriaL Such cases are well known among lower animals, 

and in dealing with the directive motions and with the 

recent discoveries of Jennings we have already mentioned 

a few instances in which changes in temperature or salinity, 

or in the degree of hunger, also change the sense of response 

to external stimuli. In such cases there is nothing like 
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an individtial history of the performer, certainly nothing 
like history with regard to the particular stimulus then 
at work. 

But then historical elements of this sort are entirely 
absent in another group of phenomena^ where at fint 
glance it might possibly seem that they were present 
Let lis begin with an instance discovered by Jennings 
in studying the Protozoon ^rnior, and already shortly 
mentioned above. To one and the same mechanical 
Btimulua Steidor first reacted by a simple turning aside, 
but this reaction did not bring it out of reach of the 
Btimulus; it then reversed the direction of its ciliary 
movement, and after that csontracted itself into its tube, 
but without success; the stimulus, a falling of powder, 
continued; then, finally, the Stenior swam away. We 
here see three or more different reactions following each 
other in correspondence to one stimulus. We may say, 
perhaps, that the following reactions occurred hemtm the 
first one was not successful, and certainly there is some- 
thing of an individual historical element in this behaviour ; 
but, in ipite of that, we should prefer not to speak of an 
action. It is one series of events that occurs here, not one 
reaction at one time and another reaction, modified by 
experience^ at another; there is "trial" perhaps, but no 
'* experience*" ^ 

But there is ** experience/' and therefore action, though 



' The mmt holdB for the moTOmentf of Ophfurjda» »ec*irding to tou 
Uexkueil and Glafier {J&urti. exjK Zml, 4, 1907). There is a great variety 
^[ reactions, hut no *' experience/' Preyer was nght in hla descnption of 
licta, but not In his iDterpr^tation, But in Asterida there exiita " eJCp^rien^/* 
heddes 4 great %ariahi}ity of reacting (««e the r&cent mtmoir of Jeoninga 
dtid on (^ge 31). 
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in ite most primordial form, when Stentor, the experiment 
with the powder being repeated after a short time, reacts 
from the very b^inning with its fourth kind of reaction 
instead of with the first ona This example, besides its 
exclading a whole group of motor phenomena from our 
future discussion, may well serve at the same time to 
illustrate provisionally what really will be called ''action" 
by ourselves. 

The Distribution of Acting 

True actions, though, as will be stated later on, of a less 
high d^ree of complication than actions in man, are most 
clearly exhibited in the following classes of the animal 
kingdom : in all, even in the lowest classes of vertebrates, 
in bees, ants, and some beetles, in crabs, cuttle-fishes. 
Actinia, and some Protozoa. 

One point has always to be kept well in mind in all 
investigations about so-called animal "intelligence." All 
organisms, of course, can acquire " experience " only about 
what is "experienced" by them: in other terms, only 
about that which stimulates them to motor reactions. Now 
it is clear, that it always must remain doubtful in lower 
organisms what sort of sense organs — to use the common 
expression at this stage of our argument — they possess; 
their "medium" will only be the sum of the factors to 
which they are accessible. How, for instance, could we 
expect individualised stimuli to act upon organisms possess- 
ing no organ like the eye or the ear ? Perhaps it is for 
this one reason that so little is exactly known about real 
acting in Protozoa. There are many observations about 
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them — those about their hunting, for instance — which 
seem to prove that a rather high degree of experience may ; 
exist in infusoria ; but who can feel able to give any fairly j 
correiit answer about the atimuli — of a chemical nature 
perhaps — which are able to reach such minute organisms ? 

And, on the other hand, there may be spheres of experience 
— in the higher classes of the Invertebrates, for instance — 
which are ahnoet unintelligible to ourselves in a subjective 
way. Bees seam to remember the absolute amount of their 
change of place in space. Even if they have been trans- 
ported passively, and not on a direct line, they always reach ^J 
their hive again. And similar facts occur in birda^^ ^M 

The very important facts recently discovered by Pawlow 
and his followers also belong here, as it seems to me, though 
they do so in a different way. " Association " may relate 
not only to phenomena of the sensorial or motor class, 
generally spoken of as " conscious " ones, but to proceases 
of secretion also. Secretion, on the part of the salivary 
glands, for instance, may be called forth by any stimulus 
that has ever been contemporary with the original stimulus 
of the purely physiological process of secretion in any way, 

A few words on the distribution of experience, not in 
the animal kingdom, hut among the parta of one organism, 
may close these preliminaries. A little more on the 
same subject is to follow in another connexion. It has 
been shown by the experiments of Goltz, Sohrader, and 

^ Kadi {BM, CenlraihhU, 26, 1906, mud other pftpers) hu givan a very 
good SD&ljjfia of the behnviour of animftla with relation to their oHeat&tlon 
m spaoG. Part of it is certaiolf litie to sight, to keeping tbe eje on a fixed 
object ; another part is due to the semicircles connect**! witli the «ar of 
vertebrates, or to other " atatit^al " ar^ua ; a la^t part, it seems to tne. Is n^t 
yet understood at all j*h)*aiologically. Tb* behanour of bees would belong 
to tiie last group. 
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others that it is not only the so-called hemispheres of the brain 
of vertebrates that are related to experience. Frogs and 
pigeons at least, and probably dogs also, may acquire new 
experience, or may at least make use of older experience, 
even after the total extirpation of those j hemispheres. No 
doubt there is less experience shown after the extirpation 
than before it ; but experience is by no means lost. Thus 
we see that other parts of the central nervous system 
besides the hemispheres may also be in relation to 
experience. This holds for all so-called lower brain centres, 
and perhaps for the spinal cord also. 

What the real meaning of these facts is, must also be 
reserved for a future discussion. And now we are prepared 
to enter minutely into an analysis of the process of acting 
itself. 



/8. THE FIKST CRITERION OF ACTING. THE HISTORICAL 
BASIS OF REACTING 

The phonograph is a well-known machine the reactions 
of which depend on its individual history in their utmost 
specificity: the phonograph may give forth what it has 
received in the past Now we have said already provision- 
ally that the individual history is one of the most important 
features concerned in the characteristics of acting. Is for 
this reason acting in any way comparable to the reactions 
of a machine such as the phonograph ? With this question 
we may fitly begin our analysis of the process of ** action." 

If we at first consider the acting organism as a whole, 
without laying any special stress on what is called its 
nervous system or its brain, we may say that the specificity 
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of every one of its actions dependa on the specificity of ^ 
stimuli relating to sensation and movement which have 
encountered it in the paat, and on all the specific effecta 
of those stimuli. This character we have already tried 
to describe briefly by saying that acting depends on the 
"individual history" of the organism, and we shall now 
describe it technically by saying that an *' htdoricai hasu of 
rmcting " (" hiatoriache Eeaktionsbasis '*) is one of the chief 
components of which the specificifcy of every action is a 
function. 

Without any difficulty you will become convinced, I 
euppose, that this '* historical basis of reacting," being one of 
the foundations of action, is something different from the 
*' history" of a phonograph. Therefore the technical term 
** historical basis of reacting*' requires a precise ttchniml 
definition: it is to mean more than the mere verbal 
e^JCpression states* The phonograph, though determined 
in the specificity of its reactions by the specificity of its 
history, is not able to change the specificity of what it has 
received in any way; the organism has the faculty of 
profiting from the specific combinations received in order 
to form other combined specificities. It changes, so we may 
say, the specificities it has encountered into other specificities, 
which it forms on the foundation of their elements. Here 
we find what we are in search of : the historical basis of 
acting is " historical " only in a moat general, not in a 
specific meaning ; spedticities, it is true, have made up the 
"history" that is commonly called "experience/' but the 
basis of reacting, as a basis of action created historically, 
is not in any way specified in detail, but consists of the 
€kmeni$ of the experienced specificities. The second half 
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of our analysis of action will have to show us how new 
combined specificities may be formed on the foundation of 
the elements of the historically received ones.^ 

But a second fundamental difference between the 
" historical basis of reacting " of a phonograph and of an 
organism may at once be discovered as easily as the first 
difference was. The phonograph receives vibrations of the 
air and gives off vibrations of the air; in other terms, 
previous stimulus and later reaction are of the same nature. 
The organism receives impressions on its sensory organs 
whilst acquiring "experience/' and gives off movements. 
That is to say, the events which have created the 
organism's history, and the events which occur on the basis 
of this history, belong to two absolutely different classes 
of phenomena. 

We now must insist more fully on the analysis of 
our '' historical basis/' and shall in the first place justify 
a certain phrase that we have used in our definition. We 
have said that actions not only depend on all the stimuli 
received in the past but also on the effects of those stimuli. 
The word "stimuli" is to include here everything 
that has affected the sense organs of the acting 
subject in any form whatever; the word "effects" is to 
embrace the final consequences of any previous moving 
that had been caused by any stimulus. The second half 
of this explanation now may seem to want some further 
interpretation, and this interpretation may advantageously 
be founded upon a short discussion of a fundamental 

^ ThMe would be a strict analogy between the "historical basis" of a 
phonograph and the " historical basis " of action if all human speech were 
like reciting a story or a poem learnt '*by heart" But — a conversation, 
for example, is something very different from this. 
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problem, very often discussed by philosophical psychologists, 
the problem of the so-called ori^n &/ ike ad of volUicn 
in the child. It will hardly be avoidable to use a 
few psychological expresaioos in the following aiialysia» 
but we repeat that we use them only for the sake of 
brevity, and it would be better could every one of them 
possess its proper phenomenological correlate; for it is 
with moving bodies in nature that we are dealing. 



The Origin of the Ads of Vdition 

Movements without auy specifio regularity, called forth 
by unknown general causes from without and within, are 
considered to l^e the real starting-point of acting in the 
child ; a supposition that agrees very well with the recent 
discoveries of Jennings, The child notes the effect of 
every one of those movements and its share in bringing 
pleasure or pain — these words taken in their broadest 
meaning — and afterwards it ** desires *' and carries out 
certain possible etfects of its movements, and others it 
does not "desire" and carry out The possible effects, 
of course, aa the age of the child advances, may relate 
to any change of the medium in the widest sens6> as 
far as the medium may be the subject of experience. It 
belongs to Psychology to make out what elemental psychical 
functions are concerned in this " desiring " and *' liking " : of 
course the rudiments of judging are concerned in it, and a 
fuller analysis would probably reveal that volition, reasoning, 
and liking are at work here as a whole, inseparable in fact 
and sepaiBted only by analytical science. It has been 
neglected by some writers, but has been most clearly 
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emphasiaed by Wundt and a few others, that the doctrine 
of the so-called origin of the act of volition relates by 
no means to the origin of volition as such, but only to 
the origin of the faculty of accomplishing what had been 
''willed." Volition itself, just as liking and judging, is 
one of the unexplainable elemental facts of psychology. 

But let us turn back to our proper problem, which 
is a problem not of psychology but of natural science. 
The discussion of the genesis of the volitional act has 
shown us most clearly, that the effects of motor stimuli 
may form part of the historical basis of reacting. It 
was the efifects of random movements that became liked 
by the child, and this liking of the efifects enters into 
the historical basis of his future actions, just as do all 
sorts of stimulations themselves. In a certain sense we 
may say that the efifects of motor stimuli become new 
stimuli on their own account, at least as far as they are 
a something presented to the organism and " experienced " 
by it, and in this way the whole analysis of the " historical 
basis" might seem to become more simple and uniform. 
But nevertheless it is worth while to maintain the 
distinction between two different types of historical bases 
of acting, and to study them as they actually occur in 
special cases. 

The Different Types of Historical Bases 

Acting based upon the experienced final efifects of 
previous motor stimuli always starts from ''chance," and 
it is in so-called " trying " that it gains its highest import- 
ance. Imagine you have got a new portmanteau without 
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knowing how to open iL Toa fint tij all aoctB of 
mampfolationt famiHr to joa firom your ezpeiiaioe aboat 
the effects of moving jcm hands with r^gud to opening 
other trunks, bat no soccess attends this " trying.* At 
last by chance yoa press a certain plain knob, and the 
opening of the box is the " effect." The second time yon 
will press the knob at once; there is no "trying" any 
more, bot the new experience assistB yoa in "trials'* in 
the fatorcL The whole process has a great similarity to 
what we know already from the analysis of the first 
actions in the child, thoogfa, of coarse, differences most 
not be overlooked. 

Experience based apon stimuli alone is no less fiEuniliar 
to all of yoa than oar last instance. The Iftftming of 
langoages and all cases of imitation are typical instances 
of this class. The general scheme of this type of 
'^ historical basis of reacting" is this: yoa learn by 
experience that a certain simple secondary phenomenon 
always accompanies the primary one which is the proper 
motor stimulos of your acting, and yoa then, in response 
to that secondary or indicating phenomenon, perform the 
same action that at first only followed the primary stimolas. 
In this way you learn to identify different tramway lines 
by the coloured boards or coloored lights they bear. 

All of you know, of course, that it is ''association/' 
as the psychologists call it, of which we have here given 
a rather complicated but not incorrect description. 

A good popular illustration of the difference between 
an ''historical basis" concerned with previous stimuli 
and effects and one concerned with stimuli alone is given 
by the two following instances. If in a strange town 
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you want to reach a certain place, of which you only 
know the general position, you will probably go wrong 
very often the first time, but will "learn" to go right 
by the "effects" of your walking. If, however, you are 
accompanied the first time by a friend who knows the town 
and give good heed to what you " see " on your way, you 
may find the place the next time without any " error." 

" Association " 

One of the most important features, we said, of the 
historical basis of reacting is that its specificities may 
be resolved into their elements. We must not, however, 
forget that, in spite of this possibility of being resolved, 
a eeriain conservation of the combination of the specificities 
received is the conditio sine qua non in the process of acting : 
otherwise there would be no ''association." Psychology, 
as you know, speaks of two kinds of "association,'' 
one dependent on contiguity, the other on similarity 
or contrast Now all association by contiguity is to 
be r^arded as in some sort the conservation of at least 
a part of the original specificity of combination in the 
stimuli forming the historical basis of acting. The mere 
&ct on the other hand that, psychologiccdly, association 
alone is quite tmable to explain the totality of psychical 
life, shows that conservation of a portion of the specificities 
originally present cannot play more than a subordinate 
part in acting: conservation does indeed play a part,, 
but there would be none but very primitive forms of 
acting, if conservation were not accompanied by separation 
and new combination of what had been received originally, 

5 
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and if there were no such thing as the remarkable 
phenomenon of association based upon contrast and 
similarity. But these processes, and in particular the 
process of resolving given complex peculiarities into other 
peculiarities, can hardly be properly understood without 
a discussion of the second fundamental characteristic of 
action.^ 

In proceeding to discuss this second characteristic we do 
not bid farewell to the first. On the contrary, as the first 
proved to be incomplete in itself without the second, so the 
second will prove to be inseparable from the first 



7. THE SECOND CRrTBRIGN OF ACTING. "INDIVIDUALITY 

OF correspondence" 

We have already explained, whilst dealing with the 
theory of instincts, what is meant by a " simple '* and an 
" individualised " stimulus. A stimulus is individualised if 
it consists of a specific combination, specifically arranged, of 
single elements ; the arrangement may be one of space as 
well as one of time. 

Now the second of the two main characteristics of action, 
considered as a problem of natural science, is that detion 
always is a reaction corresponding to an individtudiaed 
stimtdvs. I need only remind you that the sight of a 
specific person or a specific house may influence your 

* A psychological theory of asaociation is not our business. Mere panim 
association certainly contributes very little to psychical life, at least when 
we are awake. It never accounts for the fact that among the innumerable 
ideas that are ''similar" to one another one comes into consciousness at 
the given moment and none other. See the excellent 'discussion by Bergton 
{MaiUre et Mimoire, Paris, 1896), and compare also the concept of "apper- 
ception " as used by Wnndt 
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behaviour in a specific manner, and that a melody or a 
specific phrase you hear may do the same, in order to give 
you a concrete instance of what our analysis expresses 
more abstractly. 

And then the individualised stimulus of actions has an 
effect that is individualised also. There are many cases in 
the inorganic world where the same thing happens, and yet 
in spite of that there is a great difiference at the first glance 
between the Inorganic and the Organic in this field. A 
seal with specific initials may also be called an individualised 
stimulus or at least cause, and if it is pressed into hot 
sealing-wax the effect will be individualised also : but the 
two individuaUsations are of exactly the same kind in this 
case. That is not true in the individuaUsations of cause 
and effect appearing in custion : the one is individualised in 
a specific manner, but the other is individualised quite 
differently. 

In more technical language we may state the result of 
our provisional analysis as follows. Besides the principle 
of the ''historical basis of reacting," there is another 
fundamental principle concerned in actions, when considered 
AS bodily processes in nature; this second fundamental 
principle may appropriately be called the principle of '' indi- 
viducdtty of correspondence " between stimulus and effect. 

We now in the first place have to study more fully in 
what the individuality of correspondence in acting really 
consists, and it is here that the interpenetration of our first 
and our second principle, spoken of already, will become 
apparent For the individualisation of the acting effect, 
though dependent on — because corresponding to — the 
individuality of the cause, is at the same time found to 
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depend on the ** historical basis of reacting " : in other terms, 
the elements of the individualised acting effect are derived 
from this basis. 

What the theoretical consequences of this relation are 
will be shown hereafter ; at present the minute analysis of 
the correspondence between the individualised stimulus and 
the individualised effect concerned in action is to be our 
chief problem. As every problem of a complicated nature 
is easier understood when at first demonstrated in a concrete 
instance, I prefer to begin our discussion with a concrete 
fact It will be a fact very fiEuniliar indeed to all of you, 
for it is the great advantage in this department of biology 
dealing with action, that the facts are generally matter of 
common knowledge, whilst in morphogenesis even the most 
simple facts of a merely descriptive character have to be 
first explained to laymen in order to make them available 
for theoretical discussion. 

We all experience a hundred times a day what a con- 
versation between two human beings is. Let us try to* 
analyse what a conversation would mean from the point of 
view taken by natural science. Two friends meet in the 
street, and one of them. A, says to the other, B, " my brother 
is seriously ilL" There will be a very specific effect caused 
in B by the stimulus that went out from A. Let us 
imagine that the brother is in America : B then would talk 
about the difficulty of his coming home, or of visiting him, 
and very many other things, all of them of a very definite 
and specific character. But what would have happened if 
instead of the word *' brother " the word " mother " had been 
used? Certainly something very different, and certainly 
something very specific also. The mother may be living ia 
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the town where the Mends meet, then B might ask, whether 
he could do anything for her, he might remark that the ill- 
ness must be attended with some danger at her age, and he 
would say very many other things, all very specific. 

Taken as stimuli from the point of view of natural 
science, the phrases " my brother is seriously ill " and *' my 
mother is seriously ill" differ only in a point of utmost 
unimportance: br is pronounced in one case where m is 
pronounced in the other. In spite of this minute difference 
the effects of the stimuli are totdUy different. 

And now let us assume that the two friends are of 
different nationalities, the one being German, the other 
French, but that the town, where they are staying and 
where they meet, is an English town, and that both friends 
talk English, French and German equally well, and that 
they are accustomed to use all three in their conversations. 
Then A, instead of saying '' my brother is seriously ill," might 
also have said "mon fr^re est s^v^rement malade," or 
"mein Bruder ist emstlich erkrankt." What would have 
been the effect of these variations ? Certainly the same as 
that of the phrase spoken in English.^ 

This example shows us, that in acting the effect may 
xemain unchanged in spite of a most fundamental change in 
t;he stimulus : this second result of our analysis is the exact 
€K>anterpart to the first. 

In acting then, there may be no change in the specificity 

^ It hA8 been said that in these instances it is not the phrases *' my brother 
^ ill," eto., that constitute the real stimulus of action, but the general 
*' mental" condition of the person addressed. But, beyond doubt, these 
phrases are real stimuli in the true physical meaning of the word, and, 
moreorer, the general "mental" condition, t.«. what we call the "historical 
bans " in all its essentials, could never account for these particular and specific 
veaetions at this particular place and time. 
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of the reaction when the stimulus is altered fundamentally, 
and again, there may be the most fundamental difference in 
the reaction when there is almost no change in the stimulus. 
This is a very strange result to have reached by our 
analysis. 

Let us now try to state our result in more abstract form. 
This will bring us face to face with our central problem : Is 
acting explainable on the hypothesis of a specific physico- 
chemical arrangement, say a machine, or is it not ? 

The individualised stimulus in acting, represented in 
our instance by the phrase " my brother is seriously ill," may 
be expressed analytically as being a specific arrangement of 
the specific elements a, b, c, d, e, /, g, h, t, and so on. The 
specific effect which the stimulus has upon the acting person, 
say the friend B in our example, may be figured as being a 
typical combination of a^, b^, c^, dj, «^, /^, g^, h^, i^, and so 
on. The question then is : How is the series a, b, e, etc. 
connected with the series a^, b^, c^, eta, and is there any 
way of explaining a^, b^, c^, etc. by a, b, c, etc., with the aid • 
of the given organisation, with the aid of the brain in 
particular, or at least with the aid of any kind of machine, 
in the broadest sense of the word, in general ? 

Matters would be easy if to each element of the stimulus 
there corresponded an element of the effect, if a^ were the 
effect of a, b^ of b, c^ of c, and so on. That is so in the 
phonograph, but by no means in acting. How then may 
our observations of what happens in ordinary conversation 
be formulated analytically? It seems to me that our 
particular result may be generalised in the following 
manner. 

Firstly, change the stimulus from a, 6, c, rf, e, /, g, A, i 
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into d, hf y, d, e^ f, g, A, i, and the effect may be tmnflformed 
from Oj, \, Cj, dj, €^, /j, ^j, Aj, i^ into m, n, o> p. 5, r, ^, ^, 

And secondly, change the atimulus from a, h^ c, d, e,/, 
gt h, i into ct, fi, 7, S, €, f, 1^, 6, t, k, and the effect may remain 
«p 6^, Cp rfj, Cj,/p ^j, A^, i^, in spite of that cbanga 

There can hardly be a clearer expression of the fact that 
it is the totality in its ^ecificUy, both of the stimulus and 
of the effect, that comes into account in acting, and nothing 
elsa But what is the meaning of this totality ? 

Here we have used the word that embraces our problem, 
almost unwillingly ; we may say, that it came upon tia 
unawares : the word " meaning/* The totalities of atimulue 
and effect have a " meaning/' and their meanings do not at 
all depend on one another piece by piece. 

We meet a psychological term here, though we know 
that we are not allowed to enter the field of psychology : at 
any rate we have found something very strange, 

L A NEW PEOOF OF TUB AUTOKDMY OF LIFE 

Frdiminary Hemarka 



We now ask the important question : Is there anything 
like this in inorganic nature ? If not, one of our principles 
concerned in acting, the principle of the iTidividimlity of 
carre^ondmicCj would form a new and independent proof of 
the autonomy of the phenomena of life, of vitalism. 

Is it possible to imagine a machine, or rather, to con- 
ceive the brain as a machine, the reactions of which, being 
individualised combinations of a high degree of complexity, 
change correspondingly with any sort of a stimulus which 
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ia ^0 itself individualised? Or does it contradict the 
concept of a machine to assume that a typical arrangement 
of physico-chemical elements might respond to typically 
comhined stimuli with always a typically combined effect, 
though the single elements of the one do not stand in cauflal 
relation to the single elements of the other ? 

In a former part of our lectures, when dealing with th 
physiology of metabolism and of immunity in parttcnla]', 
we said already that the indefiniteuess of correspondence 
between specific cause and specific effect, always fallowing 
the principle of adaptive regulation, may be taken aa in- 
dicating at leaat the autonomy of life-processes. It was of 
** simple " stimuli that we were then speaking ; but now we 
have to do with " individualised " stimuli, and it Beems to 
me that a proof of vitalism ia now possible instead of a 
mere indication of it, on account of the intimate nature of 
the correspondence between the individualised stimulus and 
the individualised effect, both of which are totalities.* 

Goltz,* when analysing the movements of frogs deprived 
of their hemispheres, introduced the term "answering 
reaction " (" Antwortsreaktion ") in order to state what 
happened in his experiments. He did not altogether avoid 
pseudo-psychology in his discussions, but, in spite of that, 
his concept seems to me to be as valuable as his experiments 
were* Indeed we may say that it is because they are 



4 



^ What tbU ** totality," bailt up of ai^guUritic*, is, can be beit tiiid«t»ti 
by Ad escuniioQ into the field of pure psychology. The artist, & paint'er 
«^amp1«, be&ra witbia himself tbe comtibte totality of wba.1 he is to perform, 
and wbftt afUrwarda is to be carried out by aingle acta of movement of hh 
ha&d. In the satno way the fiitigle pbraaea of a oonreriiition, in spit« of their 
consistLDg of dngle elements form ». totality that ^' meani " sometbiDg. 

' Beitragt tur Lehre von den Functiimm dtr Nervtncefdren du FnmkeM^ 
BflrllD, l%m. 
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a^motring rmetions, or still better, individualised answering 
reactions, that actions seem to be beyond the reach of 
mechanical explanation. 

A few words may not be out of place with regard to the 
difiTerent possible kinds of " individuality " that stimuli and 
effects in acting may acquire. The individualised effects 
of action, as will easily be understood, may be composed 
according to order in time exclusively, like a phrase in a 
conversation or a melody, or according to time and space, 
like all objects of art or handicraft The individualised 
stimuli may belong to the two classes just mentioned, but 
there is also a third class which is composed specifically 
only with regard to space: the perfect object of art or 
handicraft as a stimulus belongs here, and so does any 
typical object, any " Gegenstand." Also this last class of 
stimuli possesses an individual wholeness, as a table or a dog, 
for instance. We meet here the problem we met already 
when dealing with the problematic stimuli of instincts. 
The dog, "this dog," "my dog" is "the same" stimulus, 
seen from any side or at any angle whatever : it always is 
recognised as " the same," though the actual retina image 
differs in every case. It is absolutely impossible to under- 
stand this fact on the assumption of any kind of preformed 
xnaterial recipient in the brain, corresponding to the stimulus 
in question,^ even if we intentionally n^lect the fact that 
t;he material recipient would have been created ly the 
stimulus in the individual's life: a recipient for the dog 
seen from the side would not suffice for identifying the 
dog from behind! In fact — to speak psychologically — 

^ Such an attempt has lately been made by von Uexkaell {ZeiUchr, /. 
JBiol. 50, 1907). 
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identification or simple remembrance of sameness depends 
only in part on stimulation, and is in the main an active 
trying on the part of the Ego according to probability.^ 
We shall come back to this point later on. 

So much, for the present, about the "individuality of 
correspondence " in its bearing on vitalism. 

It always is an agreeable occurrence when two in* 
vestigators in the same scientific field independently arrive 
at almost the same results, and as some such independent 
but contemporaneous discoveries have been made in the 
subject that we are now considering, I should like to aak 
your permission to say a few words about them. It was in 
the spring of 1903 that I first published the argument 
forming a new and independent proof of vitalism, which I 
just have explained to you, and it was at about the same 
time that the late philosopher Busse, in his book, Oeid und 
Kbrper, Sede und Zeib, brought forward an argument against 
so-called psycho -physical parallelism, which is almost 
identical with my analysis down to the smallest details; 
and we knew nothing at all about one another. Busse uses 
a telegram as his instance, where I use a conversation, but 
that is the only difference. Later on we shall see that 
proving the autonomy of life, as revealed in acting, is 
indeed the same as defeating the parallelism-theory. 

But there is still another case of independent argument 
to be mentioned. I was very glad to learn after this 
chapter was written that one of the most original thinkers 
of the present day, the French philosopher Henri Bergson, 
in his profound analysis of the relation between Matiire et 

^ Compare B«rgsoD, and also the paper of von Kries : Ueher die inaUriellen 
Omndlagcn der Dewusstseiiis-Erscheinungenf TublDgen, 1901. 
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M&aurire^ had, as early as 1896, established what I should 
call the autonomy of acting, by a discussion which, though 
confined to Psychology, and therefore different from my 
own analysis in verbis, is very similar to it in re. I most 
strongly recommend Bergson's book to all who take a deeper 
interest in our subject 

Let us call those arguments in favour of the autonomy 
of life which were gained from the analysis of the 
differentiation of the harmonious-equipotential systems as 
concerned in morphogenesis the first proof of vitalism. Let 
US call the evidence obtained from the discussion of the 
genesis of the complex-equipotential systems, which are the 
foundation of heredity and of many morphological regula- 
tions, the second proofl Then we may see a third proof of 
vitalism in our analysis of the principle of the " individuality 
of correspondence/' which is one of the chief characteristics 
of action. This proof is as independent and self-contained 
as the first two proofs; nothing but the general logical 
scheme is the same, viz., a machine of whatever kind or 
degree of complication is not imaginable. 

The Union of the two Chief Criteria of Acting 

But our third proof is not yet complete ; we must add 
another half to it, and it was for this reason that we have 
so far dealt with it comparatively briefly. 

The principle of the individuality of correspondence, as 
we know, does not mean that there is a statical or fixed 

^ Paris, 1896. — ^This ezoellent work was quite unknown to me when I 
wrote my Seele (1903), and is not even mentioned by Busse or by A. Klein 
(Die modenun Theorien Hber das allgemeine Verhdltnis vwi Leih und SeeU, 
Breslan, 1906). 
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something, the brain, through which that correspondence 
passes, and the real nature of which — whether machine or 
not — is in question. The brain, or rather the reacting some- 
thing, has been created in its specificity, has been made 
such as it is &y its history. The first half of our argument, 
therefore, though able itself, it seems to me, to prove 
vitalism, requires to be completed by another half, and this 
second half will be gained by a minute analysis of the 
''historical basis of reacting.** Both our principles of 
action, we know, are united inseparably. 

That which acts in action is, as we know, determined in 
its potential specificity by its individual history. All the 
stimuli it has received in the past, and all the effects of 
these stimuli, determine how stimuli may be answered in 
the future, in agreement with the principle of the in- 
dividuality of correspondence. 

Here, now, we are faced by the very strange fietct that 
a something, from which reactions are to start, is determined 
in the specificity of its faculty of reacting almost completely 
from without ; but not in the sense of a mere giving back 
of what had been received. We know, firstly, that it is 
solely the elements of the typical combinations received that 
form the basis of all reacting in the future, and secondly, 
that specificities are received in a very different field from 
that in which they are given off in reacting. So-called 
sensations, or rather typical constellations of centrifugal 
irritations of the central nervous system, are received ; 
movements, or rather typical constellations of irritations 
of centripetal nerves, are given off. It is the latter point, 
as we know, that distinguishes our reacting "something" 
from the phonograph. 
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I could not imagine any sort of "machine" so con- 
stracted as to react in the manner the organism does, and I 
suppose that you also will not be able to do so. Imagine 
that it is the medium, in the widest meaning of the term, 
and the medium alone, which makes a child speak English 
or Greiman or French, that the medium only makes him a 
reader of the Latin or the Greek, or the Cyrillian or the 
Arabic alphabet, and you will become convinced still better 
perhaps than by mere abstraction, what an impossibility it 
would be to assume a machine to be the foundation and 
basis of these facts. 

Does it not contradict the very concept of a " machine," 
i.e. a typical arrangement of parts built up for special 
purposes, to suppose that it originates by contingencies 
from without? And, in fact, the "historical basis" of 
acting originates in its specificity by contingencies from 
without, and afterwards plays its part in the " individuality 
of correspondence." The " individuality of correspondence," 
even in itself, is inconceivable on the basis of something 
pre-established or prepared, since stimulus and reaction are 
totalities. But now what might possiblt/ have been prepared 
a priori, proves to be not prepared but made from without, 
and made from without in such a manner as to allow of 
resolution into its elements and transport into another 
acene of events. 



So-called "Anaiogies " to Acting 

Mechanistic authors occasionally have brought forward 
some inorganic " analogies " to ** experience " or to " memory " 
as the potential ground of experience. I doubt whether 
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any one of them really thought he had given even the 
alightest mechanical explanation of the facts in question 
by doing so. In fact, what they have brought forward, it 
seems to me, does not even deserve to be called " analogy," 
much less "explanation" of the historical basis of reacting 
as it really is.^ 

In the first place, we must notice that — speaking 
psychologically — mere " memory," as the faculty of simple 
storing and identifying, is far from being the same as the 
" historical basis " as it plays its part in action. In psycho- 
logical terms " association " comes in here, besides *' memory " 
pure and simple, and not merely association alone but 
association submitted to judgment Here again the 
"historical basis" is inseparable from its rdle in the 
" individuality of correspondence." 

The so-called elastic after-effect, and some similar 
phenomena, have occasionally been called analogies to the 
historical basis. In my opinion, however, they are not even 
analogies to simple " memory " ; they may be analogies to 
" fatigue," but that is about the opposite to what is con- 
cerned in "experience." Certainly an elastic ball is 
" altered " by its " history " ; but our critics must remember 
what we understand by this word in our definition, which is 
throughout of the style of a technical term. Others have 
objected to my argument by saying that the " reactions " of a 
mountain, with regard to its being slowly washed away by 

' A very c&reful analysis of my Seele has been given by Beoher {ZeUiehr, 
/. Psych. 45, 1907, p. 401). Becher is right in saying that my two "criteria" 
ought always to be regarded together. But his mechanical analogy to their 
being at work together (p. 428) fails, since he does not consider that the 
historical stimuli and the reactidns of my *' historical basis" belong to 
different fields of events. 
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rains and rivers, also depend on its individual geological 
" history." Granite resists destruction longer than limestone, 
bat why do my critics not say that a mountain '' acts/' 
whenever it is lowered by atmospherical agents ? In fact 
they do no^ say so — and I suspect they never wilL 
But let us formulate the distinction as strictly as possible 
In the elastic after-efifect one and the same process occurs 
the first time in a typical manner, considered as to quantity, 
and the second time a little dififerently. In dynamical 
geology dififerent phases of history are followed by merely 
passive difTerent efifects in later days, the first differences 
corresponding with the second in locality. In acting, 
however, historical specificities (including differences) in 
quite a special class of occurrences, namely, sensation in the 
widest sense of the word, are responsible for specificities 
(including differences) which firstly are active and true 
reactions to real stimuli in the narrowest sense of the 
term, and which secondly occur in quite another field of 
happening, in the field of movements. In the face of these 
diversities all "analogies" between "experience" and 
inorganic events appear to be a mere playing with words. 

Analogies like these would never have been even 
suggested, had it always been borne in mind that so-called 
experience, or rather the principle of the " historical basis 
of reacting" in our strict definition, not only means the 
mere recollection of what has happened, but means also the 
ability to use freely in another field of occurring the elements 
of former happening for newly combined individtLolised 
specificities of the future which are wholes. We see one 
of our fundamental principles of acting always united with 
the other, and this fact may also be well expressed by 
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stating that the word "element/' in its relation to the 
principle of the "historical basis," is throughout relative. 
'' Elements " may be words, but may be the mere letters 
also, or whole phrases, or the mere lines of the written 
characters — just as you like. We understand how 
restricted the rdle of "association" in acting is: it is 
important, no doubt, but only as a means of acting ; or, to 
speak psychologically, association ofifers the material for 
judging, but is not judging; and judging enters into all 
psychical acts that are more than association. 

But as all so-called analogies of inorganic facts to 
experience are not really analogies, so, on the other hand, 
all endeavour to transfer the elemental organic or vital 
{ajcts to the inorganic world are extremely misleading also. 
It is nonsense to speak about the stone "liking" to reach 
the ground, even if " liking " is only a psychological word 
for a natural process. There ia nothing at all in the 
inorganic world even in the least comparable with the 
"individuality of correspondence." Modem monism, so- 
called, ia unfortunately almost always a monism of mere 
phrases but not of ideas. 

Condusians 

Let us then try to formulate in a definite manner 
our third proof of the autonomy of life, founded upon the 
analysis of acting as a phenomenon in objectified nature. 

All acting is correspondence between individualised 
stimuli and individualised effects occurring on a basis of 
reaction that has been created historically from without 

Acting defies explanation of any kind on the basis of 
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phydco-ohemical tectonics of any sort, for the following 
reasons. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to imagine 
a machine — ^in the widest sense of the word — such as to 
allow of even the individuality of correspondence in acting, 
taken alone. For it can be shown that it is not the single 
constituents of the stimulus on which the single constituents 
of the efifect depend, but one whole depends on the other 
whole, both " wholes " being conceivable in a logical sense 
exclusively. 

But to this first general impossibility is added a second, 
atill more important^ by an analysis of the character of the 
historical basis. That the individualised correspondence 
in acting takes place upon a historical basis, that its basis 
is made from without, is a very strange feature in itself — 
but here we have the phonograph as an analogue. The 
historical basis of actings— the ''prospective potency" for 
acting, if you care to say so by analogy — differs in two 
fimdamental respects from the phonograph, or from any 
sort of machine imaginable in physics and chemistry. 
Firstly, the effects that are given off in acting occur in a 
field of natural events very different from that of the 
stimuli received historically : sensations belong to one, 
movements to another field. Secondly, the historical basis 
serves only as a general reservoir of faculties, the specific 
combinations of the stimuli received historically being 
preserved by no means in their specificity, but being 
resolvable into elements ; these elements then — transferred, 
however, to another sphere of happening — are rearranged 
into other specificities, according to the individuality of the 
actual stimulus in question. 

6 
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The " something " that " acts " has the innate faculty of 
producing some specific combination of muscular movements ; 
the combination it produces in a special case depends on 
the individuality of the stimulus present in that case, and 
on the whole of past sensations in the widest sense. 

This is the result of an analysis of action unbiased by 
dogmatism. 

€. THE "psychoid" 

This seems to be just the right place in our discussion 
to give a name to the acting something which we have 
discovered not to be a machine. We might speak of 
"entelechy" again, as we did in the theory of morpho- 
genesis, but it appears better to distinguish also in 
terminology the natural agent which forms the body 
from the elemental agent which directs it. The words 
" soul," " mind," or " psyche " present themselves, but one 
of them would lead us into what we have so carefully 
avoided all along, viz., pseudo-psychology. I may speak of 
my " psyche " — which is no more than saying " Ego " — ^but 
there ""are" no souls in this sense in the phenomenon 
called nature in space. I therefore propose the very 
neutral name of "Psychoid" for the elemental agent 
discovered in action. " Psychoid " — ^that is, a something 
which though not a "psyche" can only be described in 
terms analogous to those of psychology. In fact, there 
can be no doubt that only the processes called "ab- 
straction," " thinking," and so on, will enable us to under- 
stand the correspondence of the two individualities in 
our important principle: and the process of so-called 
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'* abstraction/' regarded as a process occurring on bodies, 
cannot be performed by a machine. That is our justi- 
fication of the name " Psychoid." 

If the analysis of instincts should help us some day 
to a true proof of vitalism, instead of ofiTering only some 
indications towards it, it might also be said that a 
*' psychoid" is the basis of instinctive phenomena. The 
usual difference between the " Conscious " and the " Uncon- 
scions " would then have to be brought to its legitimate and 
truly philosophical expression by distinguishing between 
two different kinds of psychoids. 

There certainly is a difference, expressed already by 
the want of experience in instincts. But there is a 
difference between the instinctive psychoid and morpho- 
genetic entelechy also. 

The first systematic vitalist we know, Aristotle, saw these 
analytical differences very clearly and gave a very adequate 
denomination to them. Calling the spiritual principle, 
which he r^arded as the real foundation of life, '^^vxv ^ 
general, he carefully discriminated between three kinds of 
it The lowest of all is the '^vxv OpeirriKti, the soul of 
metabolism, which, together with its modifications, called 
av^ffrucri and yevrjriicii, that is, the soul of growth and of 
propagation, may be said to represent our " Entelechy " 
as concerned in morphogenesis; it is possessed by all 
organisms, plants as well as animals. The next higher 
class of souls is represented by the '^vxv olaOrrnKi^, the 
soul of sensation as well as of volition; it belongs to 
animals only, and to some extent may properly be called the 
soul of instincts. It is only to men, according to Aristotle, 
that the highest soul, the voxs, is given, that is, the faculty 
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of reasoning, corresponding to what we have called the 
" psychoid " as regulating action. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the general classificatioii 
of Aristotle may be accepted even nowadays, at least 
with a few modifications, if we give up his restriction of 
voik as being only possessed by man. Certainly there is 
more than mere instinct in animals, at least if the word 
instinct is used in its original meaning, that is in the sense 
of purposefulness and perfection in reacting vrithatU any 
experience or anything similar to experience in any way. 
We do not intend to deny by this statement the great 
differences that exist between acting in man and acting 
in even the highest animals; later on we shall learn a 
little more about these problems. But there certainly 
is " experience " in the proper sense of the word in many 
animals. In this respect I cannot agree with the terminology 
of Wasmann, though, what is more important, I almost 
wholly agree with his actual analysis of the facts in 
question. 

We now have completed the outlines of our analytical 
study of action as such, and have given a distinctive name 
to its results. But we must not yet leave our present 
studies: the part which the brain and nervous system 
play in acting is not yet clear from what we have said, 
and a few words about the real differences in acting 
between man and animals may also seem to be required. 

f. THE " SPECIFIC ENERGY " OF THE SENSORY NERVES 

According to our analytical researches so far it might 
seem as if the brain were almost unnecessary in acting ; 
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but, of course, such an opinion would be very far from the 
truth. 

Let us then try, in the first place, to connect our 
analysis with a physiological problem which has been 
discussed very often in the last century, and which can by 
no means be said to be solved ; a problem that relates to 
our concept of the "individuality of correspondence," in 
80 far as the process of the " individualisation " of the 
stimuli comes into account I refer to the problem of the 
so-called " specific energy " of the sensory nerves, and you 
will easily understand that this problem is not unconnected 
with our analysis, if you remember that all stimulation to 
acting is transmitted along the sensory nerves.^ 

According to Johannes Mueller, the father of the '' law " 
of the specific energy, the meaning of this principle was 
that the specificity of sensation, say of red or green, or heat 
or a musical tone, was in some way a " property " of the 
single nerve fibre under stimulation, and that it was quite 
indifferent by what sort of an occurrence the stimulation 
had happened. Later science has transferred the speci- 
ficity from the nerve fibres to specific localities of the brain, 
but the general view has remained almost the same, and 
Emil du Bois-£eymond gave strange but clear expression 
to the doctrine when he said that after an operation which 
combined the ear with the optic nerve and the eye with the 
acoustic nerve, we should hear lightning as a crack and 
see the thunder as a line of sparks. 

Intentionally we shall put aside the whole epistemo- 

^ 8o-oaUed ** spontaneooB " actions are intentionally left out of account here, 
as they do not tonoh our most fundamental problems. No doubt something 
affecting the brain, in some way, is concerned in these facts also, and there- 
fore no special discussion is required. 
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l<^cal part of the question concerned here, which is by no 
means an easy problem, and has been treated rather im- 
propet-ly in almost all essays on it Even Johannes 
Mueller was wrong when he paralleled his principle with the 
Kantian doctrine of apriorism, with which it has nothing 
at all to do. Intentionally we shall take up the position 
of naive realism in the short discussion that is Ui follow, 
and ahall not hesitate to enter for a moment into the field 
of pseudo-psychology. 

We simply ask, is it true that the process of nervous 
conduction is always the same, and that specific qualities 
reach the brain only because specific parts of it have been 
stimulated without any relation to the nature of the 
stimulus ? It seems to me, I confess, that we are quite 
unable to say at preaent whether it is tme or not 
Certainly there is not a single instance brought forward 
in favour of Mueller's principle that can be said to be above 
all doubt. The often discussed fact, for instance, that 
cutting the optic nerve gives the sensation of light proves 
nothing, since, as all modem authors agree, this operation 
is not possible without stimulating the retina to a certain 
extent before the nerve has been cut quite through. The 
electrical phenomena, on the other hand, that are exhibited 
equally well in any stimulation of nerves whatever, are 
only secondary phenomena, and prove nothing either for 
or against the problem of qualitative differences in nervous 
conduction. There remain only the facts — strange as they 
are — of a localised feeling of say the hand or the fingers 
after the amputation of the whole arm, but not a single 
one of these amputations has been performed on an 
individual who had not already received the specific tensa- 
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tioDS in question in the normal manner during his previous 
life. There alwajrs had been many normal stimulations 
before the operation, and who is able to say whether the 
different localities of the brain may not have become 
specific ly hewing been stimuUUed specifically 1 We shall 
come back to this question on another occasion. 

Now, on the other hand, the experiments made with the 
aid of an extirpation of parts of the brain, as carried out 
by Croltz and many others, have positively shown, as will 
also be discussed later on, that there may be a certain 
T^nlation in those parts, at least to a certain extent. 
Of course, there probably will be a difference in regulation 
according to whether the single parts of one and the same 
sensory sphere, or whether parts belonging to different 
** senses," are in question. There may be a regulability in 
tiie first case and not in the latter. But even then the 
principle of "specific energy" would be broken as far as 
the single elements of one nerve or the single parts of one 
so-called " centre " are concerned : one and the same element 
of the brain would be related to various qualities of sensa- 
tion — at least with regard to one and the same sensory 
sphere — and, on the other hand, we could hardly escape 
the hypothetic assumption that one and the same fibre of 
a nerve is able to transmit stimulations that are different 
with regard to sensory "quality." This view is held at 
present by Hering,^ while Wundt^ seems to go still farther 
in assuming what might be called the original equi- 
potentiality of the brain. 

Thus the principle of Mueller might be half true, half 

* Zur TheorU der Nerventaiigkeit, Leipzig, 1899. 
^ Phyiiologi9che Psychologie, 6. Aufl., Leipzig, 1903. 
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false, as far as the adult is concerned, though it is perhaps 
quite fabe for the child.^ We soon shall enter once more 
into these qnestions. 

At this stage of our anaJjsis the most Important point 
for ourselves — strange to say — is not the question about the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the theory of " specific eneigies," 
but the simple fact thai this whole problem does fU}i i<mch cU all 
our prindple af the *' individnaliiy of corresj^mdems'' It wa« 
only to make this clear that our short remarks about the 
present state of tlie problem of specific energy have been 
made here. 

In facti if any kind of equipotentiatity of the brain 
were positively established, a mw ^d independent proof 
of vitalism might be gained from that fact alone. But even 
if Mueller's law held good, nothing would be affected in our 
preimus discussion. For the principle of the " individuality 
of correspondence,** one of the two foundations of our third 
proof of life -autonomy, only deals with the unii^ and 
individuality of a totality which is constituted by single 
elements, without asking iii any way hi/ what sort 0/ 
processes the elemeTita of the external "individualised" stimultis 
may be off^ed to the ^"^mmeiking'' that is reacting. That this 
something cannot be a machine remains ecjually true both 
if different processes of conduction may occur in the same 
nerve fibre, and if it is different localities of the brain which, 
when irritated, represent the different elements of the 

^ In refuting th« priDciple of m " speoiBc envr^/* in the senne of Johuiiic* 
Mueller^ we, of courw, do not iofcend to deoy what may be called tiie 
spocificity of aeDsatiou and its incompattbilitj with everything like moTe* 
raent or <j©ergy. Whenever— to ipeak in the language of ii*ivo reaUsm — 
sflDsatloti occurs, th«re alwj^js oeoiiri 90iD«thiug absolutclj alien to that 
which '*Gat)ied " senaatioii. But tocaoM spocifle sensation fa not the innate 
specific poteutial property of specifio p&rti of the tiervoufl system a$ such. 
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" individualised stimulus." In neither case is this stimulus 
a mere sum ; and the fact that there is more than a sum 
proves in any case that there is more than a machine at work. 
Thus we understand that our analysis of action is in- 
dependent of the problem whether the doctrine of " specific 
energy" be right or wrong. The great physiological im- 
portance of this problem, of course, is by no means 
diminished by what we have stated; but problems must 
always be clearly separated. 



ff. SOME DATA FROM CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY^ 

But now let us try to ascertain positively what the part 
played by the brain in acting is. 

We all know, of course, that the brain and the nerves 
actoally do play a most important part in actions as in all 
movements ; for the sake of completeness, therefore, we are 
forced to state at least in general terms what that part is. 
Otherwise our whole argument about action might seem 
rather unconnected with well-established facts. 

At tiie b^inning of the present part of our lectures we 
observed that we should study organic motions especially 
under the aspect of regulations, and we mentioned briefly 
that r^ulations may enter into these motions in three 
different ways. The specificity of movement may be 
determined, firstly, by the specificity of the stimuli coming 

^ Compare besides the text-books of Physiology: L. Asher, ZeiUchr.f. 
Physiol, d, SinM9org. 41, 1906, p. 157 ; Nsgel, HandJbuch d, Physiol, iii. 1 ; 
▼on Monakow, Ergebn, d, Phytiol L 2, 1902 ; Lewandowsky, Die Fundionen 
da onUraUn Nervetuystems, 1907. A very good historical and critical reyiew 
of the whole subject will be found in C. Hauptmann, Die Afetaphysik in der 
modemen Physiologie, 1898. 
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from without ; secondly, by the specificity of the variable 
state of the motor organs ; and thirdly, by the speoificity 
of the variable state of the central organs. 

Hitherto we have been studying only the first class of 
these regulations. Our analysis, leading to a new proof of 
vitah'sm, was based exclusively on the correspondence of 
the stimuli and the reactions. The brain, and in fisust 
organisation altogether, played no part in that analysis, but 
it will become important as soon as we come to study the 
other possible kinds of motor regulation. 

Let us say a few words, in the first place, about r^ula- 
bility of the brain functions themselves. This subject has 
just been touched in our remarks on the doctrine of specific 
energy. There exists anything but unanimity and agree- 
ment in this field of physiology, and to form a proper 
judgment is very difficult for one who, like myself, has no 
personal experience of the matters in question, and is obh'ged 
to rely on the literature. On the one hand, the parts of 
the brain are regarded as almost completely equal in 
function, whilst, on the other hand, the utmost functional 
specificity, even of the individual cell, has been insisted on. 

As far as I am capable of judging, it seems to me, from 
a study of the literature, both experimental and pathological, 
that ttw different fundamental factors are to be distinguished 
relating to the organisation of the brain and of the so-called 
cerebral hemispheres in particular, and each accounting for 
different results among the experimental and pathological 
facts. 

In fact there is an interesting parallelism between the 
brain and the youngest germ, inasmuch as they are con- 
structed according to two different types of complexity. In 
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the mature germ ^ we had the intimate structure of mere 

direction, more or less regulable according to the state of 

the protoplasm, and the true material structure showing 

scarcely any r^pilability at alL In the brain of the adult, 

as we shall see, we find the two features — a simple structure 

for conduction and then some higher sort of tectonics, and 

here again only one of them seems to be regulable to any 

great extent The hypothetic differences between the 

young and the adult brain with regard to regulability are 

paralleled, on the other hand, by the differences of the 

g&rm before and after fertilisation and maturation. 

The Connecting Function 

In the first place, the brain is a system of nervous 

(^c>imexions of almost inconceivable complexity for the work 

^t conduction. I think we shall not be very wrong in 

^ffjing that not only is every part of the brain connected in 

94>ine way with every other, but also almost ever}' part of 

t.'be surface of the body is by the aid of the brain connected 

in some way with every other part' It is to these features 

tliat the functional regulability of the brain relates. It ia 

a known fact that cerebral diseases, apoplexy in particular, 

diminish in their symptoms after a certain time, at least to 

a certain extent, and it is also known from experimental 

work* that defects in the brain, caused by a localised 

' See YoL i. page 85 ff. 

* For man this statement can be proved as follo\?s : You are able to decide 
^laiitaiily that when a certain point of your skin is touched you will touch 
with your finger another certain point of it ; the two i)oint8 may be any you 



* Szperiment is always better than clinical observation : for sickness may 
•lao bave affected the faculty of regulability and may overshadow it where it 
uists. 
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cperatioD, are followed by sensorial and motorial defects, but 
that these defects become smaller and smaller as time 
advances,^ until a certam maximum of regulation is reached. 
It is highly probable that this regulation, in part at least, 
is due to the fact that some typical nervous connexions in 
the braiu, which had been destroyed by the apoplexy or by 
the operation, Bre restored after a while: not, of course, 
morphologically, for there is no actual restitution or re- 
generation of any sort in the brain of vertebratea, but 
physiologically, in the sense that the functional connexion 
between the parts A and B ia now, after the destruction of 
the shortest route, accomplished by some other of the many 
possible routes. 1 

It was upon these facts that our doubts reapecting the 
doctrine of the so-called "specific energy'* in its extremes were 
based. The same facts, when more accurately and minutely 
established, might furnish a sort of new and independent 
proof of vitalism, by abowing the brain to be what might 
be called a " functional harmonious-equipotential system." 
The specificity of a raotory reaction is not dependent on 
the specificity of the brain as such, but the organisation of 
the brain is only med in order to perform a specific reaction, 
and its different parts may be used differently in such a 
manner that harmony, ie. the specificity of the individualisi 
effect in question, is never altered. 

By no means do we wish these words to be understood 
as if the possible harmony of the parts of the brain in use 
were perfect in every case. On the contrary, in spite of 

^ Aa ci rule this ditumif^liiui^ of fiitictioual defects i& tttributed Uy tbf 
ocftsiDg of the ** shock." Moat recent iiinhors, however, Agree that use h^s 
been m*de a little too freely of '*!i1iock9." There can be Uttle douUt th^t 
tliii fjiTguiite term has often blinded us to the existence of true regulatioti. 



e^^ 
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the enonnous manifoldness of cerebral connexions it can 
very well be imagined that certain apoplectical or experi* 
mental disturbances will render functional reparation 
impossible. In such cases there is no longer any connexion 
between the points A and B, and clinical or experimental 
defects are permanent 



Specific Functions in the Adidt 

But the permanency of such defects generally seems to 
Jmave otiier reasons, and I hope we shall learn to understand 
^liem, if we now turn to study the second fundamental 
feature concerned in cerebral organisation. The brain is 
-wmoi only a system of connexions: it is something more. 
"Line specific differences of sensations, to speak psychologically, 
iaeem to require some specific arrangement in organisation, 
aapecifically localised, which render the brain mequipotential 
-fto a certain extent 

And these arrangements are really found to exist. 

<}ertain specific parts of the brain seem to have a specific 

:limctional value that is more than a mere locality of specific 

<x>nnexion, at least in the adult Disturbances of these 

^ spheres," as they are called, by disease or experiment are 

to a great extent irreparabla These cerebral specificities 

would seem to be responsible for thespecificity of " sensation,"^ 

and to justify as much of the old law of Johannes Mueller 

as will stand criticism, at least with regard to the adult 

But they are not the only factors concerned in specific 

sensation: the specificity of the process of centripetal 

nervous conduction is another factor of importance. It is 

now granted by the first authorities in this field that at 
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least in one and the same sensorial sphere, such as sight, for 
instance, one nerve element may transmit different " qualities ** 
in their specificity ; and as far as the sense of smell is con- 
cerned I do not see any possibility of escaping this conclusion. 
The peripheral organs, being the seat of the real stimulation 
of the organism, in this way become responsible for the 
specificity of sensation to a very high extent, though not, of 
course, on account of the nature of the stimulating external 
agent alone, but also on account of their own (chemical T) 
specificity. 

Thus it is by the co-operation of both parts, the specific 
centres as well as the specific reception organs, that specificity 
of sensation occurs. The specific centres are not liable to 
regulation. 

Are there Specific Functions in the Newly Bom t 

But this is only true for the adult Bechterew^ remarks 
that extirpation of the so-called motor spheres carried out in 
the Tiewly horn dog or cat has no effect whatever on its 
future motions. Moreover, it is a well established fact that 
aphasia may be almost completely cured by re-learning to 
speak. These facts seem to prove that " spheres " are not 
innate but created during life, and that even "spheres" 
are liable to regulation, at least in some cases. That would 
allow us to call the brain an organ which possesses originally 
the same functional " prospective potency " in all its parts, 
these parts obtaining their specific "prospective value" 
secondarily, and being able to modify it to a certain extent 
under certain conditiona Such a doctrine would be the 
1 BetoMstmn und Himlooalisatum, Leipzig, 1898, p. 48. 
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death-blow to the doctrine of ** specific enei^ " in any sense. 
It is true, nothing has been actually ascertained here at 
present, so far as umorial nerves and centres are in question ; 
no experiments have yet been made on the newly bom. 
Might we expect that specificity of " centres " in the adult 
13 eampletelt/ a product of specificity of previous centripetal 
conductions ? — that by interchanging the connexion of the 
optic and acoustic nerves to their respective sensory organs in 
the newly born, the optic brain centre of the adult would he 
transferred to the place where the acoustic centre normally 
is, and vm versa ? Such ideas regarding " centres " as 
simply what is generally called *' Einfahrung " in the single 
nerves^ are rather revolutionary; but one must grant at 
present, it seems to me, that they are possible, and that, so 
far as only one sensorial sphere is concerned, they even are 
probable. If they held good to the fullest extent, all kinds 
of *' pressure - points," '' heat - points/* and *' pain - points " 
found in the skin of the adult would prove nothing at all, 
of course, regarding innate specificities of nerves or parts of 
the brain ; all specificities would originally be peripheral/ 

^ Tbe few *' facU'* relating to the spetificity or non -specificity of nervea 
or p&rta of the brain, besides thoB« mentioned above (p. 8fl), are the following, 
all relating to the ^ult. StirouUtion of the chorda tympani, Le. the nerve 
of taste, carried out directly by electric or mechatiical ageoti, is always followed 
by a sensation of taatc ; thii fact^ of course, may be interpreted in faimnr of 
the ap«*ciftoity of ''ceiitre$" in the adiiltj but may aiso be related to a 
chemical process in the uenre. set up bj the irritation. Langley succeeded ia 
transforming a vaso-conlracdng nerve into a vaso-dilating one, and a motor 
nerve into one that atimttlatcd ptriphcral ganglia ; a connexion of the central 
part of nerve A with the peripheral part of nerve B^ and i*ice versat had been 
effected here ; the experiment proves the possibility of centrifugal conductions 
leading to different roKulte in one and the aame nerve, it does not itumedtatelj 
relate to '* centres." 

I myself have laid stress upon the fact that in inany of the transplantation 
e\|ieninenta in young amphihial larvae, as carried out by Bom, the brain has 
to aocompliah quite abnonna! duttef , wtiieh it do6« in perfect harmony. See 
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But enough of such hypothetic discuBsions : the cerebral 
physiology of the adtUt certainly does reveal specificitieB in 
the brain which are not liable to regulation. 

The " Centre " in General 

This is the right place to say a few words on that very 
ambiguous word, " brain-centre." At first the " centre " was 
conceived purely anatomically as a so-called ganglion, but 
this view has been abandoned, especially under the influence 
of Loeb and Bethe. Loeb^ then regarded the centre as 
nothing more than a typical locality of typical intracerebral 
connexions. It seems to me that this view is a little too 
restricted. As we have said, there may be specific functions 
in the brain, related to sensation, and these functions might 
be specifically localised, at least in the adult. Of course, 
the word " centre " would be a very suitable name for these 
localities. 

The Brain and the Psychoid in General 

But, most important of all, the very factor that determines 
the specificity of any cerebral or rather motor reaction is not 
a " centre " in any sense ; we have proved that this factor 
is not physico-chemical in character at all. So we may 
say, there is something more concerned in reactions starting 
from the brain or passing through the brain than mere 
localities of connexion, and something more also than 

my SeeUf p. 42 ; also Braas, AnaL Anz, 26, 1906. The trtiuplantatioa 
experiments performed on the earthworm, hy Eorschelt, Joest, and Battloflf, 
seem only to prove the possibility of nervous conduction going on in t 
direction opposite to the normal (Arclu Eniw, Jfech. 25, 1908). 
^ Comparative Fkyiiology qf the Brain^ New York, 1900. 
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localities of speoific function; but this "more" is not a 
*' centre" in the sense of something in the brain. This 
" more/' our Psychoid or Entelechy, nsm the conductive and 
specific faculties of the brain as a piano-player uses the piano. 
In these words is included what we are jwt entitled to 
attribute to brain-functions proper. 



I 



Tfw Brain's Part in " Association " 

Another very important topic now requires some further 
elucidation. The "historical basis of reacting" is created 
in its specificity from without ; it therefore must he marked 
in a certain bodilp manner in the central nervous system* 
Let us try to show what this manner is. The immediate 
functions of the historical basis are of two kinds. It is 
an elemental fact, to speak psychologically, that a sensorial 
impression occurring the second time is known to be ** the 
same " as the first impression ; this character, " sameness/' 
may be called the first immediate function of the historical 
basis of reacting. Its second function is ** association by 
contiguity," or the fact that any sensation is not only 
regarded as the " same " or ** different," but that it also 
awakens the remembrance of other sensatious of the past, 
which were connected with it in time or space on a former 
occasion. 

It is in the brain that the possibility of the origin 
of these two kinds of elemental functions of the historical 
basis must lie in some way ; experiments indeed show that 
they are present in it in a sort of specifically localised 
distribution. 

But by no means, it must be repeated, is the primary 

7 
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factor in acting identical with these bodily prerequisites 
of actJBg^ or with their distribution: the brain is a aort 
of warehouse, a place of storing, and some day ind^ we 
may understand its physiology. Bnt the acting factor 
is not identical with the warehouse : it uses it, just as it 
uBes the brain as a system of connexiona.' The brain, 
as a specifically organised body, possesses nothing but the 
faoU^ of storing all the impressions that have occurred to 
it in any way jv^ as they are given, and, by doing so, it 
is able to become differeiUly stimulated the second time 
by the same stimulus: the "having been stimulated*' by 
it alters the type of its future effects. Borrowing a very 
convenient name from a book of Semon's,® we may say 
that the brain possesses the faculty of storing " engrammata,** 
But it oidy can store engrammata in the sense of given 
combinations of given elements, and therefore nothing but 
the psychical phenomena of simple recognition and of 
association by contiguity is unmediately related to cerebral 
processes: it is absolutely inconceivable how the brain 
q\ia bodily brain could accomplish the new and free an 
** logical " rearrangement of the elements of the engrammata.^^ 
following the lines of individuality.® The storing of 




* It caimot be oar task hero to derolop a theory of iDsanity, and »o 
maj conUnt onfaelTisa with saying thit in all *' raeBtil *' diteasea it is not t fc^_^ , 
^* mind ** wliich ia iU but the brail) : on Bc<:o\uit of abnormalitleB Ln i^K:f,« 
biain the mitid receives what mighl be called an -* abtionna! reality*'* 

The th«<5ry i>f hypisotiiim ia also beyond the province of this book. ^^)f 
conm aO hypnotising agents, though " psych [c&l " in themselvaa, mi;:^^ 
affeot the brain aom^how. The same holde for the phenomenon of «o-ca]X ^^ 
"double coDsciousnesa, " What is geaeraUy called ''snbcotiBciouanass*' i^ 
jiaycbology— a yery bad term indeed— would be a peyohoid of infarior onl^^^ 
according to our terminology, 

* Die MnemA, Leipzig, 2nd ed.^ 1908, 

* Von Uexkueira *' schemata'* promoting '^iconoreoeplion " and **mc»^d.^ 
ri^eption" can be nothing exo«pt eogrammata in the aeme defined. 
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giainmata may be compared in some way, as already said 
on another occasion, with the elastic after-effect or even 
^th the faculty of a phonograph, but the faculty of 
leananging, nay, even the faculty of ''association" by 
identity and contrast, has no relationship with any per- 
formance of any combination of physico-chemical agents 
whatever.^ 

By a psychological analogy we shall understand still 

more easily and more fully what happens. It is the 

difference between association and apperception we are 

thinking of, or the difference between idea and judgment. 

The ideas come as they like, but I judge about their being 

right or wrong in each case. The first has real cerebral 

processes as its starting-point, the second has not; it 

lias been shown in our third proof of vitalism that the 

aecond cannot be a mechanical process of any sort. To 

summarise the most important points of this proof: the 

''historical basis of reacting" might be understood 

mechanically, if this basis revealed itself as it does in 

tiie phonograph ; but it reveals itself by free combination 

of its elements. Therefore a factor that is by no means 

like anything inorganic in any sense is concerned in 

490iine these " tchemaU " are acquired, as far as action comes into accoant 
"XW fndy can be macms for acting and are in no sense whatever the acting 
OT reacting factor itself. (See Zeitkhr, /. Biol 60, 1907.) It most be 

gfUDtioned that von UezkueU himself regards his "schemata" simply as 

• 'Erkennnngsmitte/." 

1 Oor argument burdens the brain with a certain, though limited, rdle to 

IK played in relation to "memory." 

fieigson would not even go so far: to him ''souvenir pur" has no 
relation whatever to matter, except so far as "perceptions purs'' come 
into account See his excellent analysis of "attention" and "recon- 
naiaaanoe." Association (except in sleep) is a very active process, according 
to him (see Matitre et M^moire, Paris, 1896 ; compare also page 66, 
note 1). 
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acting, and the "historical basis of reacting" can only 
be said to have been created by physico-chemical processee^ 
that is, by the stimuli affecting the brain, as r^ards its 
elements ; these elements stand at the disposal of an agent 
that is autonomic. 



B. REOULABIUTY OF MOVEMENT WITH BBGABD TO THS 
MOTOR ORGANS 

We have finished our discussion of the regulations occur- 
ring in the brain and of all that is connected with them, and 
therewith have closed at the same time the study of the 
second type of the possible regulations concerned in move- 
ment, those relating to the intermediate organs, at least 
as far as the ''hemispheres" come into account Before 
adding a few words about regulation among the so-called 
" lower " brain-centres certain remarks seem to be required 
about the third possible kind of regulation of movement, 
that is, about regulations regarding the motor oigans as 
such. This may be done rather shortly, for facts may 
suitably be reduced here to the two other types of 
regulation. 

The dog who is wounded in one of his legs, and 
therefore is forced to walk on three legs only, is a good 
instance of what we mean: regulations are going on 
here in the use of the three 1^ left; these three legs 
are used otherwise than they would have been used if 
there were still all four of them. It seems to me that 
all instances of this kind may without difficulty be sub- 
sumed under our first class of regulations in motion, those 
dealing with the correspondence between stimuli and 
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leactionSy and therefore a full discussion is not required. 
Indeed the fact that there are but three sound legs is 
an item in the sum of the motor stimuli and conditions 
just as a carriage crossing the path of our dog would 
be; it forms part of the "individualised stimulus," 
according to which the individuality of the action is 
determined. But any one who prefers it might also gain 
an independent proof of autonomy fix)m this kind of 
motor regulation, by saying that, besides the individual 
correspondence between the stimulus proper and the action, 
a correspondence of an individualised type is also going 
on between the specified state of the motor organs and 
the specified use of them. In some way, of course, it 
is to the brain again that this regulation relates; other 
centrifugal nerves are used for one and the same action, 
according to what kind of abnormal state the motor organs 
are in.^ 

A very interesting clinical experiment, carried out by 
Ynlpius, deserves mention in this connexion. The tendon 
of a flexor muscle of the foot was split and one of its 
halves was made to heal in such a way that it could 
perform the function of stretching — the extensor muscle 
being paralysed. After a certain time, in fact, the 
flexor muscle was '* split" also physiologically: part of 
it was used for bending, part for stretching, as circum- 
stances required. In a very strange and perfect manner 
the ** acting principle " had succeeded here in using quite 
an abnormal centrifugal nerve, and, of course, quite 

^ Ophiurids deprived of one or more arms also show good instances of 
this class of r^golability in movement. Compare Prayer's experiments, which 
I have most completely confirmed myself. 
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ftboonnal central parts also, in the serrice of ceftaiai 
*' individualised " reactions that were needed. One oould^ 
hardly imagine a better illustratioii of the rdl© of the 
nervous system as a mere instrument for acting ; of course, 
in the light of this discovery the so-called ''motor spheres ** 
also appear as anything but absolutely fijced;^ in any 
case the organism may learn to use abnormal centripetal 
nerves for its iKmnai performances. 



U THE LOWER BEAIN CENTEBS IN VERTEBRATES 

To the whole of our discussion about the r81e of the brain 
in acting in general a few remarks must be added concerning 



^ Flourena knew is earty aa IS 42 that fowls use thetr winga in the right 
way, if the two tnniu nervea of the ple^tus brachial is aro oro^iod bj % 



ooniplicated operation, See tiio Spitsj, ZtiLsdtr f, ortkopcid. Chir^^ 1904, 
Tol. xiii. ; aud Betbe, Mmdm^ nmL ITochmschHJl, 1005, No. 25. H< 
phjNiologisbs at pr^eat are strongly nnder the influence or tnat<eririiiKti0 
doctrines^ and there fore trj to conceiTe all complicated animal moyement 
as A mere sum of reflexes »» far li poulMe. To aoch authort the formula 
which von UexkueU haa given for etrlain v^Tjprimiiwe motions (page SO) 
was very weloomij} and thej Aortietfmefi hare tried io found a general tlieofj 
on it, Aecordrug to ron UostkuellV formula, in animal* with ^' iimpk ©«rT«- 
netA '' the state of the Urmvtml (motor) organ determines the path of motor 
atimulatioa, the ^'eentres'* work almost passively liere m mere * * reeervotrw *" 
of ''tonus." How absolutely impossible it is Ihua to understand YalpntB 
case, or the e*Be of the dog walking on three legs, cannot be better ihewn^ 
it seems to me, than bj simply alluding to the/o^ that all the mo7emenU 
in question are notoriously under the influeDoe of so-called *'wil]«** and 
certainly do not take their origin from the jjcriphery, (See alio GiMdinaV 
discovery, page 105, note 2.) Von UeikueU^s formula only holds good, 
as he eoDE^cs bimaelf, for rhythmical movements oni^e vet going, but ut^ver 
for the origin or ttopping or alteration of such movemeats. t can walk 
almost mechanioally and unoouMiiously, bat I can also "will" to walk or 
not t In other words ; Uexkiiell's fonnuk may est plain a good deal of the 
movemenU of an animal as far a« these movements depend on the spinal 
cord exdnaively (see pages 30 and 103). But it never eq»lftins how tLfmorrmd 
fvgukUOTjf move men fcs tending to a mfnnal aid are firat edabiiihed. When 
once established, of (jourse, these movements may again obey Ueidciioiri law, 
as far as their mere going on^not their origin or stopping^ — !• oonoemed. 
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the physiological importance of the so-called lower brain- 
centres in vertebrates. Pflliger was the first to speak of a 
" BtLckenmarksseele/' that is, of the faculty of the spinal cord 
of frogs that had been deprived of their whole brain to 
react to stimuli in a manner which resembles action. But 
later researches have left it doubtful whether these reactions 
of the spinal cord really deserve the name of acting, it being 
perhaps more probable that there occurs nothing but a con- 
secutive line of different single motions in correspondence to 
a permanent stimulation which has not been removed by 
the first or second of them. We have seen already that 
Jennings has found such a sort of behaviour — besides real' 
acting — ^in the infusorium Stentor, and that there is no 
reason for speaking of actions in such cases. 

It was Qoltz who showed for the first time that frogs 
deprived of the hemispheres, but possessing more of their 
central system than the mere spinal cord, are capable of 
reactions which — to speak in our own terminology — show 
most clearly the two fondamental characters of action : the 
" historical basis " and the " individuality of correspondence." 
Schrader afterwards proved the same to hold for the nervous 
system of birds, and finally we have the experiments carried 
out by Goltz on a dog with no hemispheres at all.^ 

What these animah performed, was indeed much less 
than what they would have done with the use of the parts 
removed. But^ after all, they did " act " in the true sense 
of the word : obstacles were avoided, even if one of the legs 
was made helpless; there were reactions to specific optic 

* Pflliger, Die aenaorisehtn Funktionen des Rikkenmarka^ 1858 ; Goltz, 
BeHrdge zur Lehre von den Funktionen der Ncrvencentren dea Frosches, 1869 
and Pfliiger'8 Arehiv, 51, 1892. Schrader, ibid, 41, 1887, and 44, 1889. 
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sensations ; dogs (but not pigeons) ate and drank spontaneoosly. 
frogs caught flies, pigeons flew with an absolutely right 
calculation of distanca. The " memory '' of these animals, 
it is true, for the greater part related to experience gained 
before the operation, but to a certain extent they also were 
able to acquire new experience even in their defective state. 
In other words, on the basis of a general "prospective 
potency " the lower parts of tiie brain acquired a definite 
" prospective value," which otherwise they would not have 
acquired.^ It therefore cannot be denied that acting in 
some measure is possible even without the main part of the 
brain, though the degree of this acting is of a much lower 
kind. 

The term ** Antwortsreaktion " which we have alraady 
made use of elsewhere, was invented by Goltz to describe 
what he had discovered in his frog deprived of the hemi- 
spheres* He himself speaks of the impossibility of imagining 
a machine as the basis of the phenomena, and then tries to 
introduce a psychological terminology. It is strange that he 
did not notice that it was vitalism, the autonomy of vital 
processes, that had been proved by his discoveries* But 
Goltz does not stand alone here : many authors agree that 
the so-called " soul " plays a positive and causal rflle in act- 
ing, without noticing tiiat a natural factor which ia neither 
chemical nor physical is thus introduced into the argument. 

That real acting may go on in animals deprived of the 
hemispheres, is of great importance, of course, for the theory 

^ Therefore, as Lewatidowsky also w©U observes, o]i«ratiTe eKp«rimeiiU «f« 
not abk to teacb wb the '* nortnal '' jH^rtbrmftncsa of the parte left bf them. 
But Ihcy demon &tmtc what 1 call the ' * proapeGtive poteucj," and th*t is 
more v&lu&blv, AU eiperiments about i?lectrto irrit^ibilitj of |>arts of tbe 
bniiij, of coQrae, relate to their ' * prosjioctive value" only- Compare ovr 
hji>olheticai reEnarks on the tiiwly horn in tlie text 
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of life-autonomy in general : it shows that the " psychoid " is 
not only related to the cerebrum, but may also use the 
lower parts of the brain. One might say that a higher sort 
of psychoid governs the main brain, a lower one the thala- 
mus opticus, the cerebellum, the medulla, and so on, and 
this would correspond, in some way, with the discrimination 
between consciousness and " subconsciousness " that is made 
by some modem psychologists or rather pseudo-psychologists. 
But it may well be true, in spite of our statement, that all 
motor entelechy is one and the same in one individual, and 
that it is only on account of the primitive state of their 
organisation that it can do less with the lower parts of 
the brain than with the hemispheres. In any case there 
must remain an open question. 

B^ulability in a vicarious sense ^ among the parts of 
the lower brain themselves is beautifully shown by some 
experiments of Luciani carried out on the cerebellum, whose 
function it is to maintain the equilibrium of the body during 
movement All disturbances of its functions caused by 
partial extirpation were regulated after a short time. Even 
the extirpation of a whole half was followed by ataxy only 
for a while, and then regulation set in, and swimming and 
walking went on as well and symmetrically as befora^ 

^ Compare our analysis of the "potencies " of the hemispheres. 

* Recent discoveries of Giardina's {Arch. Entw.-mech. 28, 1907) seem to 
belong here also. Pieces of the tail of tadpoles, if taken from very young 
animals, move in co-ordination, but if they are taken from animals of a certain 
aflie co-ordination is established only after a while. In the latter case the 
Inmbar spinal cord Juid already exercised a certain influence in the sense of 
a general governing, and the co-ordination * ' centres " hod to be established 
secondarily in the nervons system of the tail, whilst they were arranged ab 
originein the very yonng pieces. So-called *• shock" was excluded experi- 
mentally. All this is directed in the first place against Loeb's so-called 
"segmental theory*' of nervous physiology, and is, in fact, well able to 
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K. DIFFERENT DEGREES OF ACTING IN DIFFERENT ANIMALS^ 

Human acting was the starting-point and centre of our 
analysis of acting ; but our discussion would be incomplete 
if we said nothing about the different kinds and d^^iees of 
acting in the other pfiui» of the animal kingdom. 

Man and the Highest Animals Contrasted 

Darwinism and phylogeny laid stress on man's affinity 
to animals, and with justice in respect to most details of 
his organisation; that was all right so far, though there 
was always a difficulty with reg6u:d to the hemispheres of 
the brain. In agreement with this particular the experi- 
ments of the last few years, carried out by English and 
American authors (Lloyd Morgan, Thomdike, Hobhouse, 
Elinnamann), have shown that as far as the degree of acting 
is the point of comparison, there is a difference between 
man and even the highest ape which is simply enormous : 
man after all remains the only " reasoning " organism, in 
spite of the theory of descent. 

We have said more than once that motions of animals 
are the only subject we are studying in this chapter, motions 
and nothing else. But to describe them at all satisfactorily 

disprove it. Giardina claims to have proved by his experiments an ** indipend- 
enzainiziale o virtuale,"bat not an " indipendenza effectiva " ; these ooncepts 
seem to signify about the same as the terms "prospective potency" and 
** prospective value," as applied to brain physiology. 

^ A fuller reference to the subject will be found in the following works : 
Thomdike, Animal IjUelligence, 1898. Lloyd Morgan, Introduction to Com- 
parative Psychology, 1903. Wasmann, Instifikt und Intelligenz im Tierreieh, 
8. Auflage, 1905. Here the full literature may be found. The recent litera- 
ture on the subject is well discussed in the articles of the ''Comparative 
Psychology number " of the Psychological Bulletin (vol. v. No. 6), and in the 
article ''Animal Behaviour" in The American Naturalist, vol. zlii. p. 207. 
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we hardly can avoid psychological terminology, and in fact 
nobody would blame us for applying it, after we have stated 
emphatically that we make use of it only in the sense of a 
descriptive analogy. 

Apes and dogs, it is true, learn a good deal ; there is 
an " historical basis " to their acting of a very complicated 
character indeed, but their acting lacks all that we call 
** abstraction." This would seem to be the chief reason 
why they invent nothing, and have nothing resembling 
language except quite superficially. Wundt has well said 
somewhere that animals have no language not for any 
reason of their organisation, but because they have nothing 
to talk about. It is very strange indeed how absolute the 
lack of a real inventive or imitative fiwjulty is even in 
the highest ape& Thomdike observed some apes kept in a 
sort of stable with several doors that might easily be opened ; 
he opened a door several times very carefully and distinctly 
in order to show the apes the mechanism of opening, but not 
one of them followed his manipulations. Only after one of 
the animals had succeeded in opening the door by chance 
did it notice what opening was, and thus " learn " opening. 
Even then his fellows did not profit by their companion's 
experience : each animal had to learn by personal experi- 
ence, realising absolutely by chance what opening was. 

Certainly there exists even in apes that which our term 
" historical basis of reacting " expresses. The specificity of 
their behaviour is determined by their individual history, 
i.e. by the specificity of the stimuli that occurred to them, 
and by the efiects of these stimuli But the individual 
combination of the elements of their experience is far less 
complicated and far less variable than it is in man. Some 
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authors, like Wasmann, for instance, have said aptly that 
animals may possess a "sensorial memory" ^ sinnliches 
Gredachtnis ") but nothing more.^ 

It seems to me that analysis must keep especially to 
one point of the characteristics of acting in order to state 
well in what the differences in behaviour between man and 
higher animals have their foundations. We have said on 
another occasion that the term " element " as a part of the 
analysis of action means something relativa Everything 
in the stimuli and effects concerned in the creation of the 
historical basis may be regarded as an " element " in some 
way. Single words or letters may be the elements of a 
phrase ; in a landscape the elements may be whole parts 
of it, or the individual bodies in it, or some parts of the 
individual bodies, or anything else. Now I think a fiEur 
description of the behaviour even of higher animals would 
be, that they are far less capable than man of resolving 
data into elements. They cling to the combinations in the 
form in which they have occurred, at any rate they do not 
go farther than to resolve what is given into individual 
bodies ; a stick and a bone are as it were the very letters 
of a dog's alphabet. 

And from all this follows the comparatively small 
range of their power of combination : for it follows that 
their association is only by contiguity, be it in space or in 
time, but never by similarity or contrast in the real sense, 
and therefore the material to be combined in acting, 
according to individualised circumstances, is very smalL 



' But I do not agreo with Wasmann when he tries to regard this "fl 
lichee Gedachtnis " as akin to instinct ; for it is the chief criterion of instinct 
that it does not rest upou a " historical basis." 
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Thus the lack of the power of resolving data seems to 
be the reason of the rather low mental state of animals ; 
all the other differences between the acting of men and the 
acting of animals are consequences of this fundamental 
diversity. 

But we should not learn very much more for our 
philosophical purposes by entering more deeply into this 
subject^ and I therefore must leave the further study of the 
difTerences in the acting of the highest animals and of man 
to your personal meditation. 

Higher Invertebrates 

Acting of the type found in apes and in dogs seems by 
no means restricted to the higher vertebrates only : many 
insects, not only ants and bees but also beetles, seem to be 
capable of actions of almost the same degree of complexity. 
Many of you know, I suppose, that Sir John Lubbock, now 
Lord Avebury, has carried out numerous beautiful experi- 
ments about the experience of ants. I need only remind 
you of his "bridge-experiment," for instance. He found 
what modem students of the behaviour of dogs and apes 
have found also : there is acting, but so-called abstraction 
is almost completely lacking. 

We can now assert with perfect confidence that the old 
view was very mistaken which regarded the behaviour of 
ants and bees as quite like the behaviour of a human 
society. Acting is of a far less high degree in these 
creatures than it is in man, but their instinctive life is 
developed in a much higher degree, as we know ; in a degree 
in fact that is almost inconceivable to us. We of course 
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take the word instinct here in its strictest meaning, as sig- 
nifying a complicated reaction that is perfect the verj first 
time, and I take this opportunity to remind you once more 
of the fundamental problems of the doctrine of instincts, 
relating to the possibility of their regulability and to their 
being called forth by individualised stimulL 

Experience in insects, of course, though of a fiBir less 
high degree if compared with human experience, may in 
spite of that be of a very different character, and may relate 
to very different occurrences that are experienced. Thus it 
might be possible, as we have said already, that bees are 
able to remember the absolute amount and direction of a 
change of their localisation in space ; that in fact would 
be something of which man can be said to have only a very 
shadowy idea. 



The Lowest Forms of Acting 

Let us close our present discussions with a few words 
about the most inferior kinds of experience. 

Psychologically, as we know, the most simple case of 
remembering occurs by the mere observation of " sameness," 
that is, in noticing that a certain stimulus is the same as 
a former one. It would hardly be possible to prove 
objectively the existence of this sort of experience in 
organisms ; there may very likely be something of this sort 
when an animal reacts quicker to a certain stimulus the 
second time than the first.^ 

The second step, or rather the second foundation of 

1 Compare the experiment on Daphnids, carried oat by Davenport and 
Cannon, Jounu of Physiol 21, 1897. 
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remembering in the psychological sense, is constituted by 
the mere act of association by contiguity : a stimulus not 
only recalls the idea of sameness but also recalls other 
sdmoli (and effects) which had been combined with it the 
first time. Memory of this sort, of course, is only concerned 
in acting, but is not acting; it even is better kept sepa- 
rate from true "experience" altogether, the word "experi- 
ence" being reserved for something about acting as an 
actuality. 

" Experience " in this sense is seen in its most simple 
type, if one of the elements concerned in associative memory 
is a certain behaviour of the motor organs, able to call forth 
liking or to overcome disliking. It is from this kind of 
experience that the acting of man takes its origin, as we 
have discussed already, when dealing with the so-called 
origin of the act of volition; but it is this kind of 
experience, too, which fully deserves the name of a basis of 
"acting," even if almost no resolution of the given 
"historical basis of reacting" into its remoter elements 
occurs. 

American authors^ especially have studied the most 
simple types of acting in lower animals, in particular in 
Infusoria, Actiniae, worms, and crayfishes. We have stated 
on another occasion already, when trying to define the 
concept of acting in its contrast to other kinds of changeable 
motor reactions, that a mere consecutive line of changes of 
reactions in response to one and the same often repeated 
stimulus, as discovered by Jennings in the Protozoon 
Stentor and in the earthworm, never deserves the name of 
real acting, but may be due either to fatigue or to some 

^ For literature see the work of Jennings referred to at page 17, note 1. 
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unknown conditions of the physiological state of the organism. 
But there is acting, if the first time the reactions A, B, and 
C have answered to the stimulus a one after the other, and 
if the second time G answers to it without aoj delay, it 
being understood of course that it was C that had produced 
a " liking "' or had overcome a ** disliking " on the part of 
the organism : that is what actually happens in Sieni^rr, 
and is very important as being a case of experience in a 
dm^e motor act Primitive forms of experience relating 
to motorial c<ymbi7i€Uw7i8 can be studied most advantageously 
in Crustacea. In Yerkes*s "labyrinth" experiment a crab 
was placed in a box containing two different tracks, only 
one of which led to the water. The crab ran at random 
for a while, until at the end of many " trials " it found the 
entrance to the water; the second time the path to the 
water was taken with much fewer mistakes, and at the end 
of a set of experiments the crab ran to the water directly 
without going wrong. Here we have a most typicaJ ease 
of *' experience*' in which the ** effect'* of previous motor 
stimuli is concerned, and it hardly matters at all, whether 
we assume that the crab was guided by sight or that it was 
guided by some spatial memory, unknown to ua, such as w© 
have supposed to exist in some insects. Experience here 
consisted in the omission of a set of previous reactions in 
favour of the last effective one occurring in a series of con- 
secutive stimulations* In another set of experiments carried 
out by Spaulding the facts lay a little differently. A 
hermit crab was fed with pieces of fish placed under a 
green screen, and after a certain number of experiments it 
ran beneath the green screen even if no piece was there; 
Similar experiments have been carried out by the pupila of 
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the Bossian physiologist Pawlow with dogs.^ In all these 
cases a certain reaction, originally caused by the stimulus 
A, is in the end called forth by a stimulus B that always 
was united with A. Whilst in the instance with the crab 
shortening its way to the water there was a very clear kind 
of trial, there is not trial in the second experiment. Both 
experiments offer good instances of the two fundamental 
characters of our historical basis : in the first it is not only 
former stimuli but former effects also that are responsible 
for the specificity of the reaction, in the second it is former 
stimuli only. 

But the scheme is always the same.^ 

A fine instance of real " training " by means of " lessons '" 
has been demonstrated by Jennings in his excellent paper 
on the movements of the starfish, already referred to. 
** Training " relates to the righting movements in this case ; 
former stimuli, former reactions, and former effects are 
equally concerned here. 

And now let us close our long discussions of animal 
motions with some remarks of a most general character. 

* Bat here the process influenced by association is not movement but 
Mention of the saliTaiy glands. Compare in particular, besides the writings of 
Fawlow himself, the good article by Boldyreff in Zeitschr. /, d. Atubau d, 
Aiw.'Mr^, ToL i., 1907, Hefte 5 and 6. 

* Compare oar general discussion on pages 68-65. In the experiment de- 
Kribod bj Terkes the term " trial and error " as used by Jennings is quite 
appropriate : what was at first the effect of a series of triids including errors 
will beoome the immediate reaction when the stimulos appears a second 
time. Bat it seems to me unjustified to speak of trial and error when there 
is no oljectified experience, and when a series of consecutive various reactions 
only e es ses if a certain state is reached : this state may be a ** liked " one, but 
there is no criterion to discover this in lower animals. What Jennings 
ealls the "resolution of the physiological states one into another" expresses 
aboat the same as does my ''historical basis of reaction." But Jennings 
is wrong when he says that this "resolution" only becomes "easier and 

8 
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X. '' psvcHO-PHysiCAL parallelism" REFDTKD 



In analysing acting we have become convinced that, on 
account of the individualized correspondence between cause | 
and effect, founded on a basis historicaUf created^ we are 
not able to explain what is going on by the aid of phydeo I 
and chemistry, or of mechanics, if you prefer to say so. 
There is a new and autonomic natural factor concerned in 
action, a factor unknown to the inorganic world. 

Now it is very important to notice well, that by stating 
the autonomy of natural events as occurring in action we 
are in fundamental contradiction with a wide-apmad theory 
that is at present very much in vogue among psychologists. 
T refer to the theory of " psycho- physical pai-allelism/' ^ At 
least we are in a fundamental contradiction with one side 
of this theory* All of you know, I suppose, what that 
theory claims, and I can dismiss it the more briefly since 
Professor James Ward, a few years ago, gave a splendid 
sketch of the different aspects of the theory of psycho- 
physical paralleliam in this very place. 

The theoty of pamllelism may start from a metaphyaic&l 
basis by saying that the psychical and the physical facte 
are but different aspects of one unknown absolute reality, 
standing in permanent correspondence with each other, bb 
was the opinion of Spinos^a and his followers, though 
Bometimea stated in a more materialistic form. Or the 



more r&pld *' wjth each repetition : there ura liaka left out of the cluim« wid 
that is nnjst importiot 

* Compare the g^neml oritical di^cusiiona in Bnaee, €feiM und K&rper^ 
Suk '^nd £**£, Leipzig, 1903, Se« also H, Bergtoa, *'L0 p&rmlogisaie 
paychO'phyBioIogique," Iltv. fiirJaph. d ifujr, 12| No. 6, 1004, and the boak 
MtUUrc el Miimire (I896J> by tlie uame author. 
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parallelistic theory may be put upon an idealistic^ and 
phenomenological basis, stating that the " Given," as being 
objectified in space on the one hand, and as being immediate 
self-experience on the other, shows a complete correspond- 
ence of the elements of its two sides, there being not a 
single element of the one side without a correlated element 
on the other. In either case the advocates of the theory of 
parallelism have held tfuzt the physical side of their duality 
forms a eontinuous chain of strictly physico-chemical 09* 
mtchanicai events without any gap in it. That has by no 
means been proved by the defenders of the parallelistic 
theory, but it generally has been regarded as self-evident 
without any further reflection. 

There can be no doubt that we cannot agree with these 
statements r^^arding the physical part of the parallelistic 
theory in any of its usual forms : we have shown that there 
is not at all an unbroken mechanical chain of events in 
action as a phenomenon of motion, that there is a mutual 
relation between factors which are mechanical or physico- 
chemical and factors which are of quite another elemental 
character. 

But it must be well kept in mind : we do not speak of 
" psycho "-physical interactions in spite of that ; our funda- 

^ In one of the next chapters it will be shown that parallelism on an 
idMlktio basis is a simple absurdity. We wish to say in passing that even 
BMtaphytieally paraUelism has always proved and always will prove to be 
quite an impossible statement in our opinion. How could a mere sum or 
addition^ as the physical side of the supposed reality is maintained to be, 
appear " from its oUier side " as a something that is quite certainly not such 
a mere addition ? Fturallelism nowadays seems to be almost wholly driven 
out of the field. Even Wundt is no longer a convinced parallelist. That 
Kant never was a parallelist is proved in my book Dtr VitaXismMs ais 
OttAkkU und als Lehre, See in particular the additions made to the Italian 
tiansUtion. 
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mental point of view, which is critical idealism, forbids 
bo 9ay so, at least as long as we are not metaphysician^^ 
Our statements regarding action refer to natural eventa in 
space and to snch events only : there are factors contrary 
to mechanics in these natural events, but these factors are 
"natural" factors too; they belong to "physics" in the 
sense of the ancients, though not to physics in the modern 
sense* Our " psychoid *' in this sense is a factor of ra 
^vfftKu, an agent or factor of nature, looked upon as part of 
Givenness, 

From our idealistic standpoint, as long as it is non^ 
metaphysical, *' psychology *' and the *' psychical " beloi 
exclusively among the self-experiences of the Ego. 

The question now arises, if from such a point of view there 
might not be room for a parallelism of quite a new type, very 
strange perhaps at the first glance : a parallelism of *' my 
Ego " and *' niy psychoid " as a natural factor at work in 
my body. Perhaps that would only be a parallelism of a 
methodological sort that might be called doctrinaire; Let 
UB only note for the present that, for the sake of analytical 
clearness, my Ego and my psychoid, as my object of reflec- 
tion, may in fact be regarded as being in activity *' parallel " ! 
with respect to one another. A special chapter of ou&J 
future lectures will be devoted to the deeper elucidation o^| 
the relations between idealistic philosophy and vitalism i^::^ 
its most general sense. | 

At any rate we must deny the claim of parallelism thi 
there is an unbroken mechanical chain of events in actin 
and we must deny " psycho ^'-physical interaction also, 
we wish not to become metaphysicians. By our no 
metaphysical point of view we avoid, of course, all 
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difficulties of how there ever could be an "interaction" 
between twb entities of such absolutely different kinds 
BB the ** psyche ** and the physical reality in spaca It is 
well known that it was especially these difQculties which 
led Spinoza to his dogmatic parallelism, Leibniz to his 
doctrine of monads, and Berkeley and Kant to their 
idealistic theories of different styles. From our present 
point of view we only recognise ''interactions" between 
physico-chemical and non - physico - chemical agents of 
nature. 



/&. THE 8UPRA-PXBS0NAL FACTOR OF ACTING IN HISTOBT 

These short remarks form one of the ends of our 

discussion of acting, and at the same time one of the ends 

of our long discussion of problems of analytical natural 

adence altogether. The next lecture will bring us into the 

lealm of the real philosophy of nature. 

But still another end must be given to our theory of 
action : let us say a few words about the rdle of acting in 
hifltoiy, and about what may follow therefrom. 

That human history is throughout based on acting 
needs no further explanation, and indeed finds its proper 
expression in the concept of the "historical" basis of 
reacting, as being one of the foundations of action: the 
individual history of the acting man is responsible for the 
specificity of what he will do. That speaking and writing 
are the most fundamental factors, upon which the history 
of generations builds itself up, also needs only to be shortly 
mentioned. 

But another problem arises, one related with the problem 
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of human history in general, as discussed in the last lecture 
of last summer. 



No Suprorpersonal Factor known in History Proper 

Does history teach us that there are concerned in true 
historical states and events any elemental agents or factors 
or laws which are addUioncU to what is said in the 
fundamental formula of individual acting, resting upon 
its two familiar principles ? 

The answer to this question is given by our analysis 
of history : by proving that the history of mankind seems to 
be a mere process of cumtUcUion only, a process by which one 
complication is simply added to the other without there 
being, as far as we know, the " evolution " of a real unity. 
By proving this we express at the same time that in the 
State, in religion, in science, in law, in economics we only 
meet cumulations of acting and their results, but no new 
elementalities. So-called '' philosophies " of the State or of 
law, as created most profoundly by Hegel, therefore, are 
philosophical branches of the second order ; they stand to 
the philosophy of action in the same relation as geology 
stands to chemistry and physics. State and law are no 
"^ entities," as far as we know, to speak in an ontological 
terminology. The State is not an " organism " — strange to 
say, for so very often in modem literature the real biological 
organism was pretended to be " explained " on the analogy 
of the State ! Even the so-called <' States '' of bees and ants 
are real organisms only to a very small degree and not in 
detail. 

In order that any form of human society miyht properly 
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be called an oiganism in itself, it would be required that 
disturbances of this oiganism should be repaired by force 
of the whole. But nothing of this sort exists : there art 
** regulations " in social life, as, for instance, when a business 
that needs workers attracts them by offering better payment, 
whikt an overcrowded business readily parts with work- 
people : but all this happens for the sake of the individtuirs 
liking and happiness, and for no other reason, as far as we 
know. There certainly is a little more of real organisation 
in the " State " of Hymenoptera. 

Morality as a Supra-personal Factor 

But now let us ask another more general question : Does 
anything new appear in nature besides mere acting, when 
there is not one single acting human being, but a community, 
or at least two human beings on the scene ? Such a new 
fEu^tor, of course, would play its part in social life, though 
not in a properly ** historical " sense. 

We may also ask like this: Is a really complete 
philosophy of acting already created or at least prepared by 
the analysis we have given of it ? It seems to me that one 
chief thing is wanting still for such a preparation, and that 
this chief thing is the elemental entity that is concerned in 
historical and social becoming, besides the two principles 
of acting we have analysed. 

Entelechy in morphogenesis, metabolism, and instinctive 
life tends to guarantee the specificity of form and function ; 
entelechy in acting, our psychoid, guarantees the realisation 
of what is "liked" — to speak a little incorrectly, but 
quite intelligibly — by the performer of the action. In 
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both csases it is for the sake of the hmrer of the entelechy 
that everything goes on. 

But if there is actiDg between two or more human beingi 
there mat/ be — I do not say that there always is — a very 
strange exception to this retortion on the performer himaelf : 
there may occur acting which tends not to the liking of the 
agent but to the normal state or the " liMng *' of another 
being. This kind of acting may even lead to the aacriica 
of the agent's life in order that *' the other ** may be 8aved« 

What occurs here is as contrary to entelechy as was 
entelechy to mechanics, though in some way it showa a 
certain similarity to instinct 

In these few words we have sketched the character- 
istics of morality — of morality, that is, considered as a 
phenomenon of bodily nature by a naturalist ; ^ and at the 
same time, it seems to me, we have given account of the 
second elemental entity, besides acting for oneself, that waa 
still wanted in order to complete the truly elemental facts 
upon which the history and social life of mankind are built 
up. History and its results, taken by themselves, are mere 
cumulations, but cumulations grown up by the permanent 
interaction of entelechial life in all its forms and moraiittj. 

It is not unimportant to notice that the rflle which 
general mordity plays, or rather which moral acting 
individuals play in history^ might have an enormous effect 
even if history were proved some day to contain certain 
evolutionary elements. Moralily in fact, as the general 
law regulating the actions among at least two himian 



1 Momli^, of eourM^ from such a poiut of view belongs to ^' siting" omd 
19 not alien to it, as is oft^ti asserted bj phllotophera. We ahftll ooiDo b*ck 
to t^ifl point tX the end of the book. 
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beings, could possibly counteract evolution and stop it 
It would do so whenever " evolution " led through immoral 
phases. Suppose that an evolutionary process of any kind 
could only be effected by war or revolution, and that 
the majority of a people objected to war and revolution 
for moral reasons : then evolution would be stopped in 
&YOur of morality. We have spoken of the possibility that 
history might contain eertam evolutionary elements. If 
it were evolution throughout^ all " morality," of course, would 
be only apparent : there would in reality be no such thing 
as the relation between two "individuals" in this case, 
there would he one** super-individuum " using the biological 
individuals as its " means." ^ 



CONCLUSIONS OF SECTION A 

Our survey of the most important theoretical results 
of biology as a natural science is ended; discussion of 
these results as such may begin and, indeed, is to occupy 
US for the rest of these lectures. 

Nobody can blame us, I suppose, for having understood 
the concept of biology in too narrow a sense; on the 
contrary, some people might say perhaps that too many 
problems have been brought by us to the court of biological 
natural science, such as the history and culture and morality 
of mankind. But biology, I think, must be taken as the 
natural science of all that is living and of all the phenomena 

' In this cue monJ feeling itself would be subjected to evolution— which, 
pencmaUy, I do not belioTe. That, otherwise, all sorts of cumulations are 
able to be stopped by morality is too obvious to require further analysis. 
The problem of the content of morality as such lies beyond the limits of this 
book. 
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offered in any way daring life, as far as they can be defined 
as states and changes of bodies in space ; and all the fietcts 
we have discussed could be defined in this manner. 

It follows from the great variety of biological subjects 
that biology, if understood in its full sense, comes &ce to 
face with many special sciences, borrowing something from 
each of them ; only then can biology be said to be complete,' 
and to be a material that is well prepared for the philosophy 
of oiganic nature. 

' Only one field of problematic biological pbenomena baa not been taken 
into account altogether, as I feel quite unable to judge here peraonally in 
any way. I refer to the so-called spiritualistic phenomena. The reader 
may refer for this subject to the critical publications of the ** Society for 
Pkychical Besearoh," Frank Podmore's Studies in Ptyckioal Raecarek (London, 
1897) giving an excellent surTey of the same. The cnliy thing that aeems 
to be established beyond all doubt is " telepathy " ; and CTen telepathy 
migJU perhaps some day be understood as being a phenomenon of radiation 
comparable with wireless telegraphy. The only new thing in it would then 
be the faculty of man to put special parts of his brain into a special state 
Toluntarily, as he can do with his muscles. That at least would be the 
most simple theory. Of course, there migkt be at work also something 
absolutely different (see the end of Podroore*s book). What we haye called 
(with Semon) engrammata would in some way be comparable with what 
possibly is transmitted in telepathy (see page 98). 



SECTION B 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ORGANISM 
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INTEODUCTOEY DISCUSSIONS 

1. Philosopht of Nature in General 

Philosopht of nature is the demonstratioQ of the general 
scheme of nature based upon the character or essence 
of reason. It received its modem foundation from the 
analytical work of Kant and his followers, though Kant 
himself, in his conception of the categories and the a priori, 
went only as far as to show by what means such a 
j^osophy might be built up. In answering one of his 
fundamental questions : ** Wie ist reine Naturwissenschaft 
moglicht*' ("How is pure natural science possible?"), he 
proved that it really is possible on account of some faculties 
of reason referring to concepts and principles of relation in 
Givenness. These concepts and principles are a priori or 
self-evident, in other words, they cannot be denied when 
once understood in their meaning, albeit they do not rest 
solely on the logical principle of contradiction. 

It was the school of Schelling and Hegel, and to some 
extent Schopenhauer also, that tried to develop the ideas of 
Kant ; but, unfortunately, the two first-named philosophers 
at least were not very critical in their deduction, the whole 
subject of a philosophy of nature becoming more or less 
fSantastic under their hands. That has done the utmost 

125 
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harm to the philosophical coneeptioo of nature in oar 
times. Philosophy of nature, in its true sense, has he^i 
discredited altogether : a period of mere empiricism followed 

the period of the natural pMloeophers ; more than that, 
there was not only the strong endeavour to get empirical 
knowledge — which might have been very useful indeed — 
but there was the conviction that there mvtr cmdd ie 
anything more than mere empirical experience at all 

Such an opinion is still predominant in our times, and 
I need only mention the names of Mach, Clifford, Pearson, 
and OBtwald to remind you of this state of affairSi and to 
remind you, at the same time, that the men of science who 
hold the empirical view sketched above are in fact among 
the best representatives of sdcjicc in our days. 

Nevertheless, it is my strongest conviction that such a 
conception of natural sciences is wrong and incomplete, and 
that the work of Schelling and Hegel was certainly true 
and valuable so far as its aim went. There can be a 
philosophy of nature resting on the foundations of criticism, 
and evolving a real system of nature from reason without 
the use of uncontrolled imagination; and there wiil he 
such a system some day, there will be a mjdtmi that really 
deserves to be called philosophy of nature in the old sense 
of this term. 

In this country the term ** natural philosophy" haa 
been restricted to mathematical physics, and that is certainly 
justified in so far as a great part of theoretical physics 
does in fact rest on principles that are part of a real 
philosophy of nature, even though physicists might not 
agree with this statement. But the use of the word 
''natural philosophy" as identical with mathematical 
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physics must be said to be misleading in so far as there 
are many purely empirical principles in mathematical 
physics also, only the consequences of which are explained 
mathematically. Of course, there is nothing of a real 
philosophy of nature in explanations of this kind. 

We shall deal in the remainder of this work with the 
philosophy of the organism. But do not expect a complete 
philosophical system of life from my future discussion. 
You would be very disappointed if you did so. 

In fact, I shall try to show you in this section of my 
lectures that the laws of life must be what they are, that 
reasoning forbids us to accept any other law, and that it 
forces us to acknowledge the actual laws, when once their 
meaning is understood. But I shall do so only at the 
end of a rather long discussion which will move, so to 
speak, half-way between mere systematic philosophy and 
theoretical science. 

The time is not ripe for offering you a real complete 
philosophical system of the organism without a great 
number of preliminary discussions. At least I myself 
feel imable to offer you such a system without a certain 
amount of preparation. Therefore I shall begin with the 
discussion of certain fragments of a future complete system 
of philosophical biology, or rather with certain considerations 
relating to it ; and not till that has been done shall I try 
to sketch the outlines of what will really deserve the name 
of a pure philosophy of life and the organism. 

Our first task is a limited one; we must first bring 
the general concepts we have gained from the analysis of 
biological facts into connexion with parts of the philosophical 
system of the Inorganic, at least with some special concepts 
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and laws concerned in that system. Of coai8e» we have 
not time ourselves to formulate a real system of the 
Inorganic here ; let us imagine that it is ready and perfect ; 
the parts of it which we shall use are such that all of you 
will easily understand what is being spoken about, even 
though you may regard as singularities what in truth are 
parts of a great unity and totality. 



2. The Concept of Teleology 

We begin our philoeophical analysis by summarising the 
most general results of the scientific part of these lectures 
in a new form and terminology. This will lead us to the 
discussion of a concept which plays a very important rdle 
in the usual logic and ontology, a concept which is 
regarded as a real category by some and as of a mere 
regulative and heuristic character by others. 

Many of you, I suppose, will have noticed that in the 
whole of our previous discussions, this year and last, we 
have strictly avoided making use of a certain term, though 
almost all our analysis related to the meaning of that term. 

" Teleology " is the concept I am thinking of; the words 
** teleology " and " teleological " have not been used a single 
time; and in spite of that we have almost always dealt 
with phenomena which were teleological or " purposeful " in 
the highest sense. 

TELEOLOGT IN GENEBAL 

Let us begin our studies with a few analytical words 
about teleology, without discussing at present the true 
logical or ontological nature of this concept 

In ordinary language and also in science, as long as science 
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remains purely descriptive, the word " purposeful " mi^^t be 
applied to relations of very great variety. The feet of men 
are very '' purposeful " for walking, and so are the wings of 
birds for flying ; the process of regeneration in the earthwonn 
is purposeful, as is also the formation of an antitoxin after a 
snake's bite; the insect Phyllum has a very puipoeefol 
form and colour for being protected against enemies. But 
the modem railway system is very purposeful too ; the lift 
is a very purposeful instrument ; and of a man who triples 
his fortune in three years it might be said that he acted 
purposefully on some occasion, while the physician also acts 
purposefully when by an operation he saves his patient 
from death. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the word purposeful 
cannot be used scientifically without thoroughly sifting its 
meaning. 

Let us, in the first place, avoid applying the word 
purposeful to mere arrangements or states: an engine of 
any kind is not purposeful but is "useful"; in a certain 
sense it may be called ''a purpose," and it is useful if it 
allows some events to go on which are " purposeful " in any 
sense. Only events, then, are " purposeful" 

But when is an event to be called purposeful and when 
is it not ? 

To comprehend the proper meaning of the term ** purpose- 
ful " let us start by considering my own actions, to which 
this term is originally applicable. We shall here pursue 
a line of thought which later on is to lead us to very 
important consequences, but which at present is merely 
used for the sake of a clear terminology. My acting is 
" purposeful " whenever it serves to bring about what I like 
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or to do away with what I dislike. The '* purpose *' of my 
acting always is a certain state of the medium that *' ought 
to eadet" — an engine, for instance; it is always external 
with respect to myself, and therefore the concept of a " self- 
purpose " may he declined a limine. All my acting towards 
a purpose is based upon knowledge of the "means" by 
which the purpose may be attained, and upon judgment of 
the " suitabUity '* of those means. 

From this it is but one step to call another man's acting 
purposeful: he acts purpoaefully, whenever I see him 
acting in such a manner that I can imagine myself acting 
like bim under similar conditions, that is, if I can imagine 
that, under the cii^cumstances in which the other human 
being is placed, I should have some liking or disliking, 
and should act in some way in order to gratify or to obviate 
It It follows from this that purpose fulness in the acting 

other men is always judged of by analogy alone. This 
ie true, if we pass from man to the higher animals : even 
the actions of an ape or a dog may be said to be intelligible 
in some degree. 

But things become more difficult as soon as we pass 
to the lowest organisms, still regarded as acting, and to 
processes of morphogenesis and metabolism : in what cases 
have we the right to claim certain such processes as 
purposeful or teleological and others not ? 

Mere analogy would fail here to justify the application 
of the term, for, in fact, we cannot imagine ourselves in the 
situation of a newt repairing its foot : we are certainly un- 
able to regenerate our own foot if it ia lost in an accident, 
and even if our body could repair it, the process would 
probably go on in a so-called unconscious manner. We 
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must then seek for a somewhat different criterion of teleologjr 
without leaving the analogy with our own acting quite out 
of sight 

Now it seems to me that it would not meet the point 
to say that physiological and morphogenetic processes are 
teleological sunply because they serve to form and to 
preserve the oiganism; for this argument, taken by itself, 
would not imply that there is something that ought to be 
formed and preserved. We gain a deeper insight into the 
nature of the individual organism, if we remember that the 
organism is of the type of a specific constellation of edmple 
elements, and that it is realised in its actual constellation 
in innumercMe exemplars. And these exemplars, as was 
pointed out by Kant, are mutually " cause and effect " to 
one another. It was for this reason that Kant called the 
organisms "Naturzwecke" ("purposes of nature"). We shall 
not make use of Slant's terminology, but the argument it is 
based upon is important Every organic process indeed, 
morphogenetic or physiological, is "purposeful" for the 
reason that it serves to form and to preserve a specific 
constellation which occurs in indefinite exemplars, and whose 
specificity has no other reason than the existence of a 
previous specificity of the same type ; for this reason and 
for no other is an organic process " teleological." For only 
on this basis is there an analogy with phenomena to which 
the predicate teleological has already been given by our 
previous analysis, viz., the phenomena leading to indefinite 
exemplars of specific constellations called machines, or objects 
of art and industry in general, that is the phenomena of 
human acting. 

The organisms, to a certain extent at least, appear as 
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purposes, just as do the effects of acting, and therefore the 
processes leading to them are purposefuL Thus by regard- 
ing certain bodies in nature as purposes we return to the 
analogy of our own acting : in doing so we indeed merely 
state that we could imagine ourselves wishing or liking 
those bodies to exist, and liking their existence in the state 
of normality. It is of no consequence to these preliminary 
discussions that works of art or handicraft are most 
markedly brought to their typical constellation by 
occurrences external to them in the spatial sense, whilst 
organisms are certainly not built up by external events in 
spaca On a later occasion this distinction will receive 
the analysis which it undoubtedly deserves ; at present we 
are only seeking a useful terminology. 

Tou might reply to our discussion by saying that nobody 
speaks of volcanoes or of crystals as "purposes," though 
both of them exist in indefinite exemplars. Volcanoes, 
however, are not derived one from the other, but are due 
most dearly to a cumulation of physico-chemical acts from 
without in every single case, and crystals are not typically 
composed bodies, as will be pointed out more fully on 
another occasion. Therefore processes leading to the 
formation of these two groups of natural bodies are by 
no means " teleological." Indefinitely repeated bodies must 
possess a specifically complex character, and must originate 
from their own kind, if the processes leading to them or 
restoring them are to be called '' teleologicaL" 

We have said that we could imagine ourselves wishing 
the bodies called by Kant " purposes of nature " not only 
to exist in their innumerable exemplars but also to exist 
in the state of normality; this discrimination requires a 
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further analysis. You migbt say perhaps that only the 
processes of regulation ought to be called ** teleological,'* 
i.€, only the proeesses leading froDi abnormal states to 
normality ; but would it aot be quite unjustified to refuse 
the name to the proeessea of normal embrj^ology, which 
indeed on account of the different kinds of harmony 
existing between them seem to promote the existence of the 
organic bodies in the highest degree ? Their existence 
as smh therefore is to be regarded as nature's purpose — 
existence here to include aU regulation of disturbances of 
normality. 

And now let us make the last step in our application 
of the term " teleological " in its relation to procesaea 
occurring in natural bodies. All processes contributing to 
the construction of any kind of engines and machines made 
by man are purposeful, for they are actions of men. The 
machines themselves we have called merely " useful," tut 
all the different processes that occur in such engines or 
machines when they are "working" are also purposeful 
There is no difficulty, I believe, in undei^standing this sort 
of teleology, which appears in inorganic bodies belonging 
to the class of so-called artefacts, for it simply is part 
of the definition of a machine that it shall by its work- 
ing serve some purpose of man. Thus purposefulness of 
machines is in the last resort the mere outcome of the 
teleology of acting. But it is important that the concept 
" teleological *' has been thus transferred to inorganic eventa. 

Let us not lose sight of the real character of the present 
discussion* We have only tried to answer the question: 
What sort of natural processes may be denoted by the 
predicate teleological t We have done nothing but this 
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work of terminological description. There was nothing laid 
down as to what teleology might signify. 



THE TWO CLASSES OF TELEOLOGY 

But now a more important analysis is to follow : to a 
certain extent we now shall pass from mere denomination 
to what may be called ontological problems. 

Whilst studying the teleological processes going on in 
an engine constructed by man, we understand with absolute 
cleamees and distinctness that a process in nature may be 
teleological or purposeful, and that it may be at the same 
time of a purely mechanical or physico-chemical order; 
indeed all processes going on in human-built machines are 
of that class, no matter what the machine. We know that 
in these cases every single process of the whole of the 
engine's function goes on in its singularity, and that its 
porposefulness or teleology is due only to its place and 
combination in the whole : it only is purposeful because it 
stands in this special relation to other single processes, and 
for no other reason at all. 

Let us speak of a statical teleology in such cases, or of a 
ideology of constellalion. 

Now at once the question arises : Are all teleological 
processes in nature of the statical type, and what would 
follow if they were not ? Of course, the name dynamical 
ideology might be given to all kinds of natural processes 
which are purposeful without being the mere outcome of 
the constellation of a machine. 

We have proved by three independent lines of argu- 
ment that such processes exist in organisms. From our 
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analysis of the differentiation of hannonious-equipotential 
systems, and of the genesis of complex -equipotential 
systems, and from our intimate study of the process of 
acting, going on upon an historically created basis and 
with the criterion of an individualised correspondence 
between cause and effect, we have learnt that no machine, 
of whatever kind and whatever d^ee of combination, can 
afford us the means of understanding what happens here 
in the organism. There was a natural factor at work, 
atUanomic and not resulting from a combination of other 
agents, but elemental in itself ; this factor acted teleologi- 
cally: it therefore may be called a factor of dynamical 
teleology. 

It might seem that we ought to have been able to 
accomplish our proof more easily : might we not have said 
simply that the single processes going on in a machine are 
of course of the statical-teleological type, but that the act 
of canstriLcting this machine is of course a dynamical* 
teleological one, being due to my will? That argument 
would have been simple indeed, but it would have been 
also wrong: for psychological terms were excluded from 
our discussion, which was purely one of natural science. 
We had to prove exclusively by natural science that 
there was no possibility of a statical-teleological ex- 
planation, and this, I trust, we have succeeded in doing. 

After this terminological work we shall now b^in to 
study what that impossibility means. 

Let us begin with a descriptive enumeration of the im* 
portant characteristics of our entelechy. 



3. The Characteristics of Entblechy 
xxtenbivk and intensive manifoldness 

Entelechy either underlies the origin of an organic body, 
typicaUy built up of typical elements, or it underlies 
an action, ie. a tjrpical combination of typical move- 
inent& Thus we see : entelechy always results in a mani- 
foldness of a typical kind, the single elements of which 
are beside each other in space, or one after the other in 
time, or both, always in a typical order. Let us call such 
a manifoldness as is the result of the manifestation of 
entelechy an extensive manifoldness, and let us not forget 
to notice that all sorts of engines or machines are also 
extensive manifoldnesses in this meaning of the word. 

Now we believe we have proved that entelechy, i,e. the 
foundation of the extensive manifoldnesses just mentioned, 
whether oiganisms or machines, is not in its turn an 
extensive manifoldness of the type of any machine what- 
ever. In other words, the actual organism, as it ofiTers 
itself to observation, is certainly a combination of 
singularities, each of which may be described in terms 
of physics and chemistry, like a machine, and also all 
changes in these singularities lead to results which may 
be so described, but the reason of the origin of the 

187 
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combination and of all its changes is not a law or any 
combination of laws taught as by physics and chemistry, 
but rests upon entelechy, as does the reason of the origin 
of any kind of machine that results from acting. We 
therefore propose to give the name itUenrive mantfold- 
ness to all kinds of entelechies or psychoids: there is, 
in fact, something " manifold " in them, but the elements 
of the manifoldness are neither one beside the other in 
space nor one after the other in tima We may say that 
entelechy is manifold in thought but simple as a natural 
agent 

As being an intensive manifoldness entelechy belongs to 
the general sphere of dynamic teleology : there is some- 
thing teleological in its very work, whether this work be 
directed towards the normality of an organic individual, 
with r^ard to form or function — existence in space being 
included in the meaning of the term " normality "—or 
whether, as in real acting, the boundaries of mere normality 
are broken. Acting, in fact — the work of the "artist" 
in the widest sense of that term, — not only "is" but 
creates, and entelechy creates through the artist 

Here we meet again the difference between a product 
of entelechy that is itself the point of manifestation of 
entelechy — the organism — and a product of entelechy that 
is a machine and is unable to perform further entelechian 
acts itself: "acting has gone over into its product" ("Die 
Tatigkeit ist in ihr Produkt iibergegangen "), to use a 
phrase applied by HegeL We shall have to say more 
about this later on. 

Once more we say that entelechy or the psychoid haa 
nothing of a " psychical " nature : in the psychical sphere 
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there is only my Ego, at least for the critical and idealistic 
philosopher. "I" have sensations and likings and judg- 
ments and volitions, but nature as the object of my 
perceiving and judging and wishing only has agents or 
tBxAoTB relating to its structure and type of change; 
entelechies and psychoids are some of these factors. 

It is true, we occasionally have taken analytical expres- 
sions from psychology in order to describe these agents by 
analogy, and we shall do so again. But our object in 
doing so was, and will be, exclusively to analyse the kind 
and d^ree of manifoldness concerned in entelechy; for 
this kind and degree of manifoldness resembles to a great 
extent the manifoldness of the whole of the psychical 
phenomenon. In this way psychology simply becomes a 
method in our studies. 

For a more intimate study of the nature of the mani- 
foldness embraced in entelechy, I think it advisable to 
separate the difierent kinds of entelechies, according to 
whether so-called "experience" plays a part in them or 
not: the entelechies of morphogenesis and of instinct^ 
are wanting in the criterion of the "historical basis of 
reacting," psychoids are endowed with it. 

SECONDARY AND PRIMARY KNOWING AND WILLING 

It is by no means difficult to get a good idea of part of 
the manifoldness concerned in " psychoids " by a psycho- 
logical analysis. In fact, we have merely to apply such 
concepts as perceiving, liking, judging, willing to a psychoid 
in a metaphorical manner in order to have a good picture 

' ProYided entelechy is concerned in instinctive life. See page 50. 
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of what is happening in every natural event where 
psychoids come into play — of oonrae a picture only, in 
the merely descriptive meaning of the word. 

Let U8 speak of smmdary ** knowing and willing" in 
tlie case of those acts of a psychoid which go on upon 
its historical basis, its *' experience." These two psycbc^- 
logical terms seem to be Bufficient to describe adequately 
what happens, as it is well known from pure psychological 
analysis that liking and judging — ^judging about the mo 
" suitable " means among those which are known to promote ' 
the end — ^are never wanting whenever the act of knowing 
and volition occurs; psychicfd elemental functions are 
inseparable in fact and only separable in thought; to 
name a few of them therefore is, for the purposes of our 
analogy, to name them all, 

The word " secondary," aa applied to certain charactem^ 
of the manifoldness of one type of entelechy^ the psychoid^ 
seems to imply that there are also some ** primary " charactei^ 
isticB of a similar kind j in studying the primary featuzeAj 
of entelechies our analysis will become far more difficult 

It is worth while to notice, in the first place, that 
primary characters are not only possessed by the entelechy 
of morphogenesis, metabolism, and instinct, but in some 
measure by psychoids also* That they ate possessed byj 
morphogenetic, physiological, and instinctive entelechies 
clear without auy further deliberation. The manifeatationa 
of these entelechies are " primary " : they occxir either not 
at all or perfmthj the very first time ; all sorts of restitu* 
tions and of instincts are instances of this primarineaa 
But how could *' secondary " faculties appear in the other 
class of entelechies^ the psychoids, endowed with the 
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historical basis of reacting, if there were not also primary 
fiEu^ulties in them ? 

We are here &ced by a very fundamental problem of 
the theory of knowledge in its biological form. " How is 
experience possible?" was the epistemological question of 
Kant; "how are the secondary faculties of pyschoids 
possible?" is the biological question. Here again, of 
coarse, analogies only are possible.^ We may say that in 
order to judge or to know, the general type of judging 
and of knowing must be given. And the same holds about 
the analogy to volition : what is willed rests on experience, 
but willing itself is primary. And, moreover, the effect 
that is "consciously" willed in the "secondary" form, 
depending upon " experience," is always a certain state of 
the external world. This is accomplished by no means im- 
mediately; it is accomplished by muscular motions, and 
these, on their part, depend on specific innervations. Now of 
<* innervations " the unscientific mind knows nothing at all ; 
and it by no means " wills " innervations. But they are 
performed (in an " unconscious " way), and this fact alone, 
it seems to me, proves beyond all doubt that primary 

1 I shoold like to take this opportnnity of pointing out that Jennings is 
mistaken if he thinks that in the case of the righting reactions of the starfish 
eotelechy wonld in any case not be '' final " and *' ultimate," since these re- 
actions in their specificity rest upon the ''past history" of the individual. 
He does not clearly enough separate here the * ' primary " and the "secondary " 
characteristics of a special enteleohian factor, or rather ''psychoid." If the 
rioting reactions were instinctive, then only primary " knowing and willing " 
would come into account ; now Jennings has proved that they rest upon 
" experience," and thertfort he believes that entelechy is not an elementality. 
Bnt the posnlnlity of being influenced by the " past history " implies the 
existence of a new and final natural agent *' Secondary knowing and 
willing" {i.e. "experience" or the specific "historical basis") implies 
*' primary knowing and willing" {i,e, the postibilUy of acquiring a specific 
"historical basis"). 
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knowing and willing i& concerned in any kind of 
the faeulty of innervation is " primary/' 

So far there would hardly seem to exiat any sas 

analytical difficulty; but the problem becomes very com* 
plicated as soon as we turn from the facts to the *' how;' 
as soon as we inquire the meaning of the primary faculties j 
of those enteleehies in which an historical baaia does ' 
not play ani/ part at alL We indeed are in a mther 
desperate condition with regard to the real analysis of the 
fundamental properties of morphogenetic, adaptive, and 
instinctive enteleehies: for there must be a something in 
them that has an analogy not to knowing and willing iuJ 
general — as it may be supposed to exist in the priomiyl 
faculties of pyschoids — htU to the willing of ^pteijlc uf^ 
ia^^erierwed realilies, and to knowing the specific means 
of attaining them* And we are by no means able to 
undei-stand such a specified primary knowing aud willing 
in even the slightest degree,* 

It is here that the difference between the ** conscious *' 
and the "unconscious" enters the field, if we choose for 
a moment to adopt Eduard von Hartnmnn's terminology. 
We do not accept this terminology definitively, but the 
differences expressed by it are real differences. 

Without doubt it is at this point that vitalism enoountett 
ito greatest diffleulties. It is here that so many make up 
their minds that they cannot accept vitalism as a theory^ 
at all. They would be inclined to accept the autonomy of 
life as far as psychoids are concerned, as far as the historical 



^ To «peak of an ** inherited experienco *' here would only be to st&to tJi# 
f^oblem m another form. B«dde8 th&t there ia no good re^on aX 
for fiisumitig ench tu inheritance. Compare vol u pjv 27S C 
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basis of reacting, i.e. secondary knowing and willing, comes 
into account, but they feel unable to accept autonomical 
teleological agents unpossessed of these secondary faculties. 
Schneider, Pauly, Strecker and many others among modern 
authors take this view; Kant, it seems to me, thought 
similarly, for he left open the question of vitalism proper, 
and only advocated formal teleology in morphogenesis and 
metabolism, though he was not opposed to the theory of 
so-called " psycho-physical " interaction.^ 

But it is my firm conviction that we cannot avoid 
the admission of vitaUstic autonomic agents possessing no 
experience, ie. no " secondary " faculties, and yet endowed 
with specific knowing and willing: indeed, as far as 
morphogenesis and physiological adaptation and instinctive 
reactions are concerned, there rmist be a something 
comparable metaphorically with specified knowing and 
willing, but without experienca Of course, we must be 
careful about what has to be ''known" and "judged" and 
"willed." This problem seems rather easy to answer in 
the light of morphological restitutions. Here the end to 
be attained is the normal organisation; that "means" 
towards this end are known and found may seem very 
strange, but it is a fact ; and it is a fSeict also, in the case 
of what we have called "equifinal regulations," that 
different means leading to one and the same final state 
may be known and adopted. 

As to the primary faculties concerned in adaptation 
great theoretical caution seems to be advisable. We have 
already urged on a former occasion that it is quite 

' Compare my book, Der VUalismua als OeschichU und aU Lehre, Leipzig, 
1905. 
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impossible to imagine even bj analogy how the organi 
could " know " that any subataace when taken in either 
the intestine or by the akin will poison it. But It tf 
possible to imagine that the organism knows how to 
whenever the functional state of its life is on the jmn 
of becondng disturbed, and that it then does something 
repair the disturbance. In fact we have noticed that '* an 
bodies " are not formed till after pobons have ent^^d 
organism, and we have noticed changes in the permeability 
of surfaces that do not occur until after the abnonnal 
specific exchange of material between the medium and 
fluid of the organism had gone on for some time.^ 



It tf ,, 

'J 




* The concept of *^fmiction" may se^m to mquire i little further lo^cU 
siftmg in this place beyond vrhst was mid about it in the irit roltuns {pp. 
laS Bl). In the strict meaDing of the term ^ put of &n oi^g&iiinxi w 
''fai]€tioniiig" when it perfarms that kind of spedijc metabolism whielt 
lA nonnftl to it ; the totality of all the normal metabolic perfonui 
of the parta of the organism is its ^* normal functional etftte.'* If thii 
is disturbed from without, *' adaptation ** may restore it ; thia ftdaplA! 
oondsts in a specific change of the functioning of a ^ped^e |iart So 
everything, tt seems to nie, is qaite clear, and bo far the concept of ** flmi 
tioning" was diacuaaed at great loogth id the first Tolume of thii work. 
Bat the word ** functioning" may also be applied in a oertain other 
not relating to the petformancfj of a uertoin organ as stich, but to the t^lai 
or effect of this performance with regard to other parta of the tatne or^i 
m eten the whok organism. It ia the " function " of the cells of the 
oreas to secrete trypsin ; let na call thia their '^ proper runction.'* Bat 
secreting try pa in the panereatio cells prepare material for aadmiktion by 
the otht^r organs of tbe individuat t that is the *^ harmonicas fnnction '* nf 
pancreas. And in tbe same way it is the *' proper** function of the oells 
the bon<^ to secrete salts^ whilst it is their *^ barmooious *' function to auppori' 
the organbm mechanically. We now see what ''adaptation *' of the dlstnrbed 
' ' fonctlonal state "' of the organism, catried out by a c^hange of fnnction ing u 
a certain part of it, really means teleologically. The harmonious fnnction 
a certain part— its rdle in the total unity of the living individual, in <>tl 
words^had been disturbed by disturbing the *- fnnetioual slalo*' from wii 
out ; and this disturbance of harmonious functioning, or the harmony of fi 
tioning, ia rectified by adaptation. Indeed, only hecaum it kada to 
restoration of thh harmony, is the change of the *' proper" funotioninf of the 
organ in (|Ueutiou <MJUtptiw„ 
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In this way, regarding it only as a kind of description, 
I see no fundamental difficulty in speaking of entelechy's 
primary ''knowing and willing " ; at least no other descrip- 
tion of what happens seems to be derivable from any species 
of analogy. 



ENTBLECHY AND THB " INDIVIDUUM " 

We shall now regard entelechy from yet another point 
of Tiew, necessitating a comparison between organisms and 
crystals. 

From ancient times the organism has been called an 
individuum, Le. a something that cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be what it was. " Individua " in this meaning 
are the atoms of the Organic, the words " individuum '' and 
arofiov indeed expressing the same thing. If this view is 
held, entelechy must be said to represent the individuum, 
to be itself individualising. But it is only with some 
restriction that modem science can make use of the con- 
cept of the individuum. We know from experimental 
work that the organism, both adult and embryo, can be 
divided without change of its nature, since it restores its 
parts to new wholes. The term individuum, therefore, if 
applied to bodily forms, is incorrect, at least in very many 
cases: parts of an original individuum may be individua 
too, at least potentially. Perhaps it would be more success- 
fdl to apply the term individuum to entelechies only and 
not to bodily forms : but if we do so the fundamental 
problems of the divisibility of entelechy and its relation to 
matter at once present themselves. The discussion of 

10 
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these very central problems of biology must be reserved for 
a future chapter. 

Let us rather restrict ourselves at present^ and let ua 
ask : In what sort of natural bodies are entelechies mani- 
fested, and in what relations do these bodies stand to other 
bodies in nature ? 



THE CLASSES OF BODIES 

All bodies ^ may be classified according to two general 
views : they are either homogeneous or combined, and their 
form is either accidental or essential. Homogeneous- 
accidental bodies are called amorphous ; they are without 
any interest for our present discussion. Combined-accidental 
bodies play a great rdle in geology : islands and mountains 
belong to this class; their form is given to them from 
without by processes which are parts of a cumulation, as 
studied in a chapter of our first volume. Homogeneous- 
essential bodies are crystals, all typical arrangements of 
crystals, such as so-called dendrites, and all other varieties 
of form capable of being assumed by homogeneous matter, 
such as figures produced by the shrinking of gelatin or 
albumen or some other ^material Combined - essential 
bodies are organisms and artificial products exclusively. 

One of the great differences between crystals and 
organisms is that crystals are of the same material nature 
throughout, while organisms are not The other fundamental 
difference relates to their manner of origin. Organisms 

^ We shall not insUt here on the problem of what is meant by "being a 
body." This question — the subject of a theory of matter — is not a proper 
problem of theoretical biology. 
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QTtgtnate from a staitmg-pomt which exhibits less visible 
manifoldness than does the end; crystals are always 
themselves, aad might almost be said to show nothing but 
mere increase of size. A third difference might be found 
in the fact that crystals during their growth us© the 
specificity of their medium in its very specificityj whilst to 
organisms the medium is only a means of growth, their 
specificity resting in themselves ; but I shall not lay much 
stress upon tliis point ia our present analysis. 

It may be objected to the second of our definitions that 
TChes of the last few years, eBpeeially those of Eauber 
and Przibram/ have shown a very high faculty of restitution 
in cryst&la Broken crystals, in fact, are not only capable 
ol restoring the parts that are wanting, a process resembling 
regeneration, but are also able in some cases to transform 
themselves into a new and smaller whole, by changing all 
their proportions — a process which resembles the differen- 
tiation of an harmonious-equipotential system. How could 
I say in the face of such facts Umt crystals are always 
themaelves, and show nothing but mere growth ? I could 
say 80, because in spite of their so-called ■* restitution/' 
dyBtalsgo through their formative processes onl^/ with the aid 
of the forces which also determine their growth, and with no 
other help whatever. These forces show different intensities 
in tihe different directions of space, embracing a typical 
arrangement of the relative maxima of these intensities, and 
this character of their formative forces, taken together with 
gome relations of tension between the solid material of the 
crystal and the solution surrounding it^ is sufficient to 



-Sber«. 



Th« full litemture wiU le found 
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explain normal growth m well as soHsalled restitution : the 
aame thing happens all the time. In this respect crystallisa' 
tion is a mere process of addition^ in spite of so^K^alkd 
restitution : the material of growth always comes from the 
solution in ita specificity, and the typical form is completely 
determined by the directed forces of all the minute partide^H 
of the crystal Knowing the forces of one particle &n^^ 
knowing the physical eonditiona existing, we know that this 
sort of growth must occur. Ultimately everything may be 
reduced to some sort of molecular arrangement: the 
specificity of the arrangement gives the speeificity of the 
distribution of forces of diflerent intensity. A crystal thm 
can he said to be " whole " in each of its parts, not only 
' potentia ** but " aetu/* and all processes of restitution in it 
only relate to a change in tJie arrangement of such " wholes^* 
the result of it being not a proper " totality ** in itself-^ 

I have said a little more about crystaliiaation than might 
seem to be necessary, because nowadays the analogies between 
crystallisation and morphogenesis are being unduly pressed.* 
It is my opinion that there are analogies, nay more — 

1 1 ha?e abowij ebewhwe (Jrch. /. MiUw.>m^h, 23, 1907, p, 174) that 
Przibram wiui wrong in Mying tiuit eijntftlB ire harmoDJoas-equipoieotlAl 
fijateniB, according to my dofinilion, because in soma c«de«th»j are oapabl« of 
changing their fiiterior form after disUirbances aod producing a new smillw 
proportionate whole. There is nothing whatever like a '^prosp^ctiTe 
potency'* oonoem«d in this prtmeaa, as there ia in organic harmonioui 
TQititntion ; there ia only a change of ptac^ going on among «qual parti. 
ETon this change of place is not one aiagle proc«a«» but th« result of t»i> 
independent procesaea t something is taken away In one locality by the foroet 
of the medium t anJ something is adiled in Another locality by the force* of iht 
oryHtal. I have never said that the mere fact of regeneration proves ntaltfui : 
but the special nature of the *' ayatema " that form tbe baais of organic regenera^ 
tlondoes prove it (see voL L page 241 f.). 

* Compare also the article by Hofmann in Annaten dtr N^UurpkU&fophu^ 
7, 1@08, p. 63. U seema lo me that Uofmann'a argument cunnot stand 
against the analysis given in the text and in the preoeding noto. 
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ideotilies ; but only id so far as crystallisation ie one of the 
means of iDorganic nature employed by entelecby for its 
purposes. Morphogeoesis, however, only ims some features of 
crystalHsatton, which, taken by itself, has nothing to do with 
any organic phenomenon. 

The combined essential bodies called organisms originate, 
like crystals, with materials delivered from without in the 
form of oxygen and nourishment But the starting-point 
of an oTganism does not use these substances directly ; it 
first forms out of them what is to be used, and its manner 
of employing them is anything but a mere addition : it 
m a consecutive series of typical difierentiatione typically 
^ced. 

To build up the organism bb a combined body of a typical 
s^le is the task of entelechy : entelechy means the faculty 
of achieving a *' forma essentialis " ; being and becoming are 
united here in a most remarkable manner : time enters into 
the Timeless, i,e. into the '* idea " in the sense of Plato. 

Even elementary physiology teaches its student that the 
oqpnic form is ** forma essentialis " in yet another sense of 
the word The form of the organism is not only built up 
typioally, but is also kept in its normal state, in spite of a 
permanent change of material, by metabolism in the widest 
sense. Some authors have spoken of this feature as 
•* dynamical equilibrium.*' The expression is a harmless one, 
if it is to denote nothing but the mere permanency of form 
in spite of material changes ; but nothing is " explained " at 
all by such terminology, and still less does it reduce anything 
to the inorganic sphere, as uncritical physiologists have some- 
limes asserted. 
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THE OBDEE OF KNTELKCHIBS. ENTKLECHY AlfD MACHIKE- 

WORK 

We know already that not every event that taka 
place during morphogenesis and toetabolism is the direc 
outcome of entelechian acts, and it seems worth while tA% 
say a few more words about this point And first let ns 
remark once more that different kinds of entelecMea may 
be said to be at work in the organism. There is first the 
entelechia morphogenetica, and after that the entelechia 
paychoideaj and the latter may be discriminated as governing 
instincts and actions separately* Furthermore* the different 
parts of the brain, such as the hemispheres and the 
cerebellum in vertebrates, may be said to possess their 
different kinds of entelechy* In fact, we may speak of an 
order concerning the rank or dignity of entelechies, compar- 
able with the order of ranks or dignities in an army or 
administration, But all entelechies have originated from 
the primordial one, and in this respect may be said to be ooa 
altogether. 

Now the primordial entelechy of the egg not only creates 
derived entelechies but also builds up all sorts of arrange- 
ments of a truly mechanical character : the eye, in a great 
part of its functioning, is nothing but a camera obscura, and 
the skeleton obeys the laws of inorganic statics. Every part 
of these organic systems has been placed by entelechy 
where it must be placed to act well in the service of the 
whole, but the part itself acts like a part of a machine. 

So we see finally that the different forms of harmony in 
the origin and function of parts that are not immediately 
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dependent on one another,^ are in the last resort the 
consequence of entelechian acts. The entelechy that created 
them all was harmonious in its intensive manifoldness : the 
extensive structures which are produced by it are therefore 
harmonious too. In other words, there are many processes 
in the oiganism which are of the statical-teleological type, 
which go on teleologically or purposefully on a fixed machine- 
like basis; but entelechy has created this basis, and so 
statical teleology has its source in dynamical teleology. 

We now see the full meaning of the statement that 
entelechy is an "intensive manifoldness" realising itself 
extensively ; in other words, we know what it means to say 
ihat a body in nature is a living organism ; we have given a 
full descriptive definition of this concept 

CONCLUSIONS AND NEW PROBLEICS 

But how can an " intensive manifoldness " be an elemental 
factor in nature ? The answer to this question will depend, 
of course, on what is imderstood by the expression '' elemental 
&ctor in nature." In other words, a detailed analysis of 
this concept will serve to show us the circumstances under 
which it is legitimate or illegitimate to speak of a factor of 
nature as elementaL 

Materialistic dogmatism would reply here that the 
concepts of mechanics or energetics are the only legitimate 
elementalities of aU science — but we have nothing to do 
with dogmatism of any kind. 

The principle of so-called " economics of thinking," as 
prevalent nowadays, might say, on the other hand, that 
* See vol. L p. 107. 
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every elemental natural factor is legitimate by being 
neceesary. Whenever analysis shows that there is something 
hitherto unrecognised in nature that is not to be expressed 
in terms of natural factors already known to science, then — 
and then only — ^''economy" would allow us to create a 
new elementality, and would only want to find out whether 
this new factor is to be regarded as a ''constant,'* or a 
''force," or a sort of "energy," or what not To the 
epistemological " economist," whose swmm/wnt jus is to be 
" practical," science is mere experience, and for him there 
is no such thing as real philosophy — ^nothing higher than 
scienca Of course, any new factors, created in this style, 
would by no means " explain " but merely " describe " in a 
shortened way : but the economists say there oa/MMt be any- 
thing except description in this sense. 

We are by no means partisans of modem empiristic 
"economism," and therefore the question as to the 
epistemological pistijication of our newly created natural 
factor is to us an important problem. 

We shall b^n this justification forthwith. 



PART I 

THE INDIRECT JUSTIFICATION OF ENTELECHY 

A. ENTELECHY AND UNIVOCAL 
DETERMINATION 

A ooifPLETS system of ontology has to develop the sum of 
aprioristic concepts and principles regarding nature on the 
principles of reasoning. It cannot be our task to do so 
here, and it would not even be necessary for our immediate 
purposes. Our endeavour is, in the first place, to show how 
our concept of entelechy as an elemental natural tojctoT is 
related to those concepts of general ontology which play 
any part in the science of inorganic nature. On a later 
occasion a few words on the theory of categories will be 
added. 

The concept of the univocal determincUion of being and be- 
coming may be called the very starting-point of a philosophy 
of nature. No states and no events in nature are without 
a sufficient reason for their being such as they are at such 
a place and time, and the same thing always is or happens 
under the same conditions. These are the most general 
expressions of the principle of univocality. Of course, 
nothing in the doctrine of entelechy is opposed to them ; 
given certain circumstances, and given a certain entelechy 

158 
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in a certain state of manifestation, there will always be or 
go on only on© specifically determined event and no other, 

I do not give the name of " causality " to this pFinciple 
of natural necessity or determination. Causality relates to 
a particular kind of changes exclusively, and the relation 
entelechy bears to it will be discussed later on. Out 
principle of necessity or nnivocal determination relates to 
mm^thing that may be or happen in the universe^ without 
any reference to the character and nature of the changes in 
the ca^e of things that happen. Of course, this principle 
holds, whether eutelechy plays its part in a series of events 
or not The facts in the universe that originate in enteleeby 
will be univocally determined as such whenever entelechy is 
such m it is, and entelechy is either of this or of that deter- 
mined kind. And, moreover, any singk spatial occurrence 
induced or modified by entelechy baa its previous nngh cor- 
relata in a certain single feature of entelechy, as far aa it is 
an intensive manifoldness* It would be quite inconceivable 
to assume anything else, though our assumption leads to 
the consequence^ — strange as it is — that nothing really new 
can happen anywhere in the universe. All Iiappening u 
" mtdulio" in the deepest meaning of the w^tL ^H 

We repeat once more that even when dealing with those 
entelechies which govern action, we never have to do mth 
true psychical facts, but only with natural events. But we 
must now refer to a certain most remarkable relation which 
is genemlly expressed in psychological terms. In the 
philosophy of nature we are not allowed to speak of any 
*' freedom ** of acting, in the real and strict sense of the 
word, in the sense that is contrary to univocal determina* 
tion. It is quite impossible to imagine that, with given 
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ciicamstances and a given peychoidal entelechy, there ought 
to be or to happen either A or B. On the contrary, what is 
to happen is quite fixed, and a supreme mind, conversant 
with all the inorganic teucta of nature and knowing all the 
intensive manifoldness of all entelechies and psychoids, in- 
cluding the individual history of the latter, would be able 
at once to predict the actions of any psychoid with absolute 
certainty. Such prediction is just as possible as it would 
be in pure mechanics, as stated in the fiction of the 
"Laplacian mind." It is interesting to note that almost 
all philosophers and theologians who go really into the depth 
of analysis are unanimous in rejecting indetermination in 
nature. In Christianity the word ''grace" is a short ex- 
pression indicating the impossibility of indetermination in 
nature, placing " freedom " in the metaphysical sphere : I am 
not even free to believe or not to believe, but to be able to 
believe is a gift of grace. 

For the present we have to follow the course prescribed 
by a phenomenological philosophy of nature ; there will be 
another occasion to deal with the problem of " freedom " from 
a very dififerent point of view. 

We now approach the realm of real " causality," that is, 
of univocality with regard to changes in space exclusively. 

How does entelechy stand to this concept, now that we 
have learnt that it does not contradict univocal determina- 
tion in general ? 



B. ENTELECHY AND CAUSALITY 

General Introduction 

Entblecht may be aroused to manifestation by a change in 
bodily nature, such as is effected by fertilisation or by some 
operation, or by some motor stimulus; and, on the other 
hand, entelechy may on its own part lead to changes in 
bodily natura 

All this is very general ; it asserts that entelechy may 
be related to causality, i.e. to the principle of connexion 
of changes in spatial nature. But it does not make the 
smallest assertion about the most important question : ** Is 
entelechy by itself a specific form of causal connexion, or is 
it not ? " This question must, however, be answered. 

difficulties 

Now let us recollect that not every single event in space 
resulting from the manifestation of entelechy has its own 
single exterrud cause. It was precisely on account of the 
impossibility of this being the case that our concept of 
entelechy was created. We should not need this concept 
if there were to be found a single external cause of every 
single step in the differentiation of an harmonious- 
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equipotential system, and we should not need the psychoid 
weie it not that action is a whole and not a sum. The 
single steps in the manifestation of entelechy are, as we 
know, univocally determined, but they are so by their being 
united in the intensive manifoldness of their realiser : thus 
they seem to be acausal with regard to real '' causes '' which 
are not embraced in this manifoldness, but are single changes 
in space. In other words, it is the essence of an entelechy 
to manifest itself in an extensive manifoldness: all the 
details of this extensive manifoldness depend upon the 
intensive manifoldness of the entelechy, but not upon 
different spatial '' causes." With regard to morphogenesis 
we thus may speak of an immediate correlation of parts 
that is non-causal, as indeed Sadl has done in a somewhat 
difierent connexion. There are combinations of single 
diversities always interchanging with one another, but each 
singly independent of the other; their common ground is 
the specific intensive manifoldness of the entelechy that 
realises them. Thus the problem of the relation between 
causality and entelechy seems by no means simple, and 
therefore we shall best approach our subject by a rather 
lengthy series of analytical considerations. 

First let us analyse a little more deeply the pure con* 
cept of causality,^ as understood in inorganic sciences. 

^ A general discnsdon of " energetics '* will be found in my Naiurhegriffe 
und Naiwrurieile, 1904. I fully maintain what is said in that book about 
energetics itself ; but as to the relation between entelechy and energy the 
foUowing discussion will be found to differ from that of 1904 not inconsider- 
ably. I hope that this change of my opinion will be found accompanied by 
improTsment. 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE PRlNdPLK OF CATISALITT 



A complete system of natural oatologj, wliilst dealing 
with causality, would have to develop more specified 
principies regarding it. Some such principles have indeed 
been found by naturalista, hut, strange to say, they are 
enerally regarded nowadays as being of an empirical and 
inductive nature, while in reality they are quite otherwise. 
The principle of *' phases " and the principle of the " leaat 
action" are cases in point* We shaU not make use of 
these principles in oui discussion ; but we shall apply and 
therefore shall insist more fuUy upon the analysis of two 
specific aprioristic causal principles which have played a 
great role in the history of inorganic sciences: I refer to 
the two so-called " principles of energy." 

It seems to me that these principles, generally spoken of 
as the ** conservation of energy " and the " augmentation of 
entropy," have their logical sources in the different aspects 
which causality offers to a thorough analysis. 

The " cause " of an elfect in spatial nature is that change 
in spatial nature which is invariably and ** necessarily *' 
followed by the effect We now may consider this 
relation of ** causahty " in a more general and more specified 
manner. 

We first imagine the totality of a '* system" that is, 
a limited part of space including all the natural realities 
embraced in it. We study the states of the system as a 
whole at the different moments tj and Ij, all causal relation 
between it and its surroundings being excluded. Then 
we assure ourselves that the causality of the system witli 
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regard to its surroundings has retuaiued unaltered in amount 
in spite of all internal changes. The system's state at t^ 
as a whole has been the *' cause " of its state at i^ ; but aa 
a causal system with regard to its surroundings it has 
remained the same. 

Let us now study two systems in the senae described, 
and let us assume that there are causal processes going on 
between these two systems, but in no other way or direction. 
Then we call the whole of the change of the totality of the 
one the cause of the whole of the change of the other, 
and are convinced that both changes are equal in amount 

I It is upon these two fictions that the principle of the 
conservation of energy rests, and from these two fictions it 
dezivies its two fundamental modern forDiulations : **the 
energy of an isolated ^ system is constant " ' and, " any loss 
of energy in one isolated system corresponds to an equivalent 
gain in another one/' and mce mrm. Eobert Mayer was 
well aware that his principle was baaed upon an aprioristic 
foundation, and he did well to place in the beginning of his 
discussion the two phrases : *' causa aequat effectum *' and 
** nihil fit ex nibilo aut ad nihilum/' In fact, it m upon 
a combination of the categories of causality and of qaafUity 
that the aprioristic part of the principle of the conservation 

.of energy rests : energy is causality quantitatively determined. 



' It la menaiiiglcag to speak of tke energetic coDsUncy of the utji verse, *i 
loBg &s the problem of its material fimten^sa or infimteDees b ti^solved, Itt 
tM cue of it« infinitcueM, of cotinw, to »pe*k of ** cotiatancy " would be 
altog«tb«r iiietiiii]glfis& 

^ An impoirt&nt but aecoud&rj formnlatlon of the piincipi« in question is 
Ui9 following : the amount of energy of an isoUt^Hl systiscn ii univocally 
determiDed in every moremeut, aud the total csu«al efcct due to sueh u 
tystem— tie **work" done by it— if its "eaergy" is radioed to zero, ia 
independent of the wny of transformation. 
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But causality may also be conceived in a very diifereiii 
fashion, which enables thus the foundationa of the secood 
80-called principle of energeticB to ha laid In this caae 
we may speak of specified causality. We imagina i 
limited system again, but it is the aingiilar diversity of all 
sorts of physical and chemical agents concerned in it that 
we consider. We then find that diversities in the 
different singla parts of the system are the aeoeesaty 
condition that aEything may happen in it at all; that 
nothing can happen unless there are original diversities. 
For the sufficient reason of happening would be wanting in 
a system which was uniform throughout, wanting at least 
80 far 83 the system was uniform. Only if an element or 
any part of a system is diff'erent from others can something 
happen on that particular element or part Such, at least, 
is the most general ontological source of the second principle 
of energetics : it relates to specificities in causation, just as 
the first principle related to generalities. 

But we shall postpone all further discussion of the second 
principle of energetics to its proper time, and shall first try 
to establish a little more about the principle of conservation 
and ita relation to entelechy. 



OUR TESBOe 



With this discussion we enter a part of our philosophical 
studies which, though not final, is to rank among the most 
important considerations of this whole course of lectures^ 

We have shown that there are classes of phenomena in 
living nature which do not allow of any resolving into 
elements known from the study of the inoi^gEnic world 
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But we have shown nothing more. The important question 
now inevitably arises: What are the ultimate relations 
between the inorganic and our autonomous entelechy? 
What is the meaning of saying that inorganic factors are 
not sufficient for explanation? In what way are in- 
organic factors, so to speak, counteracted in the organic 
world ? 

That the closest relations exist between the organic and 
the inorganic is most clearly shown, for instance, by our 
studies of the '^ means " of morphogenesis ; moreover, it is 
evident from the mere fact that every organisation exhibits 
as many different systems of organs as it is able to perform 
functions, in other words, as it shows mutual relations to 
the inorganic. In fact, knowing what it means to be an 
organism, and what the different agents of the medium are, 
one could really deduce what systems of organs an 
organism must possess. 

Thus our important question is inevitable. We are 
simply obliged to attack the problem as to what the most 
intimate relation between inorganic nature and entelechy 
implies. 

We shall try to get a solution by degrees, studying one 
by one the general scientific conceptions of the inorganic 
world, and always bringing entelechy into relation to it. 
We shall begin with so-called energetics ; pure mechanical 
physics is to follow. 

WheU then does it mean to assert, as we do, thai the 
Organic crosses the border of the Inorganic ? What does it 
mean in terms of energetics and of mechanics ? 

And what is to foUow ultimately from this discussion 
about the problem of " entelechy and causality " ? 

II 



1. Entelecht and the Principle of the (Tonservation 
OF Energy 

a. THE PRINCIPLE 

** Energy" is a measurement and nothing else ; it measures 
the amount of causality given off or received by a limited 
system in no other sense than the kilogramme or the pound 
measures the amount of gravitating matter. The unit of 
this measurement, the " erg," is of the nature of " work," 
in the terminology of mechanics. 

"Conservation" of energy means that there is a 
something in all truly causal processes, as defined above, 
which retains its quantity, though it may change in its 
character^ from body to body, or rather from place to 
place. So far the principle of conservation is purely 
aprioristic ; it becomes empirical as soon as its application 
to the special realms of natural sciences begins. Only 
mechanics must be regarded as an exceptional field of 
knowledge in this respect, for, as ontology teaches, the 
principles of pure rational mechanics, and among these the 
general equations of motion containing the principle of the 
conservation of energy in its mechanical form, are aprioristic 
thrcyaghovi. It is — almost unconsciously — for this reason 

^ I intentionally avoid the term "quality " in this connexion. 
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that " work/' that is to say the amount of one of the two kinds 
of energy in mechanics, has been accepted as a standard 
measurement of energy in general But that in thermo- 
dynamics the so-called quantity of heat must be measured 
by " ergs " and not temperature, is a real empirical fact. 
In general terms we may say that the general form of the 
principle of conservation is aprioristic, though its special 
content, regarding the kind of quantity to be measured by 
ergs, is empirical, pure mechanics excepted. 

All these relations seem to be very simple. In short : 

a body in motion endowed with the kinetic energy -^ 

may perform a specific amount of work pi, that is to say, 
may overcome the force p along the distance I, and, on the 
other hand, the force p affecting the body along the dis- 
tance I will impart to it the kinetic energy -—i^ again ; 

z 

and one so-called calorie is always ''equivalent" to 424 
kilogrammetres. 

But things are far from being as simple as they seem 
at the first glance. The law of the conservation of energy 
is far firom being empirically true if only those natural 
agents which are actually measurable as performing work 
are taken into consideration. But the truth of our 
principle is postulated by reason, and therefore the empirical 
incorrectness of the principle is corrected in a very interest- 
ing way. Whenever the principle fails to hold, so-called 
''potential energies" are postulated, into which actual 
eneigy may disappear or from which it may originate. 
Such potential eneigies play their role in the theories of 
gravitation, of electricity, elasticity, and some other branches 
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of physics, and also in chemistry. There is nothing 
actually stated or measured in the case of all these potential 
energies : it is simply assumed that there miLst be a some- 
thing representative of quite a definite amount of " ergs " 
in order that actual energy may not seem to arise out of 
nothing. We therefore may properly call all sorts of 
potential energies subsidiary: they are "real/' so far as 
possibilities can be regarded as real in ontology, but they 
never are immediately real in any sense.^ In this meaning 
there '' is " a certain amount of potential energy whenever 
a pendulum reaches one of its highest points. This amount 
is regarded as equal in quantity to the " work " performed 
by the pendulum whilst overcoming gravity, which " work " 
again is equal to the kinetic energy of the pendulum at 
its lowest point. Quite the same holds with r^;ard to all 
the other natural agents mentioned above, the concept 
" work " having a more or less figurative meaning in these 
cases. 

/8. THE PRINCIPLE IN ITS RELATION TO BNTELECHT 

After these preparatory discussions we now may ask: 
firstly, how stands entelechy to the principle of the con- 
servation of energy, and secondly, how stands entelechy to 
the concept of energy itself ? 

It is clear from the beginning that contradiction to 

^ Empiricists often claim that potential energies are really proved to 
"exist" by the fact that it always is the same amount of measurable energy 
which enters into the potential forms, and which is able to arise from them. 
But it is clear that this *' fact " rests simply upon the general principle of the 
univocality of nature, and that, if it should not prove to be empirically tme, 
we by no means should abandon the conservation principle, but should 
invent as many more supplementary energies as were necessary. 
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an aprioristic principle is absolutely impossibla The ques- 
tion» therefore, is not, "is the doctrine of entelechy in 
harmony with the first principle of energetics ? " but, " how 
is harmony to be established here ? " In other words, the 
principle of conservation is unimpugnable as an aprioristic 
principle, but the type of its inorganic realisation may be 
changed or enlarged without hesitation. 

Let us remember once more that the principle of con- 
servation is merely quantitative, that it says nothing at all 
about the quality or direction of events. What cotdd this 
principle mean in its relation to processes of life in which 
entelechy is at work ? It seems to me that two different 
answers to this question are a priori possibla Take an 
organism in the midst of a given limited medium, and 
imagine that we know, on the one side, the energetic value 
of any possible event leading from the medium to the 
organism, and, on the other side, the energetic value of any 
possible event leading from the organism to the medium. 
Then it is possible that the sum of the energetic values of 
both kinds of events is the same, or that there is a differ- 
ence, either in one sense or in the other. In the first case, 
we should say that in passing through processes of life 
energy is not changed in its quantity at all ; in the latter 
case energy would seem to be changed by passing through 
an organism ; it would either be partly stored in some un- 
known form, or be awaked into actuality from some unknown 
form of storage. Whatever might happen, we should find 
a way to unite it with the general principle. The unknown 
energy spoken of in the case of a difference of the amounts 
of energy entering and leaving the organism, would be of 
the potential or subsidiary kind; and we should know 
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nothing more aboat it, except that it must exist in some 
fonn — though not in any form known from the Inoiganic; 
but nothing would be established about its rdle in the 
processes of life. 



Certain Foudts 

Before going on in our analysis, let us appeal to certain 
facts regarding the actual relation between the inorganic 
forms of energy and vitality. The latest researches, carried 
out most carefully, especially by Rubner and Atwater, have 
shown that there is no difference at all between the sums 
of energy leaving and entering the organism, as far as the 
adult organism is considered, in which metabolism is almost 
completely functional and not morphogenetic. Considering 
the heat of combustion of the food, and comparing it with 
the heat of combustion of all excreta, added to the thermo- 
dynamical equivalent of the actual work performed, the two 
values are found to be equal within the limits of error.^ 
Such a result greatly simplifies the problem of energy: 
subsidiary energies are unnecessary for understanding 
functioning energetically. The results would be different, 
probably, if in the place of the adult the developing 
organism were the subject of study: but it seems to me 
that even in this case a real equation between the energy 
taken in and the energy given out might be gained, if all 
substances which are chemically stored during ontogeny, or 
rather, which are stored as chemical ones, were considered 



^ A good sninmary is given by Zwaardemaker, Ergebnisse d, Physiol, 5, 
1906. 
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as given oat, and were measured according to their heat of 
combustion also. 

Thus we see that the principle of the conservation of 
energy is actually or probably demonstrated by the organism 
in the clearest form ; but, what is still more important, we 
also have seen that it would " hold " for the organism, even 
if the forms of energy known to us should not appear 
sufficient to form a complete equation of the organism's 
economy. 

On a Supposed Vital Energy 

But what about the rdle of entelechy, and what about 
its relation to energy ? Ostwald, the present head of the 
energetical school, and many others following him, have 
admitted that, in cases of morphogenesis, and probably in 
nervous phenomena too, some unknown potential forms of 
energy may be at work ; and, in fact, a few such authors, 
as Bechterew, for instance, claim to be real " vitalists " at 
the same time, stating that the specificity of vital pheno- 
mena and their autonomy is due to the peculiarities which 
that unknown energy possesses, just as mechanical energy 
has its peculiarities regarding direction in space, and 
radiating energy regarding periodicity. 

In order not to complicate our problem we say nothing 
in this place about the general question whether it may 
seem advisable altogether to deal with the concept of 
energy in this manner, regarding it as elemental, and speak- 
ing of " properties " and peculiarities of energy. Elsewhere * 
I have fully explained that I should not like to adopt such 

^ Naturbegriffe und Natururteile, Leipzig, 1904. 
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a view, which seems to me very artificial and annataraL 
At this place we have only to ask, Is it possible in any, 
even an artificial and unnatural way, to speak of a sort of 
subsidiary or potential energy as being the natural agent 
called by ourselves entelechy ? 

That the energy in question would be a subsidiaiy one, 
would not in itself be an objection to such a view. So-called 
chemical energy is of that kind: it is always the mere 
difference between two amounts of thermic energy that is 
called chemical potential energy — that is all. But, it is true, 
the ** vitalistic energy " would be a rather strange sort of 
energy in one respect. It would be absolutely indiscover- 
able, since there would not even be any difference between 
two discoverable energies. At least in all cases where 
the economic equation is fulfilled there would seem to be 
no place for a " new " energy. Vitalistic energy, therefore, 
would mark nothing but a point of passage or transforma- 
tion of known energies, and would not be storable in any 
way. But, it seems to me, not even this diflSculty could be 
said to be absolute. 



Entelechy not Energy 

There exists, however, one objection to regarding entelechy 
as being of the type of an energy that seems to me to be 
absolute. All " energies," actually known to exist or invented 
to complete the general energetical scheme, are quantities, 
and relate to phenomena which have quantity among their 
characteristics. In asserting these phenomena to be of the 
energetical order, we state that there can be a more or less 
of them, and that this more or less possesses most distinctly 
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the faculty of being measurable, as being equivalent to a 
more or less of actual *' work." 

But erUeUehy lacks all the chara^cteristics of qtumtity: 
entelechy is order of relation and absolutely nothing else ; 
all the quantities concerned in its manifestation in every 
case being due to means which are used by entelechy, or to 
conditions which cannot be avoided. 

It therefore seems to me that it is not only rather 
imaginative to speak of a vital kind of energy, just as it is 
rather imaginative to speak of all other sorts of " potential " 
energies, but that it is absolutely wrong and contrary to the 
fundamental principles of definition and terminology. It is 
not Intimate to subsume a something under a general 
concept as one of its species, if this something differs from 
the general term just in that property which is the most 
important and essential Science does better 7u>t to classify 
after the principle " lucus a non lucendo." 

Therefore entelechy is wo^ a kind of energy, but in spite 
of that it does not disturb the validity of the first principle 
of energetics.^ This principle would hold in life, even if 
an equation of economy were impossibla New subsidiary 
energies would then have to be created in fact ; but these 
new subsidiary energies would have nothing to do with 
entelechy and vitalism. Whether they exist or not is a 

' Short formula of the relation between entelechy and the first principle of 
energetics :~In a given limited system the sum of energy remains S (E) = 
Const, whether entelechies are concerned in the system or not. — I do not lay 
mneh stress upon the often-qnoted fact that so-called ''mental work" done 
by a man has never been found to affect the general economy of the body, 
indnding the consumption of energy, though, of course, this fact might seem 
to be favourable to my views. On the other hand, the fact that, if a person 
imagines that he is performing movements, the circulation in the brain 
els is increased, allows of no univocal conclusions. 
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question by itself, which certainly ccuinot be answered with- 
out actual empirical research. 

Thus I decline, even more decidedly than in my former 
publications,^ any kind of " energetical " vitalism whatever. 

What, then, " is " entelechy if it is not a special kind of 
energy ? More preparatory considerations are required to 
decide this most important question. 

^ See in partioalar my Naturbegriffe und Natwrwrteile^ Leipzig^ IIMM. 



2. Entelechy and the "Principle of Beoobong" 

The study of the second principle of energetics is to be 
our next problem. It will bring us to the intimate relation 
between the non-energetical entelechy and the energetical 
factors of the Inorgania 

a. THE "second" PRINCIPLE OF ENERGETICS 

It has often been said that the ''first" principle of 
energetics says nothing at all about becoming, as such, but 
only deals with something connected with becoming. But, 
as we have seen, there is another most general causal 
principle easily to be developed by pure reasoning: the 
principle that there never can be any becoming where no 
diversities exist. 

It was in the limited field of thermodynamics that a 
correlate of this general principle wsis first established. 
Clausius and Lord Kelvin independently found a short 
expression for the relations between heat and the work 
actually done by it ; both of them started from an old but 
very ingenious analysis of the motive force of the steam- 
engine, due to the French engineer Sadi Camot. 

The expression mentioned has assumed very different 
forms. Lord Kelvin speaks of the " dissipation " of heat, 
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whilst Clausius begins his analysis with the principle that 
heat cannot pass by itself (''von selbst ") from a cooler to a 
warmer body. He ends with the phrase *' the entropy of 
the universe tends to a maximum/' the concept " entropy " 
signifying a special mathematical function which belongs to 
the specific characteristics of any thermodynamical process. 
There are many other formulations of the same principle. 



The True Principle of Becoming 

Helm was the first to cross the boundaries of thermo- 
dynamics with regard to the principle here in question, and 
Ostwald was his chief follower. Helm formulated a general 
" principle of becoming " (" Satz des Oeschehens "), stating 
that differences in the factors of so-called " intensity " must 
be present in order that becoming may be possible, and that 
the mising of one intensity is only possible by the decreasing 
of another. It should be mentioned here that modem 
energetists regard every soil; of energy as composed of a 
factor of "capacity," such as mass, specific heat, electric 
quantity, and of a factor of " intensity," such as velocity, 
temperature, electric or chemical potential, and so on. 

I have tried to show on another occasion ^ that there are 
tivo constituents of a very different logical character in what 
is usually called the " second " principle of energetics. The 
proper principle of becoming is but a specified formulation 
of the aprioristic phrase, belonging to the realm of general 
ontology, that nothing can happen without diversities, and 
that the originating of diversities demands pre-existing 

1 See mjNcUurhegriffe, chap. C. 2. 
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diversities. This principle is of an equal logical value with 
the principle of conservation ; like the latter, it is empirical 
only as far as it applies to real nature. That the intensities, 
and these only, must be different, and that an intensity can 
only be raised by another intensity falling and becoming 
able to " do work," is the empirical part of it ; but that a 
** something " must be different was prior to all experience. 
As an illustration of this true second principle of energetics we 
may remark that in the very largest quantity of water, say 
the ocean, nothing at all would happen "by itself" if the 
temperature were the same throughout, or if the surface level 
were the same everywhere, though the absolute amount of 
" energy " contained in the water is enormous. There would 
be no differences of the intensity either of thermic or of 
potential mechanical energy in these cases. And on the 
other hand, it is on account of such differences alone that 
a steam-engine does mechanical work, or that a waterfall 
can produce electric potentials. 

Let us notice, by the way, that this fact of non-becom- 
ing in the absence of diversities in intensity might lend 
countenance to the proposal to call the real second principle 
of energetics the " first," the law of conservation the "second" 
principle. The intensity -principle is "first" far more 
immediately. Moreover, the conservation-principle is only 
ideally true; only with reference to a zero-point for all 
energy could all energy practically be measured ; but such 
a zero-point can never be attained. This shows once more 
that the conservation-principle rests far more on reasoning 
than on facts. 

But let us return to the principle of Camot in its 
enlarged form. 
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" Dissipation " as a " Third " Principle 

Besides the aprioristic principle of becoming there is a 
purely empirical statement concerned in almost all of the 
formulations of the so-called " second " principle : " dissipa- 
tion " or " augmentation of entropy/' as it is called. This 
is a mere fact that is encountered in almost all fields of 
physics. Its importance may be realised by trying to think 
of a case where it is not found. In abstrcu^t mechanics a 
pendulum may go on possessing kinetic energy and potential 
energy alternately ad infinitum, it may swing for ever. 
But a real pendulum will soon cease to swing, on account 
of friction. ''Dissipation/' in the form of heat-conduction, 
here occurs by friction. We speak of the law of dissipation 
as the third or " empirical " principle of energetics. 

It is clear from our statement that what really gives a 
certain sense to natural phenomena is not the true aprioristic 
second principle dealing with the necessity of diversities of 
intensity for becoming, but the empirical principle of dis- 
sipation. Without dissipation all events in nature might 
behave like the ideal pendulum, there would be a permanent 
change of diversities, but diversities would never disappear. 
Experience shows that that is not the case. Of course, it is 
not meant by this doctrine of dissipation that all becoming 
which results from different intensities leads immediately to 
an average value of intensity, and thus to an end of becoming, 
as all purely thermic becoming does. In all cases where 
transformations of energy occur, where one kind of eneigy 
appears at the cost of another, on account of another energy 
"doing work," there is an increase with regard to the 
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energy which appears. But this increase is not only due to 
the decrease of the intensity of the other kind/ but it is 
alwajrs of a smaller amount than the corresponding decrease 
bad been : the difference between decrease and increase has 
been " dissipated/' and has thus been lost for future changes 
in nature. 

On Catenation of Energy 

By our last remarks we have been led to the important 
problem of the "catenation" or "chaining" of different 
linds of energy, and by this we shall be led back to biology. 
There exists a specific equivalence between the factors of 
intensity of different energies, just as there was such an 
equivalence between the amounts of energy as such. The 
increasing of the intensity of any one energy stands in fixed 
relations to the decreasing of the intensity of the others, in 
such a manner that there is fixed not only what has been 
called the " coupling " of one energy A to the energies B, C, 
and so on, but also the amount of this coupling. By this 
&ct of coupling the concept of the diversity of intensities is 
enlarged in a very important way: it becomes relative. 
There may be "equilibrium" if there is so much of the 
intensity of one energy and so much of the intensity of the 
other, and there may be a disturbance of equilibrium if the 
relation of the two intensities is changed. 

It is at this point that potentialities regarded as realities 
enter the field of the second principle of energetics in the 

* Thu is the l&ngnage oT dogmatic energetics. As a matter of fact, in 
chemical becoming for instance, the decreasing intensity probably always 
ouisee the increase of another intensity by means of heat. The increase is 
nnaller than the corresponding decrease, because part of that heat is ** dia- 
npated." 
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same manner as they did that of the first Intensities can 
be actually measured only in very few cases, in all other 
cases they are imaginary and subsidiary. AU reasoning 
proceeds in a circle here. If, for instance, nothing is happen- 
ing in a system of chemical compounds or of different states 
of aggregation, we say that '' equilibrium " exists ; if anything 
happens then there were '' diversities of potentials." But 
all this is known only post factum ; in other words, the 
potentials and their diversities are created only aJUr we 
know what happens, and in what amount And the leading 
principle of such creations is always the aprioristic convic- 
tion that there must have been diversities — of intensities — 
in order that anything coidd happen. 

)8. THE PRINCIPLE OP BECOMING IN ITS RELATION TO 
ENTELBCHY 

Let US now study the relation of vital phenomena to 
the true second aprioristic principle of energetics; the 
third empirical principle is to enter into our discussions 
only occasionally. Empirical as it is, it of course offers 
no special ontological problem with regard to entelechy. 

That an "equilibrium" of some sort must have been 
disturbed if, for instance, a process of regeneration is going 
on, is absolutely self-evident, and does not throw any light 
on the problem whatever. To say " there is no equilibrium," 
and to say "there is happening," are identical phrases 
in the logical sense. Strange to say, there have been 
certain biological authors^ who have thought they were 

* The word "equilibrium" has been misused in biology in the meet 
terrible manner, especially by certain physiologists (Yerwom, Jensen, etc.). 
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uttering profoundest wisdom in saying that vital pheno- 
mena, such as restitution, are due to a ''disturbance of 
equilibrium " ! 

The true problem is: '^ly what single acts does the 
restoration of 'equilibrium' take place here, especially 
in those cases in which it is proved that entelechy is at 
work, and that physico-chemical diversities and potentials 
of themselves are not able to offer a sufficient explanation 
of what happens ? " 



Again : JEntelechy not Energy 

Any one who felt able to assume some kind of vital 
energy would have little difficulty in solving this problem. 
The "intensity" of his vital energy would have to come 
into "catenation" with the intensities of the inorganic 
energies, either causing them to increase or making them 
decrease by increasing itself. But hitherto a vital energy 
has appeared to us to be a simple impossibility, and it 
becomes even more so at this point. For, though always 
one and the same "kind" of subsidiary energy, the 
" entelechian energy" of an individual would have to be 
endowed with variable intensities with regard to one and 
ike same inorganic intensity, in exact correspondence to 
different states of disturbance of the organism. In other 

An argament often employed by these authors is this : — All organic events 
are the consequence of a distnrbance of equilibrium, all inorganic events are 
the consequence of a disturbance of equilibrium, thtre/ore organic events are 
inorganic (mechanical). This argument rests upon the *' logical" formula: 
— AU A are C aU B are C, therefore all A are B ; or in words :— All men are 
bipeds, all birds are bipeds, " therefore ** all men are birds. I am sorry to 
«ay so, but it is true that this sort of " logic " really has been employed in 
biology. 

12 
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words, it would be an energy with differmces t% iUdf, 
which is contradictory to the concept of energy. 

Therefore we cannot speak of intensities of a subsidiaiy 
" entelechian energy " in any sense. 



T/ie Bdation of Entdechy to tht Intensities of JBnergies 

But in spite of that our study of the true second 
principle of energetics has been of some use to us. Even 
though it be not comparable to an energy in any sense, 
entelechy, as Car as it comes into connexion vdth the 
energies of inoiganic nature, can do so only through the 
aid of those fEictors which are concerned in any kind of 
connexion of the inorganic energies with one another. 
The intensities of inoiganic energies, therefore, are the 
point at which any possible relation between the living 
and the non-living must be set up, for upon the intensities 
depends all spatial becoming exclusively. 

Now intensities of inorganic energies, as we know, if 
standing in any sort of possible exchange at all, stand 
either in the relative state of equilibrium or compensation, 
or in the state of mutual appearing and disappearing. It 
is clear from what we have said that entelechy also can 
act only upon the state of compensation or non-compensa- 
tion of the inorganic intensities. 

Let us try to fix this fundamental relation in a more 
concrete manner, which will illustrate at the same time, 
in the clearest manner, how we wish the differences 
between the vital and the inorganic to be understood. 
Imagine a non-living system of a specific number of 
specific chemical compounds in specific states of aggr^ation 
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and in a specific arrangement; then it is absolutelj 
determined, by the so-called '' potential " and by the mass 
of each of these constituents, what is to happen until 
equilibrium is reached. We have chosen a chemical and 
aggr^ative system as our instance, because in the organism 
the single phenomena of becoming that can actually be 
observed are such as to consist in chemical and aggregative 
8pecificitie& Let us now study the behaviour of a system 
oonHiating of chemical and aggregative constituents, as 
before, but forming at the same time part of a living 
oiganism. Our doctrine of entelechy teaches us that the 
behaviour of this system is not exclusively dependent on 
the potential and mass of the constituents, but on something 
further. In what possible relation is this something able 
to stand with regard to the potentials of the constituents 
of the system ? It is of the greatest importance to find an 
adequate answer to thds question, and I hope to be able 
to give at least the beginning of such an answer in what 
foUowa. 



The Action of Entelechy in " suspending '* possible Becoming 

Entelechy is not able to change the chemical potentials 
of the elemental constituents of the system in a qualitative 
way : at least we have no grounds for such an assumption, 
which would imply, for instance, that entelechy could 
make sulphuric acid (H^SO^) if it had only the chlorides 
of sodium and potassium at its disposal Entelechy, as 
fiEur as we know, at least, is limited in its acting by many 
specificities of inorganic nature, among which are the 
specificities included under the phrase " chemical element" 
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Entelechy is also tmable to cause reactions between chemical 
compounds which never are known to react in the inorganic 
world. In short, entelechy is altogether unable to create 
differences of intensity of any kind. 

But entelechy is able, so far as we know from the hc^ 
concerned in restitution and adaptation, to suspend Sot as 
long a period as it wants any one of all the reactions which 
are possible with such compounds as are present, and which 
would happen without entelechy. And entelechy may 
regvlate this suspending of reactions now in one direction 
and now in the other, suspending and permitting possible 
becoming whenever required for its purposes. Now, after 
all we have said, this suspending of afi&nity, so to say, is 
to be considered as a temporary compensation of fiactors of 
** intensity " which would otherwise be uncompensated, and 
would lead to immediate becoming. This faculty of a 
temporary suspension of inorganic becoming is to be 
regarded as the most essential ontological characteristic 
of entelechy. Because it possesses this faculty without 
being of the nature of an energy at the same time, entelechy 
is the non-physico-chemical agent 

Let it be well understood : we do Tiot admit that 
entelechy may transform potentials into actual happening 
by means of a so-called "Auslosung" in any sense 
Entelechy, according to our view, is quite unable to 
remove any kind of an " obstacle " to happening, such as 
is removed in catalysis ; for such a removal would require 
energy, and entelechy is non-energeticaL We only admit 
that entelechy may set free into actuality what it has 
itsdf prevented from actuality, what it has suspended 
hitherto. 
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The B6U of ErUekchy in the Continuity of Life 

This statement implies a very important consequence. 
K entelechy always must have done something in order that 
it may do anything in the present and future, there can, of 
course, never be any real beginning of its acting, but this 
acting must be continuous. And this is what the fact of 
inheritance teaches us. life is indeed continuous : a certain 
portion of matter that stands under the control of entelechy 
is handed down from generation to generation. And thus 
entelechy always has already ^ acted ! 

Unfortunately, as will be seen later on, we are unable 
to escape this regressua ad infinitum in any way ; at least 
we know nothing about a " first " and really primordial act 
of suspension of inorganic becoming on the part of 
entelechy. 

Entelechy and Chemism 

Of course we can only affirm the possibility of a 
temporary suspending of reactions on the part of entelechy 
in those cases where there is an empirical reason for doing 
80 ; and that is only the case at present in the spheres of 
chemical and of aggr^ative events. 

^ It might be objected here that the continuity of entelechian control 
would imply a decrease of the amount of possible becoming, according to the 
principle of dissipation ; and that for this reason life, i,e, the suspending 
action of entelechy, would soon come to an end. But the principle of dissi- 
pation is a purely empirical principle of inorganic science, and nobody is 
able to say a priori that the regulating acts of entelechy in relaxing sus- 
pension must be subject to it. Decrease and increase between coupled inten- 
sities therefore may amount to the same value in the sphere of vitalistio 
happening. 
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In these spheres there is indeed a sort of ** overooming " 
of inorganic nature by the Organic, an overooming that is 
no more strange, of course, than is, for instance, the over- 
coming of gravity by electricity when small balls of elder 
pith are attracted by a rubbed glass rod — ^though, of course, 
in the latter case two real " energetical " intensities are in 
action against each other. 

If spiritualistic £Eicts should prove to be true — a matter 
about which I have no personal experience at all — or if it 
were really true that Indian fSJdrs are able to overcome 
gravitation and to rise from the ground, there would be a 
far larger field of inorganic intensities where becoming, on 
the basis of diversities of intensity, might be temporarily 
suspended by entelechy. 

An explanation of the Limits of BegvlabUity and of 
Life in Oeneral 

If we understand that the action of entelechy is only 
an action of suspending that which, but for this, would 
happen — an action of regulating by suspending — we 
at once understand two very important features which 
appear in all phenomena of life: the dependence of life 
on the conditions of the medium, and the limits of its 
regvlabUity. 

We know that life is impossible without food and 
oxygen, without a certain amount of heat and without a 
specific composition of the medium — all within rather 
narrow limits. We have frequently remarked, moreover, 
in our purely biological discussions that there exist great 
differences in the faculty both of restitution and of adapts- 
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tion. One plant is able to live in water as well as in the 
open air, whilst another one is killed if submeiged under 
the surface of water; the newt r^enerates the foot with 
the utmost perfection, whilst mammals are only capable of 
healing up their wounds. 

Even these fiEtcts, it seems to me, are understood without 
difficulty, if we assume that entelechy can only suspend the 
compensation of difTerences of energetical intensities or 
potentials which exist already, but that it is not able to 
create such difTerences. The acting of entelechy thus be- 
comes dependent on the potentials of the single parts of the 
body, which are themselves of an inorganic character, and 
on the potentials of the surrounding medium. 

Now somebody might say that the medium always con- 
tains potentials of the highest possible value, as exhibited, 
for instance, in the temperature of the medium and in the 
intensity of the rays emanating from the sun. These 
potentials certainly are of the greatest importance for the 
permanence of life, because, thanks to them, life is not ex- 
clusively dependent on the internal potentials of the material 
the organisms consist of. But we know, on the other hand, 
that there must be not only *' differences " of potentials as 
such, in order that becoming may be possible, but also 
differences in potentials of energy which are "coupled" 
with each other, which may be transformed one into the 
other. It is, moreover, a well-known fact that most 
chemical and aggregative processes are almost absolutely 
beyond the influence of radiant energy of even the 
strongest intensity. 

Entelechy then is limited in its operation to the differ- 
ences of potentials already existing, so far as the organism 
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is at the same time an inorganic system surrounded by an 
energetical medium. This limitation^ will explain not 
only the limits of regulability, but also disease and death,' 
at least in principle. The limits of regulability may be 
founded upon some rather insignificant feature, and may 
be in spite of that very marked in their effecta The 
fragmental development of the isolated blastomeres of 
some sorts of eggs is a good example of what I have said 
It may depend on some very unimportant peculieurity in the 
consistency of the protoplasm that the isolated blastomere 
of the Ctenophore ^g is not able to restitute its simple 
intimate protoplasmatic structure into a small new whole. 
From the impossibility of performing this rather simple 
regulation it follows that not a whole but a half animal 
develops from the isolated celL 

ErUdechy burdened with as Little as Possible 

We have tried to formulate the relation between 
entelechy and inorganic elemental agents in such a manner 
that nothing may seem to be postulated which is not 
founded on experimented facts, and that at the same time 
the amount of specific performance burdened upon entelechy 
may appear as small as possible. Our personal belief is 

^ The discontinuity of physical phenomena upon which the so-called 
** theories of matter " are based, is, of course, also one of the conditions that 
entelechy is limited by. Maxwell, MacKendrick, and Err^ra have diacossed 
the lowest possible size of an organism from this point of view. Compare 
Err^ra, Bull, soc. roy. ac mid, et naL, Bruzelles, Janvier 1903; other 
references will be found in this pa|)er. 

^ It will be understood from our discussion of morphogenetic teleology 
(page 134) that death, though practically the end of the individual's life, is 
by no means its riXos — at least not from the point of view of a philosophy 
of nature. 
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that we have charged it with too little, that future experience 
will enlarge the sphere of its acting. But it always is the 
best scientific method not to assume more of the new than 
is absolutely necessary. 

In attributing to entelechy the suspending of possible 
becoming exclusively, though in a changeable and regulable 
way, we at the same time, I believe, have, avoided one 
very bad mistake that has been very often a reproach to 
vitalists. We have not imputed any action to entelechy 
that might seem to represent any amount of energy in 
itself, and in fact we could not do so, as we had most 
strictly refuted any kind of theory regarding entelechy 
itself as a sort of energy. Suspending the compensation 
of uncompensated difiTerences of intensities among coupled 
kinds of energies and relaxing that suspension are in fact 
not acts that would require any amount of energy. For, 
we repeat, our hypothetic act of suspending and setting 
free actually imcompensated potentials by no means relates 
to a removal of obstacles, such as occurs in catalysis,^ for 
example. 

We must always very carefully discriminate between 
creating differences of potential and suspending the compen- 
sation of existing differences. The former can only happen 
by an actual transfer of energy, whereas for suspending and 
for relaxing of suspension no transfer of energy is required, 
but simply a transformation of energy from actuality into 
a potential form, and vice versa. 

^ On the theory of "intermediate reactions" the part played by the 
catalyser would also require no extra amount of energy. 
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EjUelechy and " Catalym " 

A few words seem desirable about the specific nature 
of the potentials of the Inoiganic with which entelechy is 
especially connected We have said already several times 
that the field of chemistry and of the states of aggregation 
is the proper sphere for the activity of entelechy, and it is 
for this reason that all researches on the chemical and 
aggregative nature of so-called " living matter " are of so 
much scientific interest. But I think we can attain still 
greater certainty as to the exact point where entelechy is 
chiefly at work. We already know that the process of 
catalysis plays a lecuiing rdle not only in normal but also 
in r^ulative life processes. Now it is of no import to 
our present purpose which theory of catalytical processes 
is right, though personally we believe that catalysers not 
only accelerate reactions but that without them the reactions 
in question would never take place.^ Let us also grant 
that the effect of the ready made ferment or enzyme is 
inorganic, just like that of the inorganic ferments studied 
by Bredig^ and others. In any case the fomuUion of 
catalysers or their so-called " activation " is the chief pro- 
cess concerued in regulation and adaptation phenomena, 
" activation " of ferments out of the state of " proferments " 

^ The dififerencc between the two theories would practicaUy disappear, 
if all processes "accelerated" by catalysers were regarded as bappeDing 
"infinitely slowly" without them. In this form their oconrring without 
the ferments would only be assumed in deference to a certain innate property 
of the mind, namely, its inability to conceive beginning. All the applications 
of the infinitesimal calculus to physics rest upon this property of the mind. 

^ Bredig himself is by no means a dogmatic enemy of vitalism (see 
Biochem. ZeUsckr, vi., 1907, p. 826 ; and Centralblatt /. Bakter, xix., 1907, 
p. 493). 
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being also, of coarse, a formation in the sense that ferments 
definitively become by this very process what they actually 
ar& 

In the formation or activation of ferments we h}rpotheti- 
cally see the fundamental r61e played by entelechy. Our 
theory of the mere suspending action of entelechy, of course, 
forbids us to regard entelechy as really creating catalytic 
materials. We think it right to assume that on the basis 
of the chemical system actually present in the organism 
an indefinite though not strictly infinite variety of reactions 
regarding the production of ferments is possible. It is this 
sum of possible reactions that entelechy takes part in, 
suspending and relaxing suspension according to its purposes 
of r^ulation. 

Conclvsions 

We now have said, it seems to me, all that caxi be said 
at present about the relations of entelechy to the true 
second principle of energetics, which deals with diversities 
of intensities and the coupling of them, and which is 
aprioristic in its foundation& This principle is fully observed 
in life processes, and because it is observed we see that 
life depends on inorganic processes. Indeed, to some 
extent there cannot be any contradiction between the 
second principle and the doctrine of entelechy on account 
of the partly aprioristic character of the former. In this 
sense we can say that the principle was bound to hold 
and that it was only the special form of reconciling the 
doctrine of entelechy with it that was the problem. 

Our problem then was not to state whether the true 
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second principle holds for the organism or not, but to make 
out in what sense it holds, its purely inorganic form being 
insufficient for the explanation of lif& 

But what entelechy really "is" has not yet been made 
out at all by these rather complicated considerations. 



3. Entelechy in its Eelation to the Distribution 
OF Given Elements 

a. SOME APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN ENTELECHT 
AND THE TRUE SECOND AND THE THIRD EMPIRICAL 
PRINCIPLE OF ENERGETICS 

The Problem 

Individual organic development in general, and the 
differentiation of the harmoniouB-equipotential systems in 
particular, seem to contradict the second and the third 
principle of energetics at the first glance, and some features 
which at least may be connected with acting seem to 
contradict these principles also. Therefore the problem of 
the relation of entelechy to the second and the third 
principle of energetics requires yet further consideration.^ 

An harmoniouB-equipotential system, before differentia- 
tion occurs, consists of elements which are equal to each 
other in actuality, and equal in potentiality also, and out 
of the sum of these elements there is formed by differentia- 
tion another system, which shows an enormous diversity of 
its constituents in actuality and perhaps in potentiality 

^ The fandftmental problem to be discnssed in this chapter was first seen 
in my NcUurbegriffe, p. 180. But I only found a very unsatisfactory solution 
when I wrote that book. 

189 
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too. There are, as we know, no specified and localised 
external causes that could be responsible for every sing^ 
one of the resulting diversities. Entelechy, on the other 
hand, as we have seen, cannot be r^arded as being of the 
nature of an energy, though it is able to suspend eneigelioal 
processes. 

What does that mean ? Does it not seem as if , in the 
differentiation of harmonious-equipotential systems, a state 
of diversity were created out of the homogeneous state of a 
system by the sole agency of this system itself? Indeed, 
as far as the originating of diversities as such is concerned 
that seems to be the case, even though energetical potentials 
between the medium and the system play their part in 
this process; for these potentials only relate to becoming 
in general, but not to becoming which leads to diversity 
in the difiTerent parts of the system. 

Such a state of things seems to contradict the second 
and the third principle of energetics at the same time. 

A Partial Solution 

Now, of course, it must well be kept in mind that an 
harmonious-equipotential system is far from being homo- 
geneous in the strictest sense of the word. It is composed 
of cells, and each of these cells is probably composed of an 
enormous sum of chemical and aggregative constituents, 
both in its protoplasm and its nucleus. Part of the 
problem propounded here may be said to have been solved 
by this statement, but part of it remains. 

For, granted even that there are not more different 
single elements — taken as truly homogeneous constituents 
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of the system, as so-called " phases '* — at the end of the 
differentiation than there were before it began, there 
certainly is a grecUer anumni or degree of diversity in the 
disMbuHon of different single elements at the end than at 
the beginning, and this greater amount of diversity with 
regard to distribution is created by the sole agency of the 
system itsell What about this very striking fact ? 

A mixture of oil and water, which afterwards separates 
into a layer of oil and a layer of water, shows also a greater 
degree of diversity or heterogeneity in the distribution of 
its elements at the end than at the beginning, and such 
a phenomenon becomes still cleairer if three substances 
are mixed which are of different specific gravity, and will 
remain individual phases for themselves. But all such 
events go on under the influence of an external factor, — 
gravitation. Such an external feu^tor that could be 
responsible for the increase of the amount of diversity in 
distribution is wanting in the case of the differentiation 
of harmonious-equipotential systems. 

fi. TEE ELEMENTAL bAlE OF ENTELECHT IN CBEATIN6 
" DIVEKSiniKJ OF DISTRIBUTION" 

T?u B6U of EntdecJiAf in Morphogenesis 

Now we know that an harmonious-equipotential system 
18 endowed with entelechy, and that the function of entelechy 
is to suspend and to set free, in a regulatory manner, pre- 
existing potentials, t.e. pre-existing faculties of inorganic 
interaction. 

What does that imply with regard to the origin of 
differentiation ? 
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An barmonious-equipotential sjrstem is, as we know, 
of such a kind that out of any one of its cells any part 
of the organism may originate. But, as morphogenesis 
depends in the main on chemical and aggr^ative trans- 
formations, this means that in each cell of a harmonious 
system the same number and kind of chemical-aggregative 
reactions are possible} Only part of these possible reactions 
become actual in each cell, and these actual reactions are 
different according to the relative position of the cells. This 
transformation from possibility into actuality is the funda- 
mental work done by entelechy, based upon its elemental 
action in suspending possible becoming and relaxing the 
suspension when required. 

What does this imply ? 

It seems to me that it is a phenomenon of quite funda- 
mental importance. 

If we agree to distinguish between a ** diversity of 
elemental composition" of a system and a "diversity of 
distribution" we may say — 

Entelechy^ thxmgh not capable of enlarging the amxmnt of 
the diversity of composition of a given system, is capable of 
augmenting its diversity of distribution in a regulaiary 
manner, and it does so by transforming a system of equally 
distributed potentialities into a system of acttudities which 
are uneqvMly distributed. 

Thus, what first appeared as a mere description of 
" dififerentiation " now appears as the immediate effect of 

^ The word "possible," of course, is tio^ to be understood here in the sense 
of "infinitely actual" (see page 186, note 1), as in a certain theory of 
catalysis. It is entelechy that suspends actuality in the present case ; with- 
out entelechy there would at once happen all sorts of chemical reactions 
until " physico-chemical equilibrium" was reached. 
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eatelechy, and as the " definiiio rmlis '* of " differentiation " 
at the lame time. ** Differeutiation/' in fact, passes th@ 
limita of inorganic events. 

It is worth while to illustrate the differences between 
the diversity of elemental composition and the diversity of 
distribution in a still more concrete though schematic form. 
A bannouious-equipotential system may consist of n cells, 
each of them composed of m different (chemical) constituents. 
In each cell every constituent is aile to react with every other; 
in other words, there exist chemical potentials or affinities 
between each possible pair of constituents in each cell* So 
&r the given " diversity of elemental composition," kept in 
mere potentiality by the suspending action of entelechy. 
But now entelechy proceeds to actuality, and it does so 
by enlarging the amount of " diversity of distribution " in 
the system in question : (usually, out of all the possible 
reactiona in each cell, only one is allowed to happen, and 
tWs actual reaction which determines the "prospective 
value *' of the cell, is different in each. The specificity in 
each cell is regulatorily determined by entelechy, and thus 
entelechy transforms a '' homogeneom " distribution of given 
difftreni eieni^jiis and gimn possible reactions into a " hetero- 
g^nmua " disiribtUion of effects. 



T}i€ Mle of Entelechy in Acting 

Now that the study of entelechies which govern typical 
order in space has given us such an important result, let us 
glance at some features connected with action, t.e. with the 
work of entelecMea related to typical order in time, 

There is a workman and there is a heap of bricks, and 
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the workman is building a small house with the bricks. It 
13 clear^ without any deeper considemtion, thai the system 
represented by the bricks is passing from a state of almost 
equal distribution into a state of distribution showing a 
very marked degree of diversity. But you answer me that 
each single brick is brought to 'm place by a single external 
factor, namely, by a single act of moving^ on the part of the 
workman. That is true, certainly. But if you consider 
the workman plus the heap of bricks, and, of course, pliia 
the medium, as the "system" to be studied, the whole 
problem acquires a very different aspect Certainly ther« 
were many diversities in one part of the system, that is, in 
the man, at the beginning of the process ; but at the end of 
it there is a very much higher degree of diversity in the 
whole system, as regards the distribution of elements at 
least; for the heap of bricks has greatly augmented tta 
amoimt of diversity, and the man has tost twju of his. Thus 
we see that the "system** has enlarged its amount of 
diversity of distribution by factors which lay exclusively in 
itself.^ It is the same result as we got from the study of 
the harmonious morphogenetical systems, regarding this v^ 
point of the "diversity of distribution," 

There is only a difference in so far as in morphogenesis 
the " suspending " act of entelechy relates to the materifd 
elements of the body exclusively, while in action it relates 
immediately to the material elements of the brain, and 



^ The eacrgatic^l fictom of tti« modi am, of coarse, <^n otily c^Uim to 
be D«c*5a&ry for becoming in g^ Derail but have uothitig to do wiib the 
oogiQAtiug of divariities IB our syatem. By tbe aid of im€ mnd ik§ mnu 
amouut of oijgea, food^ etc«, the workman may etihtr tran^f«>rm th« ivfg^BAl 
homogeneous ^itf&p of hmkA into another bomog«ii»oui baap, 0r 
iu)j kiud^of amaU>ous« h« llket* 
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thnyagh the brain — and the muscular system — affects a 
certain external material also. But this difference does 
not touch the chief point in question. 



7. THE r6lE of ENTELECHY DOES NOT CONTRADICT THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE INORGANIC AS THEY ARE, BUT AS 
THEY MIGHT BE FORMULATED 

At the first glance our analytical results seem to 
contradict the second — and also, of course, the empirical 
third — principle of energetics. For, if diversities can be 
created without pre-existing diversities, the absolute 
amount of diversity in a given system is not only not 
diminished, as the third principle postulates, but is most 
decidedly increased, and this without any external event 
And yet there is no contradiction to the usual second 
and third energetical principle, but something quite 
different, for we have not admitted any augmentation of 
the number of elemental diversities by what we have 
said, nor have we allowed any increase of diversity with 
regard to differences of " intensity." We only have stated 
that an increase of diversity with regard to the distribution 
of elements has occurred from within, a diversity with 
regard to tectonics,^ so to say. But about this point nothing 
is affirmed by any of the energetical principles, either 

^ A very good instance of the augmenting of diversity regarding distribu- 
tion bat not elemental composition is offered by the process of printing. 
Take the compositor and the types as forming our " system " : by the action 
of printing, which is a real "action" in our analytical sense, new types, 
of conrse, are not created in any way, but tho types present, which at the 
b^inning showed a fairly simple order of distribution, say in about fifty-two 
boxes, will at the end show a state of distribution of the highest imaginable 
complexity. 
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positively or negatively ; the energetical principles relal 
to the diversity of potentials or iotensities ejcclusively. 

Now it would be wrong to conclude &om this fact 
that there is no opposition between JBorgamc and vital 
phenomena. But the opposition does not relate to the 
true second principle of energetics, but relates to a certain 
more general ontological principle that rui^hi have been 
established with regard to morgaaic events^ to a principL 
that IB fact is realised in a certain fonn in the Inoi 
and in a certain athm* form in the Organic,^ but that, so 
to say, has been forgoUen by physics and chemistry. 

This principle may most generally he expressed as 
follows : — 

" It is impossible to transform any syatem that poss^ses 
a certain state of diversity among its actual and potential 
constituents into a more heterogeneous state by the sole 
agency of the system," 

Our principle becomes limited to the Inorgamc if the 
words "constituents" and "agency" are understood enei^tic- 
ally, and in this form, of course, implies the true second 
energetical principle as a sub-class; but even then it 
speaks of any kind of diversity, even of mere diversity 
of spatial arrangement, and not only of diverflity with 
regard to intensities, as the latter does. 

What is done by entelechy now contradicts or rather 
exceeds our primiple m its gmim^al iiwrgmiic form, and here 



been^ 
indplo^l 

kafr eft " 

i 



Mt is very atr&nge to nate, th&t frmn this fioint of ^iew the mdct 
remark&ble biological pboDomenou of **fetro-difr«reiitiatioii" (as it ^oetui 
In Cktvdlitui and Tuhulariai compare vol i. p«g« 16^), in spite of it« biological 
exceplioDilitj, appoora mora aimilar to iDOTganio phenomena than ordinarf 
differentiation does: there ta a <fe^«<wr ©f ''diTewity of dtEtriVntioa ** in 
retTO- iliffe ren tiation. 
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lies the contrast between inorganic and vital becoming: 
oiganie systenas may acquiie a higher degree of diversity 
of diMribuhon withoid reference to other than their own 
energetical agents. Bat — the agents of organic systems 
are not energetical agents exclusively : one of their agents 



k ent^lechy. 



^ 



f 



&. BUT THE b6lE OF ENTELECHY AGEEES WITH A CERTAIN 
GENERAL ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 

Therefore our principle^ in its most general, strictly 
ontological form, can be shown not to be contradicted or 
exceeded by vital facte^ — otherwise it would not be a 
strictly ontological principle; nay, otherwise the principle 
of nnivocal determination would be violated. The principle 
of uiiivocal determination postulates that nothing happens 
bat what is related in only one way to the rest of the 
GiveiL Formulated with special reference to the origin of 
divemties of any kind, the principle would demand that 
any increase with regard to any kind of diversity must 
be referable in but one way to pre-existing diversities, 
eorresponding to the increase that is studied ; in other 
words, that every newly originating singularity is referable 
to a pre-existing singularity. 

Our analysis taught ub that a certain general ontological 
principle of becoming diverse is exceeded by vital facts 
if expressed in limited inorganic terms, but that entelechy 
plays a part in vital facts. Bui eiUelechy is an inteTisive 
mani/oldness, embracing a real system of pre-existing 
diversities in itself: thence it follows that by our argument 
the principle of univocality is as well observed as ever, 
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and that our principle of diversity in its most general form 
is observed as welL Also in oiganic systems diveisities 
are only created on the basis of pre-existing diversities, 
even if external agents are excluded, for organic sjrstems 
are governed by entelechy, and therefore contain all possible 
future perceptible diversities in an imperceptible latent 
form, but qtui diversities;^ in short, differentiation is 
" evolutio " in the ontological sense of the word. 

Of course the principle of univocality does not appear 
here in the form of real spatial causality, as will be seen 
later on. 



e. THE "demons" of MAXWELL 

Physicists, particularly in this country, have very 
often contrasted vital with physical principles. Ab far 
as these statements relate to pure mechanics we shall 
have to deal with them later on. But there is one flEunous 
instance of an assertion that organic processes may 
contradict the true second energetical principle, at least 
in thermodynamics. The principle of Ckusius, that heat 
cannot pass from the cooler to the warmer body unless 
an equivalent amount of work is performed, has been 
said to be possibly contradicted by something like an 
organism. The famous instance we refer to starts from 
so-called mechanical physics, but as it does not touch the 

^ We hare not said a single word in our discussion on the so-called 
\'ital ''self-motion" of a particle of matter, and, in fact, should reject 
this "concept" most emphatically. "Self-motion" is self- contradictory, 
if applied to a particle of matter alone. We do not eren admit the creation 
of motion by entelechy, but merely the regulation of existing motion, as 
will become still clearer in a later chapter. 
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thifl 



mecbanicdl prlQciples as such, it maj be mentioned at 
thifi place. 

Maxwell imagiiies two boxes of different temperature, 
municating by a small hole, which may be closed and 
ned as you please. Now, ha aays, let us assume that 
there is a sort of '' demon," who ia able to move the door 
of the hole at hia pleasure, and who only opens it when 
a molecule of great velocity is passing from the box A 
to the box B, but in no other case, the temperature of 
B being the higher one. The result of doing so will he, 
that the temperature of B, in spite of being the higher 
one, will be raised at the expense of the temperature of 
A; and this contradicts the second principle of thermo* 
dynamics. 

It seems to me that in Maxwells fiction things stand 
just as they did in our instance of the workman and the 
bricks, where only an increase of diversity of distribution 
was accomplished by the vital agent* Let us not forget 
Umt " temperature '' as such doea not exist for Maxwell 
from his mechanical point of view : molecules in motion 
are his elements to be studied, each of them endowed 
with a specific velocity. His ** demon " deals with these 
molecules as our workman with hia bricks; he does not 
create diversities of velocity, he only increases the amount 
of diversity in the distrihuiion of differently moving 
molecules. In this sense there is fw contradiction in 
Maxwell's statemeDts to the general principle of the role 
of diversities in gmtrtd becoming ; there only is a contradic- 
tion to the second principle of mere thermodynamics : 
but " heat " and " temperature " are nothing elemental to 
the mechanical physicist, Of course, the empirical law 
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of the dissipation of eneigy would be contradicted by 
Maxwell's fiction.^ 

Let it be well understood: Maxwell's argument 'rests 
upon a fiction^ and does not assert that life contradicts 
any energetical law. But it is important, since now, after 
OUT own analytical discussions, it may really be applied 
to life as to a natural autonomous reality. 

1 It has often been said that the "second principle " of energetict do« 
not hold for mechanics, but the *'true second" and the ** empirical third" 
principle have always been confused in such an analysis. It seems to nt 
that the true second principle (" principle of becoming'*) finds its mechanical 
expression in the simple phrase that a system of bodies all moving in the 
same direction with the same velocity is unable to change its individusl 
velocities. The law of dissipation, our "third empirical" principle, has 
been applied to mechanics by Boltzmann on the basis of calculations on 
probability. To express the chief point in our termiuology : a homoganeoiis 
distribution in any system of moving bodies, endowed with difiiBrent 
velocities, is more "probable" than a heterogeneous distribution. 



4. Provisional Bemares on Entblechy and the 
Classes of Natural Agents 

On " Ffienamenalisni" 

Are we now at length prepared to decide what sort of 
a factor or agent or elemental value entelechy may be in 
nature r^arded as a whole ? 

First of all it may be not quite out of place to say a few 
more words on so-called " phenomenalism " as the basis of 
natural science. So-called pu/re phenomenalism, so much in 
vogue nowadays, never is what it calls itself in the strict 
sense of the word, even if it rejects the concept of a priori. 
Even then it is not based upon '' phenomena " exclusively, 
and ought rather to be called empirical idealism. For 
phenomena cUone — that is, the mere sum of what is immedi- 
atdy "given" in the form of so-called sensations — would 
never allow science of any sort to be formed. The Ego 
Ib not only receiving but is also producing, and what is 
generally r^arded as the "world," even by unscientific 
people, is for the greatest part a product of the producing 
Ego. Now, the "Given," as conceived in space of three 
dimensions, as regarded to "exist" even when it is not 
directly perceived, as subjected to causality in its different 
forms, may well be called " phenomenological," so far as it 

201 
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is iud regarded as aomething ateolate, te. metaphysicalljr — 
and science is passible without regarding the Given in this 
way. But the Given in this sense, though exlstiog with 
respect to the Ego exclusively without further analysis, has 
already been made a " conceptum," and is no mere '' per- 
ceptum " ; it is not immediate, but " edar^ed ** givmnu^. 
So much for the present on this important point, and on 
our manner of using the term " phenomenologicaL'* Our 
"phenomenalism'* is identical with critical non-metaphysical 
idealism ; in this form it is the only basis of science that 
is quite free from prepossessions of any kind, and therefore 
all science should start from this idealism, even if meta- 
physics is to form its enrf. 

The *'C(mstania*' 

The question as to the logical or ontologicaJ nature of 
any factor or agent in the realm of the Given, in the sense 
explained, is simply the question with what kinds of general 
cate^ries, concemed in the creation of the mundm con- 
eepiua, these factors or agents may be co-ordinated. 

We know already that energies and the intensities of 
energies are among the factors constituting the " world " in 
the sense of a phenomenon conceptually enlarged. Most of 
you, I believci will also know that there is another class of 
such factors, commonly called *' constants/* Intensities and 
constants are both praperties of bodies; intensities are 
variable or temporaiy properties, constants, as their name 
implies, are permanent properties. These constants show 
very clearly the conceived character of natural factors in its 
contrast to mere perception. Specific heat, conductivity. 



I 
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mass, etc., are instances of constants ; but so are also, in a 
more complicated degree, the terms expressing the trans- 
formability of one sort of energy into another, and as 
constants must also be regarded the relations of affinity 
between chemical elements and the specificity of the direc- 
tion of the attractive forces that appear in crystallisation.^ 

None of these constants, in fact, gives us any information 
about anything that is immediately observed or perceived ; 
all of them deal with possibilities only, with possibilities of 
immediate becoming, which " exist " as realities in the most 
general meaning which this word can have in true idealism. 
Constants are expressions for possible immediate experiences 
of different but elemental kinds, they are concepts created 
in order to simplify the survey of the whole of possible 
experience. Their creation, however, is not only a matter of 
our own choice, but has to go on according to the funda- 
mental characters of the organisation of mind. 

It follows from what we have said that a sort of order 
of complication exists among all the different classes of 
constants conceived by phenomenological philosophy. The 
simplest class relates to simple physical properties only. 
Specific heat is a good instance of this class: it is an 
expression of the d^ree in which a substance is accessible 
to heat The physical constants combining two fields of 
energy, dealing with the transformation of one into the 
other, form the uext higher class, whilst chemical and 
crystallographic constants, the one dealing with the mutual 
relations of constants of the physical order, the other dealing 
with the specificity of directed forces, form the two species 
of the highest class. 

* Com [tare my Natxirhegriffe, Part A. 
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Negative Charaderidies of Entelmhy 

What sort of natural factor then ia entelechy ? 

We know already that it is not energy and not intei 
since quantity is not oue of its characteristica. For the 
same reason it cannot be a " force '* in any of the very 
ambignons meanings of that word Could it be called a 
"constant*'? I thought so once myself;^ I thought it 
possible to speak of the enteleohy of an organic 8yst€m as 
its " constant " in the sense of its permanent property ; lim 
word property taeaning the same as it does in the Inorganic^ | 
where it is to signify nothing but the possibility of beconung 
that would be actual with regard to immediate pereeption. 
But it now seems to me that the word " constant " can be 
applied to an entelechian system only in a very metaphorical 
meaning, if at all : for a constant always is the property of 
a body, always is a something that is really possessed by | 
the body. Only by help of the categories of substance and 
inherence can the real relation of a constant to its bearer 
be properly understood. Our next lecture will show that 
we are not at all able thus to regard the relation of 
entelechies to the material systems upon which they act 
So then it must be sufficient to state it here in a more 
provisionary and apodictic way : enide^^hy is not a constant. 
We may only say that in this specific harmonious system 
or in this acting system we are studying there is somethiiig 
which is constant, viz., its prospective potency, which cornea 
into all its reactions in the same manner. But this some- 
thing which is constant is not " a constant*" 
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What then is our elemental vital factor in nature ? 

Let us only say in this place that entelechies remain 
"elemental" also with regard to their true ontological 
character, just as they were elemental with regard to the 
law they obey. Entelechies are not energies, not forces, not 
intensities, and not constants, but — entelechies. 

Entelechy, as we know, is a factor in nature which acts 
teleologically. It is an intensive manifoldness, and on account 
of its inherent diversities it is able to augment the amount 
of diversity in the inorganic world as far as distribution is 
concerned. It acts by suspending and setting free reactions 
based upon potential differences regulatively. There is 
nothing like it in inorganic nature. 

A Gap in the Scale of Natural Factors 

We have learnt that there is a sort of scale of constants 
in the Inorganic, leading from simple physical constants to 
the constants of chemistry and crystallography. As far as 
what happens is regarded exclusively in relation to univocal 
becoming in general, we could say that this scale is con- 
tinued in the Organic, and that entelechy is the next degree 
of it Morality, considered as a phenomenon in nature, 
might perhaps be said to form the highest degree of all. 
But there is a gap between the constant factors of the 
Inorganic and the factors concerned in the phenomena 
of life that is not to be filled, as far as the relation 
of these factors to matter is taken into consideration. 
Owing to this gap the scale of factors of becoming, if 
taken as a whole, possesses only a certain descriptive 
value. 
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Onee more we remark here that nothing " psychical,'' 
in the proper meaning of the word, is introduced by our 
entelechy : ©ntelechy is an elemental factor of TLOlure^ coa- 
ceived to ajcplain a certain daas of oatuial phenomena. 



A F&w Words cm '' Ejcptainim/'* 

I weU know that the word "explaining" is 
amhignoua, and that in all '' explanation '' there is a good 
deal of moving in a circla Constants are said to explain^ 
and so are entelechiea and specific kinds of forces and 
energies. What is actually done here is nothing but a 
kind of aubsuming the single phenomena under certain 
classes of generalities derived from the singularities them* 
selves, and the question must remuin at this very uu- 
eatisfactory point in " pure '* phenomenalism or " empirical 
idealism," as advocated by Mach, Ostwald, Pearson^ and 
others. On the basis of our critically idealistic philosophy, 
we may look a little more optimistically upon *' explaining," 
According to this doctrine, the generalities which are con- 
sidered to '* explain " are formulated according to the 
immanent and categorical principles of reasoning a priori^ 
and what empiricism adds to them only consists in the co* 
ordination of some truly inductive general terms with the 
categorical generalities. In other words, the general type of 
all so-called natural laws is known independently of the 
amount of experience, and is only brought to consciousneaa 
by experience, and it is only the empirical addenda to these 
laws that are first " abstracted ** from empirical singularities, 
and after that serve to " explain " these singularities, Not 
only constants in their different specificities but also ym^fic 
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entelechies are instances of these empirical addenda. There 
is no difference in this respect mth regard to the sciences 
of the Organic and the Inorganic. Later on we shall see 
that with regard to apriorism also inorganic and organic 
natural factors are on equal terma 



5. Ektelechy and Mechanics 

a. the foundations of mechanical physics 

On a possible Qualitative Sdertce thai is Complete 

We now leave the realm of eneigetics, with all its 
consequences, and turn our attention to another possible 
interpretation of nature. 

Ordinary qualitative energetics is by no means a 
complete system, even of inorganic nature: the problem 
of matter, in other words, the problem of the "being 
material," of the " being a body," is almost forgotten. But 
the problem, though neglected, is still there. Now it must 
be granted that a science of inorganic nature seems possible 
which should not put aside the problem of materiality 
and should yet remcdn qualitative. Such a possible science 
would have to deal not only with qualitative energies and 
intensities, but also with the concept of qualitative forces, 
defined on the analogy of '' force " in mechanics, and would 
regard ultimately the inorganic universe as a system of 
geometrical points, from which lines of different kinds of 
qualitative forces proceed — representing heat, electricity, 
chemical affinities, and the different characteristics of the 
states of aggregation. The word " quality " would have two 

208 
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veiy diflfereDt meanings in such a scientific view : it firstly 
would be used in the simple sense of a property, such 
as warmth or redness, but secondly, there would be 
qualities with regard to '' bodiness," so to speak, and this 
second class of qualities would relate to the problems of 
materiality, especially to the problem of continuity or 
discontinuity, which is almost wholly neglected by common 
energetics. 

As a complete qualitative science of the Inorganic, as 
sketched here, does not exist, it is enough to have 
mentioned its possible existence. We pass on to a more 
commonly known scientific point of view. 



The JBpistemologicai Character of Universal Mechanics 

It is very difficult to introduce in a really legitimate 
way the possibility of so-called mechanical physics, that is, 
the interpretation of nature as a pure mechanical system, 
and the reduction of all quality in nature to mere constella- 
tion of elements. 

Mechanical physics has been called a ''metaphysical 
hypothesis," t.e. an assumption which relates to something 
absolute, and might some day prove to be true ; but such a 
view without further explanation is not compatible with 
an idealistic philosophy. Others have called the theories 
of mechanical physics "fictions" or "pictures," adequate 
to describe by analogy the relations of natural phenomena 
with regard to their quantity only, but possessing no 
value beyond that of mere " economy of thinkiug," which 
might even be reached better in some other way. It 
was this point of view in particular that led science to 
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its qualitative period/ for it was quite a natural reBolt of 
regarding mechanical theories as mere fictions to reject 
them completely as mere ballast, superfluous for a pure 
description of phenomenalities. But in spite of these 
attacks mechanical physics still lives in our days, and, 
more than that, in the theory of electrons it is undergoing 
a remarkable renaissance. 

That seems to prove that there is a great vitality in 
these theories, and indeed it seems to me that they are 
much more than mere fictions, though, on the other hand, 
they by no means relate to anything absolute. It is owing 
to innate necessities of the human mind that they arise 
again and again. They always arise whenever science tries 
to reach the final problem of ''the Material" as such, 
and when science tries to explcdn the varieties of material 
states and of ordinary qualities on the same bcuis. A 
system of nature that is complete and at the same time 
free from logical and real contradictions needs mechanical 
physics of a certain form, and cannot be satisfied until it 
has succeeded in demonstrating the variety of the " Given " 
as being due to a mere arrangement or constellation 
of some elements, the law of whose behaviour is known 
aprioristically, at least as to its general schema To modem 
" purely " phenomenological science the combination of pro- 
perties, of constants in particular, in one and the same 
" thing " is a mere given state, a something that is merely 

' It is not the place here to deal with the elimination of canBality as 
advocated hy some modem empiristic phenomenalists. As may easily 
be conceived, this elimination is based upon a philosophical doctrine that 
is altogether incomplete^ and so too is the mathematical form of this 
** functional " phenomenalism. The philosophy of nature cannot be satisfied 
by the mere statement of necessary dependence ; it asks for causality in its 
strict ontological form. 
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to be acknowledged. But that is by no means satisfactoiy. 
Mechanical physics offers a real explanation of the problem 
of the combination of properties, and at the same time 
it allows us to understand another important problem, 
which is insoluble in any other way : the problem which may 
be called the systematics of natural events and properties 
in the Inorganic. 

In fact, mechanical physics in its vltimaU aim tries 
to prove all combinations of properties in one thing on 
the one hand, and the totality of possible properties (and 
events) as such, on the other, to be the mere outcome 
of the possible kinds of equilibrium or causality of 
elemental matter. To mention only one class of phenomena 
that may be thus explained: mechanical physics shows 
us firstly why there may be so many kinds of typical 
atoms, it shows us secondly why there may be so many 
kinds of molecules, and it shows us thirdly why there 
may be so many kinds of crystalline systems. In order 
to do so it only has to solve certain problems about the 
possible types of equilibria in space, first of electrons, 
and then of atoms, and finally of molecules. Thus all its 
problems, to some extent, become mere problems of 
geometry. 

All that we have said is absolutely independent of 
the present state of mechanical physics ; it is true whether 
classical mechanics holds the field, operating with one kind 
of material elements ('' mass "-elements) and two kinds of 
primary forces, or whether we shall have to reduce mass to 
electrons, and to consider space as a sort of activity in 
the form of " ether." 

Future mechanical science, then, will have altogether 
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to abandon the metaphysical view of the older mechanics ; 
in this respect it may learn from modem eneigetical 
phenomenalism. But mechanical physics is not a system 
of " fictions." Mechanical physics is " phenomenalism " in 
the enlarged meaning of the term as we have defined it, 
it deals with the " mundus conceptus " as presented to the 
mind; but it is a tfu^raugh-going, a truly ontological 
phenomenalism.^ Its general scheme is aprioristic or 
ontological, its specific form at a given time is truly 
"hypothetic," with reference to what "existence" means 
in enlarged phenomenalism; in this sense molecules may 
be found to exist some day, just as do the nucleus and 
the chromosomes of a cell 



The Psychological Basis of Universal Mechames 

So much for the epistemology of mechanical physics ; its 
merely psychological starting-point is given by the science 
of acoustics : here we actually know that a body emitting 
sound is " the same " as is " also " a body moving in a special 
manner.* We cannot discuss here the most important words 

^ It was the great fault of many modem phenomenologioal phjaidsts to 
confuse theoretical mechanics as a rational and aprioristic science with the 
knowledge of the actual motions of perceptual bodies. In fact, rational 
mechanics is above experience, and is only called into existence by it. 
Rational mechanics cannot be ''false," it would hold, even if aU aetMoi 
movement in the universe did not obey the law of Oalilei — as modem 
electrodynamics asserts, at least for very great velocities. Actual movement 
then would not be pure "mechanical" movement, but would be pure 
movement corrected by an electromagnetic field. Rational mechanics is 
nothing but enlarged mathematics, or rather a step beyond real mathematics 
in general categorical ontology. 

' The corresponding perception of two ''senses" is also the ohief reason 
for distinguishing practical "reality** from "illusion." 
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"the same" and ''also"* which lie at the very root of 
philosophy, in spite of their everyday character; it is 
enough for U8 here that acoustica forms the most simple 
hridge from quality to motion in constellation ; from sound 
to heat id hut a step. 

We repeat that the kinds of motion '* corresponding " to 
heat (io general words — molecules, atoms, and electrons) 
are in their epistemolo^cal character as " real " as are the 
moving particles of air correspoiiding to sounds. Or better : 
all of them are either *' non-real " or " real/* as you choose ; 
certainly they are of the same degree as to "reality," 
the word reality being taken in the sense of *' possibility 
of perception." Hypotheses come in here, of course, as to the 
specificity of what is not yet actually perceived ; but that 
there must be a *' something," with regard to discontinuity, 
which is of the degree of the molecule or the atom or the 
electron, is not an hypothesis but an assumption inmiedi- 
ately suggested by certain facts.* 

The best reason, finally, which forces ua to make the 
subject of science proper not " sound " and " heat " but the 
movement of a somethings as soon as there is any evidence 
that there is "also" movement where there is sound and 
heat, is epistemologically given, as we know, in the possibility 



* Comp&re Hegel, PMncmmwlogU dev Qtidt^. 

* If moleciiiefl Of atomfl wens ever "diacoTered "— perhajta by the &id of in 
** ultramicroscope "— wb&t wottld he imtnedia-tisly perceived would be mnu,* 
^ona, thotigh — on account of the length of the wave* of light-^not sensations 
repremnting the molectil«fi or atoms directly^ But would therefore the molecules 
ar*toma be *' red " or ** green/ ' or at least *' dark *' or " light " I By no means, 
but diacontinuiti^ 'wUh Ttganl to aettfiatioriA would comj^el us to «aj tbat here 
we Imte a field for applying certain conc^pu which are waiting for application 
in oqr mind. Km csmctpu atoma would be poimla from which fields of force 
*xt mdiatmg. All thii is not metaphydwi, bat analysis of '* eolitrged Given- 
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of applying nothing but geometry. Psychologically we 
here find ourselves face to face with the simple fact that 
'* pushing and pulling," ie. mechanical causality in the crudest 
form, is the only kind of causality we are able to perform 
ourselves. In this sense alone do we ''understand" mechanical 



I have said more about the philosophy of mechanics than 
might seem to be required in a biological discussion, because 
at the present time mechanical physics has been discredited 
in the utmost d^ee. It was necessary to rehabilitate it to 
a certain extent, in order that it might not be regarded as 
altogether valueless to analyse the relation in which auto- 
nomous biology stands to the mechanical type of inoiganic 
science. 



/3. THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF UNIVERSAL MECHANICS 

We now return to our biological problem. What about 
entelechy and inorganic nature as a system of uniform 
elements in motion, now that we understand the relation of 
entelechy to the inorganic universe as a system of qualitative 
energies or even qualitative energetical elemental centres ? 

It is important to notice at the very beginning of our 
study of the role of entelechy in a world that is considered 
mechanically, that it matters little how the mechanical view 
of nature is conceived in detail. Whether the dualism of 
ether and mass, or in other terms, of primary and secondary 
matter, be solved or unsolved, whether the ultimate elements 
of mass be regarded as particles or as dynamical points, or, 
in the kinetic fashion, as specified permanent states in a 
continuum — all these questions, though of the greatest im- 
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portance for the ontology of the Inorganic, have no bearing 
at all upon the problem before us, at least in its most 
fundamental form. And it would not affect us if movements 
in nature were one day proved to be essentially electro- 
dynamical, or if rational mechanics were shown to be actually 
at work in nature. In the first case, as is well understood, 
natural mass would not be the ''mass" of analyticcd mechanics, 
whilst in the second case analytical and empirical mass 
would be identical. 



Mere Movement and the Causation of Movement 

The problem of the relation between entelechy and 
mechanics has to deal not with movement as such, but with 
a certain possible kind of causation of movement that is 
irreconcilable with the causations of movement occurring in 
the inorganic field. It will soon become apparent what 
that means. 

Hertz remarks, in his famous posthumous treatise on 
mechanics, that his most general principle of movement, 
which is a combination in some way of Galilei's principle 
of inertia and the Gaussian principle of the least action — that 
this most general principle, though only stated for inorganic 
systems, would also hold for systems in which life-processes 
are concerned, as the effect of every vital process always 
could be imagined as being the effect of a system of the 
inorganic class. From this statement and, indeed, from the 
whole of Hertz's analysis, it is clear without further discussion 
that his principle only deals with the character of motion, 
as fiar as it Tuzs been cavsed in some way and is now existing, 
but not with the causation of motion. Be that causation 
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what it may, it will always result in a force of special 
intensity and special direction, acting upon the special 
element of mass, and precisely the same sort of reniA, of 
course, might follow from the action of some inorganic 
combination. 

Under such a view there is room for all sorts of causes 
of motion, whether they consist in the eflfect of systems of 
'' hidden masses," or in the effect of anything else : motion, 
and motion alone, is studied by this kind of mechanic& 

That the special mechanical system of Hertz is kinetic 
at bottom, that it knows only motion as the cause of motion, 
and therefore knows only one kind of energy, viz., kinetic 
energy, does not come into account here ; his principle of 
movement as such would hold for any other theory of 
dynamics equally welL 

ITie Forms of Mechanical Causation 

But the problem of inorganic causation of motion — 
almost put aside by Hertz and '' solved " in a rather abrupt 
manner ^ — now demands an answer. The two chief classes 
of possible mechanics — kinetics and dynamics — at least 
require to be considered.* 

Elinetic mechanics knows only motion as the cause of 

1 By the assumption of stiflf or rigid ''connexions." This assumption fails 
even to falfil the requirements of the theory of elasticity. 

^ Kinetic mechanics may appear in two different forms, the one founded 
upon the hypothesis of the continuity of matter, the other upon discontinuity. 
Dynamical mechanics, of course, regards matter as discontinuous with regard 
to its atoms, which are "centres of force," but its "lines of force" fill 
space continuously — whether they bo regarded as mere abstractions or as 
** states " of a continuous ether. Kinetic mechanics based upon continmty 
cannot speak of "motion" in the ordinary sense of the word. "Motion" 
becomes equal to " continuity and contiguity of change of elements of space." 
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motion; all other forces are only apparent to it. The 
principle of the conservation of the " quantity of motion " 
{mv) of a given system is its only principle, including of 
course the conservation of kinetic energy, the only energy 
kinetic mechanics knows. But whenever nature is regarded 
as a mechanical system of the dynamical type, it is conceived 
as a typical arrangement of mass-elements possessiog central 
forces, and in this system all becoming depends on the original 
state of actual motion and the amount of these forces. There 

are two kinds of energy^ — the actual form -^i^ and the 

potential form — and all becoming is represented as an increase 
and decrease of the amount of these two forms correspondingly, 
their sum total remaining unaltered in each of the three 
dimensions of space. The potential form of energy is as 
subsidiary here as any subsidiary energy in the field of 
qualitative energetics. But, in any case, the sum total of 
energy existing cannot be imagined changeable; and this 
principle is valid with regard to each co-ordinate separately. 

The principle of the conservation of the quantity of motion 
(mv), of course, does not hold in a theory of mechanics 
that is dynamical : it is contradicted by potential energy. 

What r&le then could entelechy play in a world of either 
mechanical type ? 

Pv/re Kinetics NegligihU 

As far as I am aware, there is not any kinetic system of 
mechanics that could claim to be pure. In order to explain 
the totality of physical phenomena some kinds of " forces " 
are always being introduced, at least where it is a question of 
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molecular dimensions. Thus pure kinetics is in &ct always 
given up in the long run. 

Therefore, I think we can allow ourselves to n^ect 
kinetic mechanics ^ altogether, and may simply ask : What is 
the relation of entelechy to dynamical mechanics ? 

7. ENTELKCHY AND DYNAMICAL MECHANICS^ 

As entelechy is non-energetical, it certainly does not 
change the amount of energy of a limited system in any 
case whatever ; ' but it might do everything that can be 

^ If in fact only motioii were the cause of motion in the Inorganic, the 
rdle of entelechy in becoming in space — since it has been proved not to be of 
the inorganic type — ^would be confined to the real creating or annihilating of 
motion. Bat since kinetics is far from being the only legitimate fonn of 
mechanics, we are not /oreed to go thus far. The modem yiewt aboot the 
electrodynamical foundation of real (not of analytical !) mechanicB are 
intentionally neglected here. 

^ In the standard work by the late L. Busse, '* Geist und K&rper, Seek 
und Leib " (Leipzig, 1903), a very thorough critical discussion of aU current 
theories about the relation of " mind " and mechanics will be found. We 
only mention here what we ourselves think to be valuable. It seema strange, 
considering the eternal nature of the problem, but, as far as I know, our 
first hypothesis, to be brought forward hereafter, seems never to have been 
advocated in its present form ; it will be seen to be an application of our 
views — which were also new — about entelechy as augmenting the amount 
of diversity of distribution. 

' Busse, Schwarz, and probably others have admitted an increase of the 
amount of mechanical energy, when discussing the relation between "mind ** 
and matter. I should not like to go so far, unless facts really forced me to 
do so ; though it must be conceded, that nothing unthinkable would be 
postulated ; for the ''mind " (or the entelechy) would be a something that 
is external to the system in question. Compare the last note but one. 
The view has also been advocated occasionally that "mind" acts on 
''matter" by disturbing so-called labile equilibria. Such equilibria are, 
however, extremely improbable. Apart from this there would be no logical 
argument against the "lability" theory, as the amount of energy that 
is required in order to disturb a labile equilibrium is infinitely small {dx), 
and thus might be regarded as belonging to another sphere of Being. 
Com[)are the important concept of "Behaftung" in K. Geissler*s valuable 
work, Das Uiiendliche (Leipzig, 1902) ; see iu particular page 406. 
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imagined to be done without relation to the quantity of the 
energetical state of a system as such. Now it seems to me 
that there may be non-energetical modifications in this state 
of two different kinds, one of which we already know from 
qualitative energetics. 

Entdechy in its Bdation to the two Forms of Mechanical 
Energy 

I am thinking in the first place of entelechy as sfuspeind' 
ing the becoming that otherwise would happen. The process 
of compensation of potentials, in the most general mean- 
ing of the word, such as differences of coupled intensities, 
could as we know be suspended by entelechy. Does 
anything similar happen in pure mechanics with its two 
and only two kinds of energy ? Kinetic energy and poten- 
tial mechanical energy, of course, would be the only fields 
accessible to the action of entelechy. Now it would 
certainly not be a legitimate hypothesis to assume that 
entelechy is able to transform any potential energy into the 
kinetic form by removing some kind of obstacle that has 
hitherto impeded this transformation, for this process of 
so-called "Auslosung" — ^to use the untranslatable German 
word — requires a certain finite amount of energy in any 
case, and entelechy is not energy. But the problem 
acquires a very different aspect as soon as we assume that 
kinetic energy, i,e. "happening," is always the given 
material entelechy has to work with, but that entelechy is 
able to transform actual happening into a state of mere 
potentiality by suspension, and that it can only set free such 
"potentials" as it has itself created by its suspension of 
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happening. A combination of processes of the followmg 

kind, it seems to me, is well able to explain what I suppose 

to be the work of entelechy. An element of mass m moves 

with velocity v, until it comes within range of a repulsive 

force ; its velocity then decreases constantly until it becomes 

zero. That point will be reached when the amount of its 

tn, 
original kinetic energy -^t^ has been equalled by the 

potential energy derived from the repulsive agent. Finally, 
the element m receives an impulse in a direction opposite 
to the original one, and this impulse — decreasing firom 
moment to moment, as velocity increases — will last until 
the element has reached its original velocity, and also its 

original kinetic energy -^t;', taken in the opposite sense. 

Now imagine that the process of constantly decreasing 
motion just described, is suspevded by entelechy at some 
stage or other — say at the moment in which the velocity is 

Vi — in such a form that the amount of -^v^ is transformed 

into an equivalent amount of '' potential " energy, localised 
at the place of m and kept there until it is set free, that 

is, transformed into the actual kinetic energy -^v^^ again. 

Could not such a thing happen without any relation to 
questions of energetics ? Certainly it could, for the process 
of suspending would not touch the amount of energy in any 
way, though it would interfere with inertia, and the process 
of relaxing suspension would be in no sense equivalent 
to an "Auslosung" or removing of obstacles. The 
mechanical process we have imagined is represented very 
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clearly by an inelastic body moving with the velocity v and 
entering during its motion into an elastic balh It will 
move into this ball for a certain time with decreasing 
velocity, come to rest for a moment, and then move in the 
opposite direction with iticreasing velocity again: let this 
proce^ be stopped at the moment when the inelastic body 
lias traversed say one-third of the path into the elaatic 
mass. There is no contradictiou to energetics in such an 
event, frmidcd, of course, thai after the &iispefisio7i has ceased 
tk€ mechaniccd and miergttic events amtint^ their course Jrmtt 
the point where it was hrokm} 

So I think that even in me^^hanies proper we have the 
possibility of formulating in a strict logical sense what ia 
done by entelechy.^ 

Entelechy, % its mry Tutture^ may auspend move- 
ment, transforming kinetic energy into potential energy, 
imd it may set free suspended movement as circumstances 
require. 

Of course, as we saw with regard to general energetics, 
entelechy can only be regarded as able to set free those 
potentials which it has Tmtdc "potentials'* by its own 
suspending action, but not potentials that owe their 
existence to any inorganic cause. This important feature 
would lead ns to a discussion of the continuity of suspension 

^ Our hjpothe^is, of coar!».', im^jHea tliat a movemetit like th&t of a 
peDduluoit wbkli changes ita direction p^rioili^&lly, pa»aiDg throuf^h fitAteu 
9f m«re pottintial energy at Ihe paint of cliaQge, may be auspondeij in this 
poiDt of change, io which there h no iimrcm&nL Thii civse, of course, is 
more ftimple than oura, and would not charge entelcchy with an actual 
stopping of kinetic energy. But otir more gener&l hypothesis aeema to me 
to be legitimate aa welK 

* A stmilur view, with regard to ** psjc ho -physical " intoraction, haa 
feeen urged by Wentscher and othi?ra ; but us & rule *'an»p«iidmg'* and 
^ AtiAldauDg*' have not been diatiDgnished clearly enough. 
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by entelechy, as seen in inberitance, Imt we regard 
previouB remarks ou this point of the theory as sufficiaitt 
(see page 181)* 

Enid€chy as Tran^portwg Mechanical Eiwrgy 

Before diacusaing our result any further let us tnrn to 

the second possible way in which entelechy may intlueooe 

mechanical systems. The discovery of this possible tfile of 

the Non-mechanical in mechanics goes back to Descartes, 

In our own days Ednard von Hartmanti in particular has 

investigated more carefully what is supposed to happen bete. 

Descartes, strictly speaking, was not trying to study the 

influence of entelechy aa a natural factor on mechanical 

mass and motion, but to fix the interaction of " mind " and 

body. You are aware that we ourselves regard such a 

problem as not legitimately formulated. But 

analysis holds well on a different epistemological basis 

the form that any non-mechanical agent, though not able 

change in any way the amount of energy in any dynamical 

system/ has the faculty of reversing any mass-element \i 

likes, and of thereby changing the direction of forces and 

motions. It might be objected that a certain amoiuit of 

energy would be necessary for any '* turning" of amass-elemei 

there being required a certain force, or rather pair of foj 

from the aide on account of inertia. Where is the nei 

energy to come from, since entelechy itself is regarded as 

* De«oart»B, »trictly speaJcing, «coording U) \m theory of Ui« go&Hui 
of nuittar, knew onlj kinetic energy ; the io-cilled "quantity of moljoit^ 
\mv\ tlierefoTt^ was the tcicchanicK] quantity \y^ would not allow to b« al 
by mind. For thia renaoo our fir§t bypotheMiB jil>out the reUlion between 
tolecby and mtchADios would hAV<3 bet^u im^Kjajiiblff for him. Kfau bi» own 
aUtetn^nt about tbia relation— Or rather about the relation between 'Vmind" 
and matter — doea liot acquire any Tery clear txn^&aijjg on the kint tic th«osy. 
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non-eneigetical ? Hartmann tries to avoid this difficulty 
by afisnming that entelechy — or, as he calls it, the " Uncon- 
scious" — may transport energy from one axis of space into 
the other. The energy it needs for the process of turning 
as such is taken from the one axis and placed at the other : 
the sum of all the energies remains unaltered, there only are 
energetical changes with regard to the three chief co-ordinates 
X, y, and z, and thus the action of the vital principle would 
pass the boundaries of mechanics, i.e. of inertia, but not of 
energetics in general But I can hardly agree that this 
complication is necessary. Entelechy is a natural agent per 
se ; why not assume that its action in changing the direction 
of force and energy is an action "per se " that is implied in 
its intensive manifoldness ? The true laws of mechanics 
are broken in any case, and entelechy must by no means be 
imagined as a mechanical apparatus : it is just the negation 
of that We must free ourselves from all the conventional 
images as completely as possible. Tou may say if you like 
that entelechy, when turning a mass particle, acts upon it 
at right angles to its path — this kind of action requiring no 
energy — ^but even thus there would only be a pseudo- 
obedience to the laws of real mechanics, since entelechy 
must be regarded here as non-energetical, and as interfering 
with inertia at the same time. 



The Suspending and the Transporting Action of Entelechy 
Discussed Together 

If now we consider the theoretical probability of the two 
possible ways in which entelechy or anything non-mechanical 
whatever may influence mechanical systems, it seems to me 
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that oar first bypotbetic statemeot dealing with tlie 
poasibUity of a suspension of becoming in mecbaoical sjstemfi 
oflhro several advantages wbicb are not afforded by ttia 
doctrine of a changing of the direction of fore^. Accord- 
ing to the latter theory enteleehy would seem to be Limited 
by practically nothing except the amotmt of existing energy^ 
whibt, according to the former, it would be limited not only 
by energy as such but also by pre-existing difference with 
regard to velocities and potentials. And we do in fact see 
that enteleehy is limited and restricted in its actions to a 
rather high degree. But I confess that the theory of 
"turning" and thus changing the direction of forc^ and 
energies must also be regarded as a possible solution of our 
problem. In any case it would assume leas than any 
hypothesis about the real creation of energy by enteleehy. 



Eidckchy in CoTdrasi to General Mechanics 

la there any "contradiction" to mechanics in our two 
statements ? Certainly, as far as the exdusivefus$ of 
mechanics is concerned. Wherever there is life in the 
universe something happens that is not present in the given 
mechanical constellations as such ; something is introduced, 
not changing the quantitative side but changing the aduality 
and direction of mechanical events. But I should prefer 
to speak of a *' contrast " instead of a " contradiction." 

It might seem as if there were more contrast between 
enteleehy and mechanics than there is between enteleehy and 
energetics, as far at least as the energetics of ordinary text- 
books is concerned For both of our formulations of the 
possible relation between enteleehy and mechanics assert that 
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a something which is non-energetical interferes, though not 
with the amount of mechanical energy as a whole yet with 
inertia, and therefore with the amounts of the two types of 
mechanical energy respectively. But let us not forget in 
this place that there also was a great contrast between vital 
phenomena and the complete *' science of inorganic or spatial 
becoming " that is to be written in the future, Entelechy, 
as endowed with the faculty of enlarging the amount of 
diversity in the distribution of given elements, was in 
opposition to that future science. 

Of course, what we have said about entelechy and 
mechanics would imply most clearly that entelechy can 
augment any " diversity of distribution." Thus this point 
does not need any further explanation in this chapter. The 
work of the "demons" of Maxwell is here regarded as 
actually accomplished. 



5. CERTAIN BRITISH AUTHORS ON LIFE AND MECHANICS 

That life must be most intimately related to the 
direction of the motion of masses is no uncommon view 
with physicists and chemists, especially in this country. 
Lord Kelvin speaks of the organism as endowed with the 
power of " directing and moving particles," and Tait regards it 
as simply ** unscientific " even to attempt a mechanical ex- 
planation of life. Both these statements ^ are rather general. 

1 Lord Kelyin, Papular Lectures, ii. p. 464 ff. ; FortnighUy Rev,, 1892, yol. 
li. p. 313. Tait, ConUmp, Rev., 1878, 31 Jan., p. 298. Lord Kelvin also 
refers to the impossibility of understanding the fact of inheritance on the 
tbeoiy of an accidental concourse of atoms. Oar second proof of vitalism 
<tee vol. i. p. 226) implies the same statement 

15 
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But, as many of you will know. Professor Japp ^ some years 
ago advocated a vitalistic theory that was most markedly 
based upon the concept of direction. That certain lower 
oiganisms are able to consume or to produce only one of a 
pair of corresponding asymmetrical chemical compounds 
proves, according to him, that specifik^ direction as an 
elementality plays a fundamental part in oiganic life; 
besides those organisms only the conscious mind of the 
chemical experimenter is able to do the sama I sllould not 
like to regard the biochemical facts alluded to by Professor 
Japp as really proving vitalism by themselves — ^£hey only 
prove a certain kind of specific statical teleology, it seems 
to me — ^but certainly the rdle of specific direction in life is 
most clearly shown by them, and for that reason they are 
mentioned here. 

^ " Stereochemistry and Vitalism," Heport 68M Meeting BrU. As90C Bridol, 
1898, p. 818. 



6. How Entelechy is Affected 

We have discussed at full length how entelechy may 
possibly act with regard to an energetical or a mechanical 
inorganic system, or in other words, what it may change in 
any way in such a system. But we have not even 
mentioned so far the corresponding question: how may 
changes in any inorganic system affect entelechy? But 
this problem, of course, needs at least to be mentioned 
as well as the other. In the theory of so-called psycho- 
physical interaction both problems, as a rule, are treated on 
equal terms : the " Psychical " is regarded not only as 
affecting the " Physical/' but also as being affected by it. 



a. THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION AND REACTION AS 
RELATED TO ENTELECHY 

In the first place we are, I think, obliged to inquire 
whether in the work of entelechy there may occur anything 
comparable with the Newtonian principle of action and 
reaction, this principle, of course — as in " electrod)rnamical 
mechanics " — ^being understood in the widest possible onto- 
logical sense. Of course, since entelechy is neither an energy 
nor any factor of the mechanical type, the principle of 
reaction cannot apply to it in any physico-chemical or 
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mechanical sense. But, even then, entelechy is an '' agent ** 
or a "factor" in nature, entelechy is a something acting 
univocally with regard to the inorganic, as we know, and 
therefore there must be something in this relation that is 
comparable with the principle of reaction in a general 
logical sense though beyond inorganic causality. For all 
becoming — ^not true causality alone — ^must always be 
conceived under the form of a mutual interaction. When- 
ever a factor A affects j9, not only is B affected but so is 
also A. With regard to pure causality this principle holds 
irrespective of all our special definitions of a *" cause," almost 
all of them being formulated with reference to practical 
purposes.^ I believe now that we can easily find out how 
to relate the concept of a "reaction" to entelechy. 
Entelechy when performing any act in a system becomes 
changed with regard to its intensive actuality by this act 
itself ; the " having done " changes its " doing," for doing is 
no longer necessary after having done. Thus entelechy is 
affected by the accomplishment of its own performance, in 
acting as well as in morphogenesis. We here meet the first 
case in which any kind of aflfection of entelechy occurs. 

13. THE TYPES OF AFFECTION OF ENTELECHY 

We now turn to a short survey of the possible ways in 
which entelechy may be affected by a mere change in 
inorganic nature as such. 

^ Comp. vol. i. p. 99 if., and vol ii. p. 158 ff. 
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MorpJiogenetic Ervtdechy 

The organism, we know, is a system the single 
constituents of which are inorganic in themselves ; only the 
whole constituted by them in their typical order or arrange- 
ment owes its specificity to entelechy. Therefore the single 
constituents of an organism also stand in energetical or 
mechanical possible relations to many external constituents 
of the inorganic universe. These possible relations may 
disturb the whole as governed by entelechy : by some such 
disturbance entelechy, in the first place, may be possibly 
affected, may be called into activity, so to say. 

We here meet the problem of the stimuli of restitution 
and adaptation again. 

In order that adaptation may happen, the fundamental 
state of the organism must be disturbed in its normality : 
this fact affects or calls forth entelechy. 

In cases of restitution we were not able to state any- 
thing in detail about the precise stimulus that sets this 
process going: but, since in all restitutions the morpho- 
genetic performance, though occurring on the basis of 
indefinite possibilities, was always in the most typical and 
specific relation to what had been disturbed, we were able 
to say that the stimulus of restitutions is most probably 
something connected with the specijldty of the disturbance 
of the normal whole. This " something " must be regarded 
as affecting entelechy. 

In short, morphogenetic entelechy in cases of adaptation 
or restitution is affected whenever the state of normality, 
based upon a specific suspension of possible inorganic 
becoming on the part of entelechy, is changed by the effect 
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of external becoming. Entelechy then at least tries to 
modify its suspension in such a way as to reduce that 
external becoming to normality. 

But such a view fails in the face of normal development 
Here, we know, fertilisation or some substitute for it is 
necessary in order that entelechy may come into action. 
What does that mean? It seems to me that we shall 
meet the point if we assume that fertilisation or its 
substitute affords here some necessary means, some 
necessary specific potential differences, as it were, without 
which entelechy is condemned to inactivity, just as it is 
in the absence of oxygen. Artificial parthenogenesiB, 
as analysed by Loeb, lends strong support to such an 
hypothesis. But this would mean that even in the case 
of normal development entelechy is called into activity 
in the proper sense by missing its normal residt where U. 
might exist potentially, and thus normal development would 
be regarded as a mere example of all restitution. Fertilisa- 
tion or its substitute would thus play a rather secondary 
part. It would not call forth entelechy by itself, but 
would only allow entelechy to act after it had been called 
into activity already by the mere existence of a living 
fragment of an organism. 

Of course, this is no answer to the problem why 
the organism does actively form "fragments" in the ser- 
vice of "reproduction**; but this problem leads beyond 
the theory of " personal *' entelechy as the subject of 
embryology, and will shortly be mentioned again on a later 
occasion. 

Any restitution, like normal morpbogenesis,is accomplished 
by a great number of consecutive single performances, or, in 
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Other words, single stages. What about the manifestation of 
each stage by entelechy ? We may say here briefly, I believe, 
that the spatial existence of, say, the stage A affects entelechy 
with respect to its performance of the next act leading to 
stage B. Thus morphogenesis — and not morphogenesis alone 
— ^becomes a series of events that occur between matter 
and entelechy, and vice versa} 

The Affectum of the Psychoid 

As to the affection of the psychoid or the entelechy 
of real acting by external inorganic events, we must not 
forget that the concept of " normality " comes in here only 
so far as a certain actual liking and willing takes the 
place of normality; to will a certain thing at a certain 
time is ** normal " for the psychoid at that time. 

If we restrict our analysis to such acting as ends in 
a distinctly visible result, say an object of art or of 
handicraft, we may say: the psychoid, its specific willing 
being given, is affected by the very specificity of combination 
of what there is, compared with what there ought to be 
according to its willing. In this way a printer will always 
take up his work at the point where he left it the day 
before. A similar view would hold with respect to acting 
in general 

Psychologically all passivity, or rather receptivity of 
entelechy with regard to external changes, is expressed by 

^ We ayoid by this formulation the difficult concept of an intra-entelechi&n 
•* causality,** which pla3rs its part, for instance, in Lotze's writings — in a 
Tery different form and terminology, of course. It must be granted that 
introspectiTe psychology might seem to lend support to such a concept — we 
shaU speak ourselves of an " intra-psychical series" on a later occasion — 
but it is better avoided by the philosophy of nature. 
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the words sensation and sensibility. We can hardly avoid 
describing, at least analogically, what mtut happen in the 
affection of entelechy in general by words similar to these, 
just as we have spoken of a primary knowing and willing 
of entelechy. But, of course, our postulate that an 
affection of all entelechy by external changes mutt exist 
and that this affection relates to specificities of order or 
combination is more important than mere terminology. 

As in discussing the affection of morphogenetic entelechy 
we came back to the stimuli of restitution, so here we 
could analyse again what we called '' individualised stimuli " 
when we were discussing action. Both times the analysis 
of the type of affection of the vital "something" itself 
constitutes a proof of vitalism and forces us to call this 
" something " entelechy. 



7. THE CONTRAST BETWEEN AFFECTION IN THE ORGANIC 
AND THE INORGANIC 

To sum up : Entelechy is affected and thus called into 
activity by changes of any normality governed by it which 
are due to external causes, and these changes do not affect 
CTitelechy as a mere sum of changed singularities but as 
changes of normality as a whole. 

This point is very important, for, on the other hand, 
our careful analysis of the relation of entelechy to energetics 
and mechanics has taught us that the activity of entelechy 
relates immediately to sin{ile inorganic events, though in 
the service of normality. 

The fundamental contrast between the affection of 
entelechy from without and any kind of affection in the 
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Inorganic is well illustrated by the mere fact that in 
the case of entelechy the affecting inorganic combinations 
act as totalities. It was for this reason that we said that 
the * analysis of the type of affection" by itself forms 
here a proof of the "autonomy" of what happens, whilst 
in our discussion of the active role of entelechy, with 
regard to energetics and mechanics, we had to start from 
the autonomy of life as proved, and had to study what 
might follow from such autonomy with regard to single 
effects in inorganic nature. 

All changes of normality that affect entelechy are 
" causes," of course, in so far as they are changes of given 
realities in space, though their effect is not an immediate 
spatial effect but one that has passed through entelechy. 
Qua causes, they are as specific as is their final spatial 
effect induced by entelechy. Thus we meet the strange 
fact here that, as regards biology, first cause and final 
effect are in the most intimate relation to one another 
with regard to specificity, though not in an immediate 
relation. This sort of relation between cause and effect 
occurs nowhere in the inorganic except in pure mechanics, 
and there in quite another form. A general ontological 
theory of relation — I do not say of "causality" — might 
take advantage of this most important logical fact. 



General Conclusions 

Entdechy related to Space and therefore hdonging to Nature, 
tut Entelechy not in Space 

The contrast between the Non-living and the Living has 
appeared in all the discussions of this long part^ 

But the contrast always was a contrast with i^ard to 
nature, or rather in nature as the " Given " in space. We 
have at no time lost sight of nature by what we have 
said. 

This contrast is indeed of a most fundamental character : 
there is quite a new type of natural becoming revealed to 
us, whenever entelechy is at work, actively increasing in a 
regulatory way the amount of diversity of distribution on 
account of its intensive manifoldness after it has been affected 
by individuEilised stimuli. Inorganic becoming relates to 
extensities and is measured by energy; we may say that 
energy measures the amount of causality which is spatial in 

' The same contrast would appear if we were to relate entelechj to a 
certain modem type of analysing inorganic systems, i.«. the so-oaUed 
'* principle of phases," which also rests upon aprioristic consideratioiiB. I 
have discussed entelechy under this aspect in my NtUurhegriffe, p. 182 ; bnt it 
seems to me that the result to be possibly obtained would not repay a long 
analysis in these lectures. Entelechy is a ''parameter" of its own kind 
helping with the inorganic parameters to determine "equilibrium'* and 
** degrees of freedom." This is the whole result to be obtained. 
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itself. Entelechy is a diversity or a manifoldness in itself 
but not in the sense of spatial extensities, therefore it has 
nothing to do with the amount of spatial causality as such, 
though it relates to events in space, and therefore it is not 
measured by energy. In fact, entelechy is affected by and 
acts upon spatial causality as if it came out of an ultra- 
spatial dimension ; it does not act in space, it acts into space ; 
it is not in space, it only has points of manifestation in 
space. This analogy with some theoretical views that are 
advocated by so-called spiritualists to explain the facts 
which are admitted by them to exist is a very good 
description indeed of what happens in any natural system 
upon which entelechy is acting. At present it must be 
enough to lay stress upon the great difference ^ between the 
two great classes of becoming in nature, both of them, as 
we know^ subject to univocality : the one spatial, extensive, 
quantitative ; the other non-spatial, intensive, and arranging 
only; but both of them realising themselves in spatial 
events, i.e. in nature. 

The Problem of " Entdechy and Causality " only partly solved 

But, after all, how does entelechy stand to causality ? 
Is it a special type of causality itself ? 

I am sorry to say that the answer to this ultimate 
problem must once more be put off until considerations of 
another kind have been weighed. 

^ It is upon this difference as formulated in the text that the very essence 
of Titalism, of " non-materialism " rests. It matters little how materialism 
is formulated in detail ; energetics is but a new form of materialism, and is 
far from being its t/berwindung, as Ostwnld claims. 
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Judificaiiim of oiir CatUwnmieM 

We have chained entelechjr with the miiumutn amount 
of non-physicochemical performing that is possible in regard 
to its deftling passively and actively with inotgamc 
causa] ity. From the point of view of energy we only admit 
entelechy as a factor which stispende occurrences that would 
be possible according to the inorganic order. Perhaps wa 
have charged entelechjr with too little* though what we 
have done stands in harmony with our actual knowledge, 
which has shown ns limUs of regulability at many points. 
Let us not forget that there may exist mauy realities, which 
we do not know yet and possibly shall not know for some 
hundred years, on account of their niiiiut<^nes8 perhaps — 
the word ** realities " to be understood here in the sense of 
" possible objects of experience/* as long as metapbj^ios is 
excluded. Let ns not forget how late the phenomena of 
radio-activity have become known to us. In other words : 
there may be still more fundamental actions done by 
entelechy than those which we at present know of and 
therefore admit May not entelechy have an individual- 
ising action upon electrons directly ? And what about 
the first origin of life ? But here we are already touching 
some problems which belong to the next chapter 

Perhaps it will really become necessary some day to 
admit that entelechy not only suspends potentials, but that 
it creates potentials — perhaps by coupling or chaining 
uncoupled differences of intensity — ^and thereby creates 
energy ; something similar would be expressible in purely 
dynamical terms. We have no reason to deal more fully 
here with such an assumption, which, of course, w^ould have 
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to consider the problem of the finiteness or infiniteness of 
the universe; for it was our endeavour in this chapter to 
draw only such theoretical conclusions as are nearly related 
to known facts. 

The " Moment of Regidatioii " 

Let us then close this chapter with a certain considera- 
tion which most intimately relates to biological facts in 
general. 

In all phenomena of morphogenetic regulation and 
adaptation and of acting we are by no means forced to 
assume that entelechy by its counteracting inorganic 
becoming works aU along the single phases of the process in 
question. In adaptation especially it would seem to be 
quite sufficient for fulfilling the needs of the organism, if 
entelechy were to break the inorganic chain of events at 
one special point, the rest being inorganic becoming again. 
In restitution and acting something very similar may happen. 
The term " moment of regulation " would be well descriptive 
of this one special point of happening where entelechy 
sets in. But we do not know anything special about this 
problem.^ 

^ Compare our remarks on catalysis, p. 186 f. 



a ENTELECHY AND SUBSTANCE 

a. THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE AND ITS 
APPLICATION IN GENERAL 

The late Eduard von Hartmann says somewhere in his 
Kategorierdehre that all philosophy has been a struggle about 
the concept of '' substance " ; and I doubt if any one who 
knows the history of philosophy would say that he is 
wrong. 

Substance and inherence, in fact, are the most common 
of all categories ; even the child knows very much earlier 
how to use them than how to apply causality ; but in spite 
of that the problem of what is properly to be regarded as 
" substance " remains the unsolved problem in all the various 
fields of philosophical research. 

The categories of substance and inherence, as all of yon 
know, find their simplest application whenever " things " are 
regarded as possessing properties, as being the " bearers " of 
their properties. But science proceeds on its way and soon 
regards the " being a thing " as a property itselt What sort 
of a property ? What then is the criterion of 7u>t being a 
property ? 

We see here that from the very beginning a very 
remarkable principle of ontology is coming into action, at 
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first almost hidden to consciousness, but in an advanced 
stage of philosophy consciously applied : the principle that 
there must be a something in enlarged givenness which is 
absolutely unchangeable, and that only this unchangeable 
something deserves to be called a " substance " definitively. 

INORGANIC SUBSTANCE 

Of course, in our biological lectures we cannot pursue 
the subject of general ontology and epistemology : so we 
only mention that inorganic sciences have ended in our 
days by regarding as the true substance either discrete 
dynamical points generally called " atoms " — though not in 
the more restricted meaning of chemistry — or space itself. 
Space in this sense is not merely a "form of intuition" 
but is identical with what is generally called '' ether" as far 
as the latter is taken as a continuum. In fact, if you 
think about all the so-called properties of the " ether " of 
physicists, you find that all of them are non-properties, or 
at least nothing but the mere expression of possibilities,^ 
that they are mere negations cmd that space alone is left as 
the substantial continuum, as the bearer of phenomeno- 
logical reality, at the end of the discussion. 

The doctrine which regards space as the inorganic 
substance applies more strictly than any other the principle 
of stability, or conservation, or unchangeableness : space 
cannot even change its ''place," whilst all sorts of atoms 
are changeable according to their position in formal space. 
But on the other hand this identification of space cmd 
substance seems to go too far beyond the common applica- 
tion of the category of substance, which in its most 
^ With reference to the electronuignetic field. 
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primitive form was to signify a " thing." So it comes that 
advocates of the space-substance theory generally introdaoe 
still another kind of inorganic " substance/' which they call 
merely distinctly marked elements of their space. But these 
also have the character of unchangeableness except in 
respect to motion, and are almost identical with the atoms 
of the other theory. 

In fact, there seems to be some force compelling the 
human mind to admit some substance in space and not 
merely space as the substance. The principle of the 
constancy of the sum of all inorganic or material substance 
would then be guaranteed for the simple reason that its 
coming out of space or its coming into space is quite an 
unimaginable and unthinkable event. Here, indeed, are 
the very sources of the aprioristic principle of the conserva- 
tion of material substance. 

There exists a very close relationship between the 
principle of the conservation of substance and the principle 
of the conservation of energy : both of them in some respect 
resting upon the character of (formal) space as an all- 
embracing something which neither may be left nor be 
entered. It is probably this relationship that has seduced 
some modern authors into asserting the identity of substance 
and energy, a doctrine which seems to us to be absolutely 
impossible. For this assertion forgets that what is 
measured by "ergs" is only the amount of causality as 
far as the latter has quantity and is therefore measurable,, 
whilst substance relates to what is not touched by causality 
at all. The two principles of conservation relate to two 
absolutely different branches of ontology. Energy "is** 
not, but is realised in change ; substance is. 
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It is true that ordinary energetics has not a very good 
opportunity to discover the proper equivalent of substance 
in nature, but the fault is its own and does not lie with 
the category of substance. As soon as the problems of the 
" being material " are not neglected, the category of substance 
would become applicable even in the realm of qualitative 
energetics ; of course it becomes much clearer in mechanical 
physica In fact, might we not say that the irresistible 
tendency to apply the category of substance has been one 
of the fundamental sources of the mechanical view of 
inorganic nature altogether ? 

INOBGANIC SUBSTANCE OF ANY TYPE RELATES TO EXTENBITY 

But enough at this place about the meaning of *" sub- 
stance" in the inorganic world; enough also about the 
difficulties remaining still unsolved here. In what follows 
we shall only use one fundamental result, common to all 
the different theories of substance relating to the Inorganic. 
Inorganic substance either is extensUy itself, that is, space 
as the bearer of phenomenological reality, or it is a some- 
thing consisting of absolutely single elements which are 
one beside the other in extensity. All extensities in the 
Inorganic are built up out of such substantial elements. 
That the substantial elements of inorganic nature relate to 
extensities and to extensities alone also holds good, if the 
substantial elements themselves are understood dynamically, 
that is, if they are regarded as certain elemental '* spheres " 
in space which are each the seat of forces going out from 
a centra Even in this case, though the centre of the force 
is a point and is not extensive in itself, the substantial 
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element in space as such is an extensity. We have no 
desire to advocate the djmamical atomistic theory by what 
we have said, at least not without restrictions. We only 
wish to emphasise the fact that inorganic substance in any 
possible form relates to extensities, and that if it relates to 
varieties and manifoldnesses it does so with regard to extensive 
ones and to nothing else. 

We now turn back to our proper field of research — 
biological philosophy in its relations to the category of 
substance. 

/8. ORGANIC " ASSIMILATION " 

In the first place we shall have to deal with some 
characteristics of life which are by no means philosophical 
by themselves. These introductory remarks will serve at 
the same time to fill a certain gap in our survey of life 
phenomena. You probably have noticed that there was 
still a gap in that survey, though, I hope, our following 
discussion will show that this gap was only apparent and 
implied only a pseudo-problem. 

RESPIRATION 

Bespiration and assimilation are generally r^arded as 
the most fundamental functions of organic life, as the very 
foundations indeed of all physiology. 

Sespiration in its scientific meaning is the oxidation 
of any chemical compound of the body, that is, its combina- 
tion with oxygen, in order, as text-books tell us, to provide 
a source of energy for functional performances. The com- 
pounds to be oxidised may be split into simpler ones before 
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oxidation or they may not The last result of the process 
of oxidation is the production of carbonic acid, uric acid, 
urea, and some other compounds, which are poisonous to the 
organism if care is not taken for their removal 

As we have said already, oxidation is generally regarded 
as a source of energy exclusively ; or, better, as a source of 
so-called free energy, that is, energy that may do work on 
account of differences of coupled potentials. But this rdle 
of oxidation would never explain its absolute necessity. 
If such a doctrine were the whole truth, the stopping of 
oxidation would only stop the functioning of the organism ; 
but the organism is not only damaged, it dies if oxidation 
is not allowed, and death is well known here no^ to be due 
merely to a poisoning by the final products of oxidation 
such as carbonic acid, for the removing of which the most 
elaborate arrangements exist in the organism. Therefore 
there must be yet another part played by oxidation. We 
should not be wrong, I suppose, to formulate this role in 
the following way : — The organism by its merely synthetic 
or analytic metabolism seems to produce some substances 
which are poisonous to it, ue. which disturb the order of 
its metabolism in an irreparable manner if they are not 
converted into an innoxious form : this conversion into an 
innoxums/orm is done hy oxidation} 

For a long time the foundations of organic oxidation 
were an absolute enigma to biology, and all sorts of theories 
were invented to solve it. All these theories, as, for 
instance, the one which utilises the effect of oxygen in its 

^ I adyocated this theory as early as 1901, at a time when only Noll held 
a similar Tiew with regard to organic oxidation. But at present the theory 
of the anti-poiionoas action of oxidation seems to be gaining ground, the new 
diaooreries of Winterstein being most favourable to it Comp. toI. l p. 199. 
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BO-called active state (O^), have become antiquated owmg to 
the discoveries of the last few yeara It was the misUke 
of all farmer theories of oxidation to look upon raspiratioti 
as a process in which the organism plays an almost passive 
role* Either some compounds of the organism were regarded 
as attracting the oxygen of the medium by their own 
affinity, or oxygen itaelf waa regarded as attracting parts 
of the oi^nism* Modem biology has shown that oxidation 
is an odntive function on the part of the organistn for the 
benefit of the whole. Wherever it is necessary either to 
destroy noxious compounds or to gain energetical potentials^ 
the organism forms catalysers or calls into activity so^calted 
zymogens, which set up oxidation that would otherwise 
not have taken place.* The fuel consumed for the myiplf 
of meTfjy consists generally of those constituents that are 
derived from the food^ — though hardly without some inter- 
mediate change first taking place^ — but it also may be more 
important constituents of the tissues themselves, as we 
have learnt in our analysis of the metabolism of fasting. 
Oxidation as a mere process of anti-poisoning attacks all the 
so-called by-products of metabolism in general. 

Thus the most general result gained by modern biologiGil 
research is the knowledge that oxidation is like all the 
other processes of metabolism ; that it is as regulable and 
as limited in its regulability as they ; that it only seems 
to be more important on accotmt of its universal presenoe 
in all forms of life. 

^ Our deacHption is a little schematic i former theories of revpimtiiaii 
have made a difference between so-called "primary'" or fuudAmeotal ^mtim- 
tioti, wbieli is neoessarj for life in geiieraLt and "seoondAiy" oxuialioa. 
subsidiary to speciil fuuctioDB. It i» highly probable that this diffiereiica 
will diaappf^ar in the light of modem research, but the matUr has not fit 
beou fully decided. 
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We therefore leave the theory of oxidation and approach 
the general subject of metabolism ; of this general subject 
oxidation has proved to be but a part 



"ASSIMILATION AND "DISSIMILATION 

Metabolism, t.e. the change of chemical specificities during 
the differentiation, growth, and functioning of the organism, 
is generally considered under the two headings of " assimi- 
lation" and "dissimilation." Few terms in science are 
more ambiguous and problematic in meaning, and few 
terms are used so freely and recklessly. Of course nobody 
would mind if they were only used to signify that some 
of the processes in the organism which lead to chemical 
results proceed from the simpler to more complicated 
chemical compounds, while the rest proceed in the opposite 
direction. In that case one could only object that the 
words synthetic and analytic, as commonly used by 
chemists, would suffice for the needs of physiology also. 
But, as a rule, something else and something more is meant 
whenever the words " assimilation " and " dissimilation " 
are used — and this " something more " is extremely 
problematic. 

We here must enter the realm of so-called physiological 
chemistry, with which I must confess I am not at all 
familiar; but in spite of that I hope that the following 
discussion, dealing with some very general and almost 
purely logical questions exclusively, may serve to elucidate 
a little what might be called the central point of 
physiology. 

Whenever the words " assimilation " and " dissimilation *' 
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are to signify anything specifically detennined, that is 
something other than what chemists call ''synthesis* 
and " cuialysis," and whenever at the same time they daim 
to be used in any strict meaning at all, they can only mean 
that there is a something of a specific chemical nature, yet 
intimately boimd up with life itself, which has the power 
of making other less complicated chemical materials like 
itself or of producing from itself less complicated materials 
by an analytical process. 

Let it be clearly understood : the word " assimilation " 
does not mean that there is a fundamental material A of 
given quantity, to which external means and forces add a 
further quantity, but it expresses that the material A 
increases by its oum action at the cost of the components 
of the medium in the broadest sense. 

Taking the word assimilation in this usual sense, the 
question of course would arise as to the kind of forces 
"assimilating," that is, equalising foreign materials to the 
material A and seated in .^ at the same time. But it 
seems to me that another question should be settled first, 
which is perhaps of a still deeper importance, though it does 
not sound so theoretical 



Tfie " Living Svhstance " in the Chemical Sense 

I am thinking of the very simple but very fundamental 
question : Does assimilation in the sense we have indicated 
really take place? Does the chemically distinctive 
substance A, the so-called " living substance," exist at all ? 
Are there any criteria of its existence ? There are in fact 
many theoretical authors who have answered these two 
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questdons affinnatively; and they have almost always 
been of the materialistic school. But is it not remarkable 
that the positive investigators of physiological chemistry 
never say one single word about the problematic material 
A and the problematic process of real " assimilation " ? 

What then does physiological chemistry really teach as 
the result of its experiments ? 

There are many specific chemical compounds present in 
the organism, belonging to different classes of the chemical 
system, and partly known in their constitution, partly un- 
known. But those that are not yet known will probably 
be known some day in the near future, and certainly there 
is no theoretical impossibility about discovering the 
constitution of albumen and how to " make " it. All the 
substances present in the organism have a definite range 
of possibilities regarding their physiological origin and their 
physiological destruction. They may originate in a certain 
number of different ways, and may be destroyed in a 
certain number of ways. Organisms behave differently in 
this respect Fungi, for instance, are able to build up all 
the chief classes of their constituents — fats, carbohydrates, 
and albumen, out of one organic compound of rather 
variable constitution, while all animals require constituents 
of all three classes in their food, or, at least, are not able 
to live without receiving albumen. The modes of construct- 
ing and destroying the constituents of the organism almost 
always differ to a great extent from those used in the 
laboratory : to mention but one difference, what is done by 
heat in the laboratory is generally done by ferments in 
the organism. And, finally, upon this use of ferments by 
the organism depends the most remarkable feature of 
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organic metaboliBm, Metabolism occurs m a r^ulatory 
maimer which is to the benefit of the whole: at one 
moment one chemical construction goes on here and at 
another moment another chemical destruction oocurs there 
according as the need exists in those places ; all the 
regulations, of course, being confined within certain limits 
presented by the fact that a certain sum of specific com- 
pounds forms the absolutely necessary food of the 
organism* 

In these chief results of metaboliatie physiology not a 
word has been said about our special living substance A 
and its "assimilation," In fact, the spedGc constitueata 
of the organism may be said to b© " assimilated " in so far 
as they are liable to an increase of their amount ; but this 
pseudo-assimilation is always due to the action of aoma 
oih^ constituent of the organism, never to themselyeaL 
Thus the word "assimilation *' seems justifiable only so &t 
aa the organism as a whole is considered* In that aenae, 
however, it would mean nothing of importance. 

JfegcUim Mesulis oniy 

What then is gained by our discussion of the most 
general results of physiological chemistry for the central 
problem of this chapter, the problem of the relation of 
entelechy to substantiality ? The facta suggest no reaaoti 
for assuming that a " living substance/' assimilating and 
dissimilating in the strict sense, is the real base and 
foundation of hfe» On the contrary, physiological chemistiy 
knows nothing about a living substance and nothing about 
''assimilation" and "dissimilation/' The facts revealed by 
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this science, though not amounting to a real proof of the 
operation of an autonomic factor in life, such as our 
entelechy, are certainly very easily reconcilable with its 
existence. 

A chemical " living substance " does not exist. 



7. ENTKLECHY INCOMPATIBLE WITH A "LIVING" CHEMICAL 

SUBSTANCE 

We shall now r^ard our problem from its other side. 
We know that the facts show no indication of a "living 
substance " in the chemical sense, we further know that an 
autonomic regulatory factor is at work in organic processes. 
What then, let us ask, follows from the concept of this 
factor or agent itself with regard to the existence of a 
living substance of a specific chemical constitution, as the 
foundation of vitality ? Does an analysis of the concept 
of entelechy lead to the admission of a " living " chemical 
substance in spite of the negative facts of physiological 
chemistry, or do the results of such an analysis stand in 
harmony with our actual present knowledge of metabolism ? 
In the first case science would have to go cmd search for 
the " living substance " until it found it and could show it 
in a test-tube ; in the second case its main work might be 
said to be completed in this field. 

I now hope to be able to show you from the meaning of 
the concept of entelechy — that being a well established 
elemental agent in nature — that entelechy can be neither 
the consequence of any sort of specific chemical compound 
— when it might be represented by such a compound as 
"living substance" — nor the outcome or consequence of 
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any constellation of different specific chemical compoands 
of any sort, which might otherwise perhaps be regaided 
as the materia viva. 



No Chemical Svhstance Possible as the Basis of EnieUehy 

Entelechy, we know, is an intensive manifoldness, t.e. 
it is an agent acting manifoldly without being in itself 
manifold in space or extensity. Entelechy therefore is only 
an agent that arranges, but not an agent that possesses 
quantity. 

What then would be the significance . of saying that a 
specific chemical substance is the bearer of entelechy ? To 
say so would be to attribute the property of extensity to a 
something that has nothing to do with extensity at all, to' a 
something which in a certain respect may be said to be the 
negation of extensity. 

It gives a good idea of the strange consequences to which 
the doctrine of a "living substance" as the bearer of 
autonomic entelechy would lead, to recall the fact that, of 
course, a living substance in the sense of a specific chemical 
compound would be measurable by weight like any other 
chemical compound. We should have to speak of, say, six 
pounds of lion-substance, or a pound and a half of eagle- 
substance, or three ounces of earthworm-substance ; and all 
these chemical compounds would some day be sold in the 
market perhaps. We here see most clearly that it is quite 
impossible to assign the characteristic of extensity to an agent 
which is simply a determinant of order in extensities ; for our 
lion-substance, of course, would not signify so much of the 
actual substance of a given lion, but would mean so many 
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pounds of that homogeneous chemical material which is 
supposed to represent the " being-a-lion." 

Of course nothing is said by our remarks against the 
hypothesis that there may exist real chemical compounds, 
which are characteristic of organic specificity in the sense 
of being necessary means of morphogenesis, and which perhaps 
play their role in the process of inheritance as far as its 
material side is concerned. In fact, the new discoveries in 
hybridisation, as we know, seem to advocate such a view 
to a certain extent These substances, however, are by no 
means identical with entelechy but are used by entelechy. 

There is still another very grave objection against the 
material character of entelechy : if it were material it would 
be subject to energetical changes, for it would be energetical 
itself; but that we have seen is an impossibility. And, 
moreover, to assume that the disintegrationof a certain amount 
of chemical material, homogeneous in itself, could explain 
real diflTerentiation during ontogeny, would clearly contradict 
the principle of univocal determination.^ 

No Constdlation of Chemical Substances Possible as the 
Basis of Entelechy 

But now you might reply to our discussion : " Good, a 
specific chemical compound cannot be the basis of entelechy 
in the sense that entelechy always appears whenever this 
compound is formed, by the very fact of its formation. 
But could not entelechy be a consequence of a specific 
relative constellation of different chemical compounds of 
specific states of aggregation? Could there not appear a 

* Comp. vol. i. p. 134 ff. 
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new and elemental factor owing to the cou3tellatfon of mme 
other factors dr^^y known? Do we not see such an 
event happen whenever electricity is generated by robbiiig 
a glass rod ? " 

Let us try to answer this objection at first in a narrower 
sense. If the typical conatellation of the inoi^anic agents 
Af £, C\ and i> is to originate a new sort of activity, which 
does not come to them from without, bat is regarded as 
their true and real consequence, how would it be oonceiT- 
able at all unless you imagine that one of the four 
constituents, A, B, 0^ and D, possessed the new agent in 
question already in a state of potentiality, comparable to 
the state of a so-called zymogen in fermentation, which is 
waiting to he transformed into a ferment ? But, if it gives 
this turn to the problem, the constellation-theory represents 
no great advance on the purely chemical theory of entelechy 
already refuted. One of the four elements of the hypo- 
thetic constellation creating entelechy would have to per- 
form almost the same rSle that is performed by the specific 
compound of the chemical doctrine. 

But to pass to more general considerations: is it 
at all possible that new elemental kinds of natural changes 
can be created by the mere constellation of agents already 
known ? Can such a constellation possibly be followed by 
more than a mere resultant action of the sum of the 
elemental actions of its constituents ? 

It has been said occasionally by modern writers that a 
system, by the mere increase of its amount of material, may 
begin to exhibit marked differences in its behaviour. Take 
for instance a homogeneous sphere in rotation. It will 
simply be flattened at its poles, if it is small, but a large 
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sphere of the same material and moving with the same 
angular velocity will throw off its equatorial substance in 
the form of a ring, and a satellite may be formed out of it ; 
for the absolute amount of peripheral velocity increases 
enormously with the increase of the total amount of sub- 
stance. So there may result very different definitive forms 
from systems which differed only in size at the outset. 

But, of course, it is clear from the very beginning that 
the origin of new dementai factors is not touched at all in 
this example. 

But how about the relation of rubbing a glass rod to 
electricity, how about the rise of the electric current from 
chemical potentials, as we see in the familiar galvanic cell ? 

It is true that at the first glance there may seem to be 
a real creation of something fundamentally new by a mere 
constellation: phenomenalism in its purest form, in fact, 
would advocate such a view. But the history of physics 
shows that it is impossible for human reason to rest content 
with such a conception. Science always has been in search 
of some pre-existence of what seemed to be new, and, in 
fact, science has always managed to find this pre-existence 
in some way. Either it has attributed the new thing that 
arose to what existed already, endowing the latter with it 
in the form of a potentiality, expressed under the name of 
a so-called '' constant," or it has gone further and has tried 
to conceive the possibility under the form of a substantiality. 
Mathematical phenomenalism takes the first line, the modem 
theory of electricity follows the second ; the mere B of the 
first, marking the "being potentially electric" as an irre- 
ducibility, becomes the electron of the second, in the sense 
of the elemental quantity of the new phenomenality in 
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question. In some respect our mind is satisfied by both 
methods, though more by the second. For our present 
purpose it is enough to know that there exists in our mind 
a demand for some such satisfaction: newly arising 
elemental agents must be conceived as already pre-existing 
in some way. 

It will have become quite clear, I hope, from our 
discussion, that any theory which tries to make entelechy 
arise as a new elemental consequence of some constellation 
must result in taking one of the constituents in the real 
sense of a ''living-substance." But the living-substance 
theory has been already refuted. 



Entdeehy and Physiological Chemistry 

Entelechy cannot be regarded as arising from material 
conditions of any sort. What follows from this result 
for the facts of physiological chemistry, which formed one 
of the earlier parts of this chapter ? It follows, so it seems 
to me, that what physiological chemistry studies is only 
results that are chemicfdly characterised — not results of 
processes that are chemical processes. It is very important 
to understand well what this means. Of course, chemical 
potentials have formed the genei^al basis of all physiological 
chemical results, but these results, as we know, are 
not due to the mere play of these potentials as such, but 
to the intervention of entelechy: therefore something 
purely chemical is found in the results only, but not in 
the processes. Without entelechy there would be other 
chemical results. 

Entelechy controls not only oxidation but "assimilation" 
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and "dissimilation" also; without it a chaos of chemical 
processes would occur, and would soon disturb organisation 
and functioning. Previous analytical work has taught us 
that entelechy acts by means of setting free pre-existing 
potentials the compensation of which it has suspended 
before ; this applies also to its work in the fundamental 
phenomena of all physiology. It probably is the production 
and actuation of ferments that is immediately controlled 
here, oxidation or any kind of chemical synthesis or analysis 
thus being purely chemical processes that foUow the funda- 
mental vital act 

Ancient Problems 

In a certain respect the problem dealt with in our 
present considerations is identical with the famous 
Aristotelian question whether the concept of a house be 
subordinated — in more than a formal manner — to the 
concepts of wood or stone as its higher classes. Aristotle 
answers the question n^atively, as we should do also. 
But it is exactly the same thing, only in a still more 
general foim, to deny that entelechy itself is connected 
with or dependent on chemical substances. 

And still another famous problem has been solved by 
us implicitly : the " enigma " how it might be possible for 
matter to " think," a question which plays a great part in 
one of the well-known addresses of Emil du Bois-Beymond. 
The answer is simple, for the problem is a pseudo-problem : 
" matter " not only does not " think," but " matter " is not 
even the foundation of life in any sense. Entelechy is 
something different from matter and altogether opposed to 
the causality of matter. 
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B. SUBSTANCE AS A CATEOOBT IN ITS BKLATION TO 
SNTELECHT 

By proving that entelechy is not identical with or a 
consequence of any chemical compound^ or the constellation 
of such compounds, we by no means have solved the chief 
problem of our present chapter, which deals with the 
relation between entelechy and substance as a category. 
May not entelechy, though absolutely unlike everything 
that can be called substance in the inorganic world — 
whether it be conceived purely chemically or in the sense 
of a theory of matter — may not entelechy be called a 
" substance " in the most general philosophical sense of the 
word, that is, in the sense of a something irreducible, which 
remains the always unchangeable bearer of its changeable 
qualities ? 

Then there would be two substances with regard to 
nature, and our theory would become very similar to 
some theories of the past, though with the remarkable 
difference that our idealistic view would not allow us to 
regard one of these two substances as " psychical,'* as all 
other similar theories have done — Lotze's being one of 
the latest. There would be one spatially extended sub- 
stance — '' matter '' and one non-spatial intensive substance 
— "entelechy" both substances forming part of that 
branch of enlarged given reality called conceptual scien- 
tific nature. 

Let us first note a few very characteristic features of 
what may be called the behaviour of entelechies; the 
analysis may perhaps afford us materials to decide our 
fundamental problem. 
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The Concept of DivisihiHty fwt Applicabh to E^Uelechy 

At the risk of ahockiDg you with aa apparent absurdity 
I might say that entelechy hag the power of preserving 
its specific intensive manifoldness in spite of beiDg divided 
into two or more parts, The fact which we have called 
the genesis of complex-eqaipoteritial aystema aeeraa to favour 
this view at the first glance, and so do all the experiments 
relating to the development of isolated blastomeres of a 
germ into whole organisms of smaller proportions. More- 
over, we directly founded our second proof of vitalism 
upon tihe evidence that, though a typical machine - like 
constellation of agents, different in its arrangement along 
the three axes of space, cannot be divided and remain 
whole at the same time, yet there exists in the living 
organism a something which d(m show these two incom- 
patible characters. 

The question now arises whether in a deeper sense we 
are entitled to speak of entelechy as remaining whole in 
spite of its " division " into parts. 

It is very difficult to free the philosophical analysis of 
entelechy from all that is familiar to us from our acquaint- 
ance with extensive phenomena; and yet we mud free 
it from all that belongs to extensity* It was the great 
achievement of Kant to show that space is the inevitable 
form of our intuition of the Extensive. Now, as to 
entelechy, there is no intuition, and therefore space and 
all sorts of relations about space have practically nothing 
to do with entelechy. Entelechy itself is ej<?7tceived only ; 
it is perceived only in its extensive results. Entelechy 
is not spatial, but only acts into space — I do not say ** in " 

17 
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space— and the word *' into/' of course, is itself not at allj 
of a * spatial" character here. In this respect, as willj 
come out fully later on, there is quite a gulf hetweeiti 
enteleeby and such natural agents as forces and enei^es^^ 
tliough the latter are also concapte, not percepts. Now it 
is clear that *' dividing " ia always understood as something 
spatial, and therefore it follows from all we have eaid that i 
this word In its strict meaning is not at all applicable to ' 
entelechy. When we speak of " dividing " we always think 
of a something which we can cut into pieces. But enteleeby i 
cannot be cut in this manner, for the simple reason that it I 
has no spatial dimensions at all : the "having dimensions' 
would contradict altogether the meaning of the term. 

Therefore we had better not speak of enteleeby as an 
agent which " remains whole in spite of its division into 
parts/* but simply say that enteleeby may manifest itself 
wholly even after the division of a certain organic body» on 
which, had it remained one whole, enteleeby would have 
manifested itself as (me whole also, Enteleeby always^ 
manifests itself individually; but our analysis proves that 
so-called individuality of the real organic body is not without 
further discussion to be identified with the deeper meaniiig 
of entelecbian individuality. 



TM Concept of Zocalimtim or Seat not Applicahk ta 
Entdechy 

An agent which is of a non-spattal nature cannot he 
9mA to have a definite seat or a definite localisation in 
space. Enteleeby therefore cannot possess a "seat** It 
cannot at all be imagined like a point consisting of a some- 
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thing and moving through space, now in this and now in 
that direction. Descartes, as is well known, regarded the 
Bool as having its seat in a specific organ of the brain, the 
so-called pineal gland. We may follow him so far as to 
say that there may be specific points of the organism with 
respect to which entelechy is active while at other points 
it is inactive. But these would only be points of mutual 
relation, not points of rest 



" Entelechy ^* no far a Mere System of Negations 

I fully see how difficult it is to say anything positive 
about entelechy without contradicting other statements 
r^arding it I say once more that there is nothing at all 
to be *' imagined " in a picture-like manner about entelechy : 
the non-spatial can never be realised by our imagination in 
spatial images. It may be hard on us, but so it i& And 
at the same time we always must bear in mind that in 
dealing with entelechy we are not dealing with anything 
psychical, or absolute, or metaphysical: we are analysing 
an agent at work in nature. We know concerning this 
fSactor that it cannot be spatial in any sense, that it has no 
seat in space nor any dimensions, but merely acts ^ into " 
space ; in one word, that it '* is " not in spatial nature but 
only acts with regard to spatial nature. 

In fact, the characteristics of entelechy form only a 
complicated system of negations so far, and little more. 
Nor can it be otherwise unless we are prepared to change 
our whole view of reality, and of natural reality in particular, 
as in fact we very soon shall. 

And thus at present the question whether entelechy is a 
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" aubstaoce " must remain as open as the pre\iou3 question 
&bout the relation of entelechy to causality. Entelechjr 
was a kind of " quasi " causality, aad now may be said to be 
an enduring " quasi '* substanca But stiU we feel that our 
leaaon craves more than this. 



c. INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS 

At the end of this chapter you probably will expect the 
discussion of a few questions which interest you more than 
any others, and the answering of wMch perhaps you have 
hoped would be the final result of all our analysis. But 
such remarks as I am able to offer about the origin and end 
of individual life, and the origin of life in general, can claim 
merely a subjective value. MateriaHstg profess to know a 
good deal about all these eternal problems, but I confess 
that I know nothing at all about any of them. 

The Origin and the End o/Ituiividual Life 

In the face of these fundamental questions let us 
remember, firstly^ that our preseat task is neither a truly 
psychological nor a metaphysical one. We therefore have 
nothing to do with the problems of immortality as relatiiig 
to the Ego ; we ai-e only studying phenomena in respect to 
the Ego. In fact, even if a " principle of the conservation of 
entelechy " could be established, and if we were able to speak 
about what might be called a phenomenological metem- 
psychosis, it would all relate to phenomena in the first 
place^ and it is well worth noticing that without further 
diaeussion spiritualistic phenomena, if proved some day^ 
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would also be mere phenomena to the Ego and nothing 
else. ^ At the end of these lectures we shall devote some 
time to certain considerations that might probably lead us 
beyond this theoretical Egoism. 

With the starting of a new actual individual, entelechy 
b^ins a new manifestation, and with death it ends one ; 
that is all we can say. What that manifestation, gua 
individtuU, was before that beginning, and what it is after 
death is absolutely unknown to us. We are not even able 
to say whether it was and will be anything ** individual " at 
all in these two periods or not — the words "was" and 
"will be" to be understood in a non-metaphysical sense, 
that is to say, in the sense of a "possible immediate 
experience." For the ideal or Platonic existence of 
entelechy as an individualising agent does not, of course, 
guarantee any sort of permanence of the individuals which, 
on account of an entelechian manifestation, form part of the 
given tmiverse at a given time. 

Spiritualists claim to have some knowledge about our 
problem, saying that after death the manifestations of 
entelechy preserve their individuality though using a new 
(so-called " astral ") kind of material. But I say once more 
that I can form no opinion in this matter, though I should 
like very much to be able to do so. Science, in fact, ought 
to deal with these questions even at the risk of finding a 
mere chaos of defective criticism and actual fraud : but one 
single fact, positively established, would well repay the hard 
work of generations. 

What science knows about death is simply this: a 
certain amount of matter that was formerly controlled by 
entelechy becomes freed from this control, and then obeys 
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the laws of physico-chemical causality exclusively. Does 
entelechy actively withdraw fix)m matter or not, and, if 
actively, then why? Why has '^ rq;ulation " become im- 
possible? — ^But it is of no use formulating any more of 
these unapproachable questions. 

The Origin of Life in Gfeneral 

The question about the so-called primary origin of life is 
as incapable of being discussed as is the problem of death, 
in spite of the great number of popular works written 
about it. We certainly cannot grant that life has originated 
by a fortuitous concourse of inorganic constituents — ^that 
is clear without any further discussion from our analysis 
of entelechy in its relation to matter in general^ Con- 
stellations do not create entelechy, but entelechy governs 
constellation. But nothing can be said concerning the 
absolutely primordial relations between entelechy and 
elemental materiality. 

Whilst speaking about entelechy in its relation to 
intensities of energy, we mentioned that our theory 
postulates the continuity of life which is well illustrated 
by the fact of inheritance. From this we may conclude 
that there are no gaps in entelechian manifestations : there 
is a continuity of a constellation of specific kinds of matter 
always maintained by entelechy, always overcome, so to 
say, by its suspension of inorganic becoming. 

If we accept the theory of descent we may say that 

^ It therefore is only an aignment of minor, ue, merely empirical im- 
portance against '^gencratio equivoca" by contingency, that organic com- 
pounds, even of low complexity, do not exist on earth except if produced 
by organisms. 
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the type of manifestations of entelechy has changed in the 
course of their continuous line. But we never come to any 
kind of b^;inning. 

In any case it must appear very strange that life is 
only knovm to us in immediate relation with very complex 
chemical compounds of a few classes. Why does not 
entelechy act upon the elements of matter directly ? Or 
is the present state of relation between entelechy and 
matter a consequence of the long time that life has 
continuously existed? Has entelechy, so to say, altered 
its behaviour with regard to matter? Or are we simply 
in ignorance of other types of its manifestations ? 

And so the series of questions and problems might be 
continued — ^but there are no answers. 

It seems to me that this is the right place to point out 
that the whole problem of the origin of life on earth 
is of £ar less theoretical importance than the problem of 
the laws of life, though the common opinion almost always 
argues otherwise. For this reason we have devoted our- 
selves so closely to the study of the vital law and all 
its consequences. The solution of all problems of secondary 
importance will follow the knowledge of the law some 
day ; but without this knowledge no real solution of those 
problems would ever be possible 



Conclusions op Part I 

We have reached the end of the first part of our 
philosophy of the organism ; let us then rest for a moment 
and look back upon the path we have traversed. 

Our scientific discussion had shown us that the 
phenomena of life are not explainable by the concepts 
and laws we know from inorganic science, but that 
something new and elemental must be introduced by the 
science of biology. The first part of our philosophy of 
the organism was devoted to the justification of our newly 
introduced factor, in a special sense of the term " justification." 
It has been our endeavour to show how our new elemental 
agent and its law may be put into relation with the 
general ontological and logical principles concerned in 
the science of inorganic nature. But we have only 
formulated this relation between the Organic and the 
Inorganic by using those ontological aphoristic principles 
which are empirically realised in the kUter, and that has 
led us to mere negations with regard to entelechy. 

But, of course, still another kind of justification of 
our entelechy is required. We not only have to show 
that there is no contradiction between our new conception 
and those elements of the system of apriorities which 
are concerned in inorganic sciences, but we have to 
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demonstrate the legitimacy of our factor itself as a part 
of the aprioristic system of natural factors or entities. 
We have to show that epistemology entitles us postiivdy 
to introduce into science such a something as entelechy 
is. In other words, we have to establish vitalism from 
what may be called the organisation of the Ego. 

That will be done, and the following pages will prepare 
the way for it 

All the proofs of vitalism given in our merely scientific 
section were indirect proofi9, or proofs per excttmonem; all 
the possibilities but one were wrong, and therefore that 
one possibility was true. 

Our next endeavour will be to prove vitalism directly. 
And upon this direct proof the positive epistemology of 
entelechy will afterwards be founded. 



PART II 

THE DIRECT JUSTIFICATION OF ENTELECHT 

A. THE DIRECT PROOF OF THE AUTONOMY 
OF LIFE BASED UPON INTROSPECTIVE 
ANALYSIS OF COMPLETE GIVENNESS 

1. Analytical Part 

The way which is generally followed in biology, as 
in almost every branch of science and philosophy, leads 
from the simple to the complex, both words being taken 
in the sense of formal logic. But another method of 
analysis is possible also, and this method is now to lead 
us to an important result. We shall once more beffin 
our analytical study of biological phenomena, but we shall 
begin it not with the most simple but with the most ifUimcUe 
facts, that is to say, with those facts which are related 
more closely than any others to the Ego. 

My ovm body as a scientific object is to be the starting- 
point of this new tjrpe of biology; my own body in the 
strictest possible sense. 

But my own body is not to be regarded here as a 
constitutive part of objectified ''nature," at least not for 
the very beginning of the analysis. The whole series of 
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what is " given " to my consciousness whilst I am acting 
is to fonn the subject of our analysis, and only at the 
end of it will one part of that whole be considered as 
''nature." Thus our method will not be biological, nor 
even strictly "scientific," so to speak; it will analyse 
Oivenness in its completeness, not only so-called " natural " 
Oivenness. The consecutive series of the phenomena 
which present themselves to my consciousness whilst 
I am acting will be formulated. In the second place 
only shall we try to separate what properly may belong 
to ''nature" and what does not belong to it. We thus 
shall find out^ I hope, how nature and natiiral factors 
may be most elementally conceived in their relation to life- 
processes. 

I am sitting in my chair and want to write ; a lamp 
recently bought and not yet quite known to me in its 
construction stands on the table; the lamp begins to 
smoke — ^it is here that our analysis is to begin. 

This analjrsis will not relate to "given" phenomena 
in their mere passivity, i.e. not to mere "sensations," 
but to those objects of consciousness exclusively in which 
some sort of activity or "apperception" on the part of 
the Ego is concerned. True " perceptions," of course, belong 
to this domain of mental activity. 

a. A CASE FROM COMMON LIFE 

ITie Case 

My having an optical perception of the smoking lamp, 
in short, my optical lamp is followed by the desire to 
stop the smoking; in order to do that my attention is 
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directed towards the constmctioii of the lamp, whidi 
I compare with that of other lamps already known to me. 
This consideration ends in the will to move a certain 
screw of the lamp, I see and feel my band toncliitig 
and moving the screw ; the smoking of the optical 
lamp ends. 

These are the moat general Imes of the process; it 
is worth while to mark them in a more detailed fashion. 
My seeing the smoking lamp* to be qnite accttrate, is 
first followed by the remembrance of what a lamp's 
smoking is; then comes the associative remembrance that 
the consequences of its smoking are very unpleasant; 
Uie will arises to stop smoking; this recalls past cas^ 
of such a stopping, and the recollection of them recalls 
previous ways of doing so ; that calls my attention to the 
construction of the lamp; this is found to be different 
firom known constructions but similar to them; a certain 
point of similarity relating to the means of moving the 
wick is noticed ; the specific will arises to perform the 
movement; my hand is felt and seen moving the screw 
in question; the smoking lamp is seen not to smoke 
any more. 

The whole of a special excerpt from given reali^ in 
which "I myself* am playing a part has be^n described 
here as a continnous series. All of its constituents are 
phenomena presented to my conscious Ego. All of them 
follow each other in order of time with regard to their 
originating, though the amount of their velocity in following 
each other may vary to a great extent Only a few of the 
constituents are "spatial" By saying that all of the 
constituents follow each other in order of time it is not 
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Stated that only ooe of them is pi'eaented to the Ego in each 
element of time ; on the contrary, my seeing the smoking 
lamp contiaues during the whole of the Beries, and some 
remembrances of past cases of smoking lamps and of lamps 
of different construction may also continue during the 
whola But what may be called the (wHve role ^ of the Ego 
only relates to (me of the constituents of the continuous ^ 
seiiea in one element of time. I only am conscious that 
it is "I" who experience the phenomena with regard to 
one, and only one, of their constituents; the permanency 
of other parta of the aeriesj though existing, is of no more 
consequence to me than the seeing of the room in which 
I am sitting during the whole of the process to be analysed. 

What Common Life Ltamsfram ihs Case 

Taken in a quite immediate and unprejudiced manner, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt that the Ego, as far as 
it is " willing/* is an active factor in the whole that happens 
in our example. The williug Ego is influenced and is 
influencing. It is a real link in the whole chain of events, 
and this whole chain — in other terms, the whole of the 
consecutive series of constituents which forms the process 
in question — must be regarded as univocally determiaed so 
far as it is an object of reflection at all. It is for this very 

' If only ose pben^jmenon were ptLswivdy presented to consciouaiiPM^ 
&I together at n certain time differentia.!, the acta of icIuDtrficatLon and of 
compttrisoD would be itppoasiblo, W<^ eannot eiiter here into the important 
paychalogical unc] epitttemological questioD that urisea in this connexion. 
Compare the remarkable discusaion of these problems (and of asa&aiatioti abo) 
hf M. Paligyi in Phiiogophixhe JFoc!t£fischn/t, 1907, vols. Tii. and viiL 

* The word *Voiitinuoiis*' therefore must be underatood here in a fmther 
wid« aense. Space is continuonSf but ao may al^o be called the series of 
cardinal numbera. 
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reaaon that every single element of it must be said to 
influence the next, and to have been influenced hj the 
preceding one. We now shall get a result of greater 
importance, if, at this point of the analysis, we take 
advantage of the different character of the constituents of 
our process mth r^ard to spaiudity. Only the first and 
the last phenomenon of our process were spatial ones, what 
there was between them was only in time but was not 
objectified in spaoe. Thence it follows that spatial 
phenomena may be univocally connected by phenomena 
which are not spatial; the latter forming a group by 
themselves. 

What we have described and considered here is practically 
the view taken in common life, vdth the only exception that 
common life regards spatial phenomena as absolute realities, 
and not only as realities to the Ego. 

Science now will tell us that our analysis has been very 
incomplete, that we have regarded our body not as an 
organism, but as something that is extremely simple. 

yS. THE SAME CASE IN A SCIENTIFIC FORM 

Let us then try to complete scientifically our study of 
the phenomena which are immediately given to me during 
my acting ; let us consider my body as an organism playing 
its specific part in this particular series of phenomena as a 
consequence of its organisation ; but at the same time let 
us never forget that we are analysing at present a certain 
series of phenomena presented to my consciousness, to my 
Ego, and nothing else. 
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An Hypothesis 

The oiganism then, my organism, may be looked upon as 
playing its full rdle. I now must b^ you to allow me a 
certain hypothetical liberty at the very b^inning. In order 
that a full and complete analysis of those of the phenomena 
concerned in our process which relate to my body may 
become possible, let us make a supposition, which, in fact, 
is not true, but which easily may be imagined to be true 
without exceeding the limits of our present researches. We 
shall assume that we are able to touch every single element 
of our whole body, including the brain and the nerves. It 
is true, we cannot in reality touch our own brain at any 
point, but it seems to me that there is no objection in 
principle to assume the possibility, as in any case brains in 
all their parts are what we call tangible things. 

The Case Once More 

After these preparations let us begin to analyse the 
phenomena of the smoking lamp once more. Let us 
imagine that we possess a complete knowledge of all 
physiology, but that at the same time we do not forget for 
a single moment that we have to do with phenomena in 
respect to my Ego and with nothing else. 

The optical phenomenon of the smoking lamp — the 
"optical lamp" — is again the starting-point. Physiology 
teUs us that this lamp first afifects the retinas of our eyes ; 
from the retinas an influence goes out to the optic nerves, 
and from these to parts of the brain. But let us stop here 
a moment ; how could the " optical lamp " — to put it briefly 
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— be the antecedeDt of processes of which it m notoriouBljr 
the effect? la other words, how could the optical lamp 
influence the retinas and the nar?63, since we know that 
our seeing the lamp as an optical image fdlows the imtii- 
tion of these parts of our organisation ? It would be an 
absurdity. We therefore must ^wi begin our analysis witli 
the " optical '* lamp, but must begin it with something else. 
Certainly a '* lamp '' may be aastmied to exist aa the first 
link of the phenomena in question, but^, briefly speaking, \% 
is a "tactOe*' lamp, tangible say by my left hand; this imi^ 
lamp, as a constituent of immediate Givennesa^ influencei 
my retina, also taken in the tactile sense, which may be 
admitted at least in principla Stimulation of my -* tactile '* 
— or at least tangible — optic nerve follows, and then 
follows stimulation of my tactile brain, and only at the end 
of all these pixxiessea is the " optical " lamp given to mt} 
It is a smokiTig lamp ; and now this smoking calls forth 
the whole series of conscious phenomena mentioned before : 
identification with former coses of smoking, remembrance 
of their unpleasant effects, desire to atop smoking, remem- 
brance of past cases of auch stopping, of the meaos to effect 



^ Our whole iiastaDco migbt be riTerBed^ of course ; tb« " optical '* Ump 
might l» the beginniiig, of the proceas stitdied aod the *'Uctile''^ Ump lli» 
end. In this caie &U thi» proe^sjiea of the nerree nnd brain would have t& b* 
confide red sia '' optical " also. But the whole example would l>econ]e ralher 
clumsy in this case. A good instance ot thia claae would be a waap that film 
upon my hand and fa thati removed by ** mjrself." The reader ia adviaed to 
aualyse thi^ example by himself. The phases of the '*continuou4 serica '* 
would be these t (1) •* Opti<^/' te. "seen " wasp ] (2) Optical skin affected, C<. 
changed t (3) optical senaorj nerve affected ; (4) optical piart of brain affected ; 
(5) ** tactile waap" axperteuced. All the subsequeut phases (idencifioatioii, 
aasoGmtiottt will, moving the bend) are the same as in onr inatanoe dit- 
cassed in the (e^t* Of course the new instauce would force us to msmmt 
hypothetical ]y that we caD #ee our nerres and brain — at laaat by meant of a 
mirror. 
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it, attetitioii to the eonstnictton of the lamp, comparison 
with known types of conatruction, tioticiBg of a certain 
screw as an important thing, specific will to move this 
screw, feeling and seeing my hand moved : the optical lamp 
ceases to smoke. 



7. THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF ELEMENTS DJ GIV1NNE83 

Spaticd and Nhn-spatial ElmienlB 

It now seems to me important to inquire which of all 
these phenomena may be regarded as ^poiml, that is to say, 
as being extensities in any sense, whether in the tactile 
or in the optical sphera 

There certainly is a mrdinuouB series of phenomena given 
to consciousQess, leading from the givenness of the tactile 
lamp through the atimulatioti of retina, nerves, and brain 
as tactile phenomena, through my seeing the "optical" 
lamp, and through very many other phenomena down to 
the moving of my hand as a phenomenon that is optical 
and tactile at the same time. Moreover it is very important 
to notice that the single constituents of this continuous 
series follow one another with the predication of univocal 
necessity. The "optical lamp" follmvs the tactile 
phenomenon in the brain, which for its part has follmotd 
the tactile phenomenon in the optic nerve, and the " optical 
lamp'* is followed by the phenomenon of identification. 
But it is by n<? means dear from the very beginning that 
this eontinuoufl series must consist of phenomena of tactile 
and optical, that is, of spcUisU character exclusively* On 
the contrary, introspective analysis shows most distinctly 
that the opposite is true. The first process that relates 
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to the bram, following the etimulatiou of the optic nerve, 
we allow to be spatial, i.e. noticeable as being tangible m 
some way. This phase in consciousness is then followed 
by " seeing *' the lamp» which was only " tangible ** before, that 
is by a conscious act which is spatial also, but belonga to 
quite another claas of so-called qualities. Now the firat 
processeB of remembrance and identification appear; the 
smoking lamp is regarded as *' simOar ** to smoking lamps 
of the past There certainly is nothing of a "spatial'* 
character in this process of comparison as such, even if the 
images of lamps formerly experienced, which are among the 
pre-requisites of identification, are regarded as spatial 
Here follow the rememhraDce of how unpleasant the effects 
of smoking may be and the wishing to stop smokiog. 
All these processes completely lack the characteristic of 
spatiftlity or extent. The moving of my hand is the first 
spatial process again, at least for the unscientific observer, 
though the scientific physiologist will tell us that this prooeai 
follows a certain change which is spatially related to some 
part of the ('* tactile*') brain, and that between these two there 
occurs a spatial phenomenon relating to some motor nerres, 
ie. centrifugal nervous conduction. Careful psycbologicml 
introspection might still add that a certain optical 
imaginary idea of my moved hand is intermediary between 
proper willing as such and that change in the brain on 
which nervous conducdou and actual moving finally 
depend. 

Would it then be advisable to separate all tham 
phenomena of our conscious series which are spatial in any 
sense from those which are non-spatial? It seems to 
me that another kind of distinction would lead to more 
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important results : this distinction starts from the fact that 
three different portions of phenomena may easily be cUs- 
tingoished in that part of our continuous series of conscious 
events which b^ins with the stimulation of my retina and 
ends with the moving of my hand. 



The Elements of Oivenness in their Relation to the Brain 

The last spatial phenomenon of the first of these portions 
of the continuous line of conscious events is a certain 
phenomenon relating to the brain as a "tangible" 
thing following the irritation of the optic nerve. The 
fird spatial phenomenon of the last portion of the series 
of conscious events is again a phenomenon relating to the 
brain. But the m/iddle portion of that series had nothing 
to do with the brain whatever, though also this middle 
portion of the conscious series is composed of different 
links following one another univocally. 

Thus the being or not being related to the brain, or 
rather to my body, gives a very clear reason for dividing 
the conscious series, so far as it begins with the stimulation 
of my retina and ends with the moving of my hand, 
into three different portions; and at the same time we 
notice that the phenomena belonging to the first and third 
of them are all spatial, whilst the second portion, beginning 
with *' seeing the lamp," consists of spatial and non-spatial 
elements. 

Now it seems to be very important at this point of 
our analysis to inquire whether we could not say a little 
more about the last phenomenon of the first, purely 
spatial, portion of our conscious series and about its rela- 
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tian to the first phenomenan of the last, purely apatuJ^ 
portion of it, hoth of them relating to tlie brain us % 
spatial something. 



SpcUM a7id Non-spaiial SkmmtB aimm^ ihose which do iwl 
Bdaie ta th€ Brain 

Bat first we must analyse a little further what is meant 
by saying that the second portiou of our continuous series 
of oonBciouB events conBists of spatial and of uon-apatial 
elements. Indeed, the middle portion of our conacious serieSp 
which does not relate to the brain at all, does not abtoiaidy 
lack the characteristic of spaliaUty. Its first and its last 
elements certainly do not lack this charaeteristio, the fint 
of them being the " optical lamp," and the last, as we have 
said, probably a certain optical idea of my moving the 
hand; and some of the so^K»UIed associative phenoinena 
concerned in "identification" and " finding-aimilar ** ii« 
spatial too. But nevertheless, there remains a fundamental 
difference between the last phenomenon of the first portion 
of our series and the first phenomenon of its second portioiip 
in spite of their both being spatial The first phenomenon 
of the middle portion of the series does not relate to the 
brain in any way, but u th§ lamp as an optical 
phenomenon; and a similar relation holds between the 
last element of the middle portion, the optical idea rf 
moving my band, if compared with the first phenomenon 
of the last portion of our series which relates to the bmiD 
again. Thns we understand that the middle portion of tlie 
conscious series* so far as it relates to spatiality, does so tn 
q^uite another sense than do the first and the third portions. 
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which relate to spatiality exclusively. Spatiality comes 
into account here only in the sense of a relation to so-called 
external " things " or imaginary " ideas " of things, but not 
to the " brain " or any part of " my body." 

The last element of the first portion of our conscious series 
is univocally followed by the middle portion of it, and first 
by its first element, the " seeing the lamp " ; not, however, 
by this first element alone, but thereafter by all the rest 
of the middle portion. Here we are faced by a very 
important problem. 

S. THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE CEREBRAX PORTIONS OF 
ELEMENTS 

The Last Cerebral MemerU of the First Portion. Eelations 
to the SeierUifie Analysis of Acting 

The principle of univocal determination ^ demands that 
the last phenomenon of the first portion of our series, 
relating to my brain, he such as to allow the whole of the 
non-cerebral phenomena of the middle portion to he such 
as they are. But what is the consequence of this ? We 
here come into close relation with some analytical 
results gained already in another part of our lectures, 
though from quite a different point of view. Whilst 
dealing with the analysis of action as a phenomenon in 
Nature, we gave the name '' historical basis of reacting " to 
one of the chief features upon which acting rests : acting 
not only depends on the individuality of the stimulus 
which is present but also on the specificity of all former 

^ I do no< saj the principle of '* causality." 
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stimuli and all effects of tbem. We said that in psychologj 
the words "association/* "memory," ** experience^ " abstrac- 
tion " aud so on are generally used to signify what can only 
be called *' the historical basis of reacting " by the true 
naturalist But at present we are dealing with 
*' psychology '* of the most exclusive nature, for all that i$ 
IB regarded as psychological in our present consideration. 
The second portion of our conscious series now shows us 
fully developed what from another point of view had been 
included in the one phrase of the " historical basis/* And 
so we undei-stand that the ultimata event Uiat relates to 
the brain in the first portion of our conscious series most 
be such as to allow the ''historical basis*' to come into 
manifestation. Now, on the other hand, this "historical 
basis " has been created by series of phenomena similar to 
the one we are studying; that is to say, eerebrai pheno- 
mena were also included in these series: and thence it 
follows that the ultimate process of the first portion of 
the conscious series we are studying, whenever it acts at 
all in such a way aa to awake the historical basis, most 
be differifU, say, on the fourth time of its going on from 
what it was the first, second, and third times* But, as all 
the former steps of the first portion of our conscious series 
are not different the fourth time from what they were the 
first, second, and third times/ they cannot bear in themselves 
the sufiScient reason for the becoming different with conse- 
cutive repetitions of the tdiiTiiate phenomenon of that fimt 
portion. Therefore the reason of this becoming different 
mv^t lie in the hram itself as a phenomenon. A certatn 
ultimate process of the first portion of any conscious series 
^ Except p«rbapB in o f&r u '* functioiud adaptation ^* eomm t&to pHf. 
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of our type — a cerebral process — ^is thus proved to become 
different each different time of its happening, because the 
brain itself has been changed by th^ former happening of this 
process ; and the brain has changed in such a manner as 
to allow the second portion of the conscious series to go on 
as it does. Therefore — ^the lamp is not only '' seen '' but 
is also tderUified as a lamp, and reminds me of all my 
former experience. 

In other words, as in our former chapter, we have here 
stated again what is to be r^arded as actually cerebral in 
the phenomenon of the '' historical basis " and what is not. 
The brain is certainly important ; it manifests, so to say, the 
elements of the historical basis ; but it does not use them. 
Its manifesting property may some day probably be shown 
to depend on so-called physico-chemical peculiarities. In 
this sense, hU in no other, may mechanical foundations of 
" memory " be spoken of. 

On " Idtnti/UMtion" 

The question may arise here whether the second portion 
of our conscious series — beginning mth " seeing the lamp " 
in our instance — may not be broken into parts by single 
elements which are " cerebral." Might not so-called associa- 
tion, happening at different points of the second portion of 
our series and most decidedly at the beginning, where the 
"seen smoking lamp" is "identified" as being a smoking 
lamp, might not this association be the immediate conse- 
quent to a cerebral antecedent, i.e. speaking idealistically, 
to a conscious elemental event referred to "my brain," as 
the last element of the first portion of the whole conscious 
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series w&s ? A detailed diseusaioo of thia problem would 
belong to so-called physiological psychology. I only men- 
tion here that there are strong reasons, it Bmum to me, 
which allow ns to deny a limine such a possibility. As to 
the " identifying the lamp," it must be kept in mind tbat 
we here have not two psychical events, firstly, the seeing, and 
secondly the identifying, but only on$ ; the lamp seen the 
second time is giti^e imniediaidy a different thijig psychically 
from the lamp seen the first time. There is no need there* 
fore to refer to the brain in the midd of the second portion 
of our series. It was for this reason that we said the brain 
must have been altered by a " first ** stimulus with respect to 
its reacting to the same stimulus the second and third tima 
I fully agree here with the excellent analysis of " recon- 
naissance " given by Bergson.^ 



i 




Tht " Inira'psychical SerisB '* 

But let ns return to the three portions of our oonscioua 
series. The first of them, as we now have learned, ends in 
such a cerebral act as will allow the second portion to go on 
in its specificity ; and this second portion, of course, ends hf ^H 
allowing the appearance of the last portion. The second ^^ 
portion alone is not of a cerebral character at all, but at both 
its ends it is connected with cerebral phenomena. There 
are very important consequences resulting from this funda- 
mental relation. 

First let us try to find a proper terminology- for the 

^ MiUUre dr Mimidtii PiHft, Akan. Eohmke, on the other hind, though a 
p%rtb«n of the 'Mtiteroction '* theorj, re^rds what w© mhall call the "intim* 
]»3jchio4l series " aa permanently broken hj cerebral acti ; uompAre bis 
Pinfchotogie, and bja excellent little bcwk, iJie Seeie dei Mmtchm^ 
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aeeoDd portion of our conscious series as contrasted with ita 
first and third portion. 

I It is weU understood, I hope, that in the whole of the 
present discussion we have only been dealing with pheno- 
mena of consciousness : we have studied how one state of 
mj consciousness is influenced by a former one and influ- 

[encea a later state » in this respect all of our objects have 
been " psychical ** ones. But, in spite of that, the psychical 
phenomena we have studied differ from one another in so 
far as their first and their third portion consist in conscious 
phenomena which have the peculiarity of being objectified 
by the Ego as relating to what is called " my body '* and 

I ** mj brain " in particular, whilst the second portion of the 
series of our phenomena is not objectified in such a manner, 
but is either objectified to so-called '' other things," the lamp 

f for instance, or not objectified at alL Without forgetting, 
therefore, that the phenomena we study are without excep- 
tion psychical, let us give the name of " intra-prnfchiml aeries " 
to that second portion of the whole of our conscious series 
of subjective events which does nai stand in relation to my 
so-called body in any respect. 



€. THE DIRECT PROOF OF VITALISM 



H And now let us abandon our strictly subjective view 

■ and let us look upon the Given as science does. We, of 

■ course, have no intention of taking a leap into realism; the 
" Given " will not cease to be a phenomenon to me, but we 
now shall call " Nature " or '* the Objective " that part of the 
emn of phenomena presented to me which I am forced to 

I relate to so-called bodies in space ; and out of this '* Nature " 
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we in the first place study " my body " us the most immedrnte 
object in biology, 

Jfy Body as my " Ohjtci " 

If we now try to relate the results of our discussion^ 
" my body " in this sense of ** my object,*' we find the most 
remarkable fact that certain procBsses which we are forced to 
regard as going on in my body may show a^aj? in the midst 
of them^ m tJtat there exists a poiiU where their amsetuiiiH 
umvocal line is interrupted in such a manner thai it u 
impossible to understand its necmid half from its first hai/^ m fer 
as bodily processes — i,e. conscious phenomena objectified m 
relating to " my body " — sure concerned. There is " reality " 
between the two halves as far as states presented to conscious- 
ness are reality, but there is no reality between them as 
regards " my body/' 

From our subjective point of view we gave the name 
** intra-psychical series" to that line of conscious eveins 
which fills the gap in the whole of the phenomena ; from 
the point of view of natural science we are not allowed to 
do so, we are not allowed to mix up psychical elements 
with phenomena which have been objectified into so-called 
physical ones. But now there must be created some sort 
of sdentijkall'i/ legitimate correlate to the intra -psychical 
series of the stibjective point of view as advocated before. 
Here then we meet our old friend the ** psychoid^* again»a 
sort of entelechy as a natural factor. 

We thus have shown on the mere basis of subjective or 
introspective analysis that vitaiism is not only pombii but 
necessary/ as far as " my body '* is regarded as an object of 
biology. From the point of view of strict idealistic epist«* 



I 
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mology, which studies "Givenness" without any meta- 
physical assumptions at all, the phenomenological series of 
conscious states related to my body is broken by a series of 
states which cannot be related to that body in any sense. 
Psychology can fill this gap in the bodily world by the 
" intra-psychical series " ; scieiice has to restrict itself to 
saying merely ^ that there is a natural factor concerned in 
the events going on in my body, a feu^tor which is an 
" intensive manifoldness " and may be caUed " psychoid." 

Thus phenomenological idealism leads by itsdf straight 
on into vitalism, at least for one single object of biology — 
my body. 

Other Living Bodies 

It now remains for us to pass beyond the limits between 
"my body" as a natural object and other living realities, 
in order to establish our directly proved vitalism in the 
most general form; and this transition is by no means 
difficult. The first step leads from my body as a pheno- 
menon objectified into a constituent of Nature to the bodies 
in Nature which are very similar to mine : to the bodies 
of other men. We have actually proved that the behaviour 
of my body in Nature cannot be understood by a mere 

^ Modern authors very often do not appreciate clearly this state of things. 
ETerything we know about is "psychical," they say, and in this way a real 
*' monism " or " psycho-monism " is the end. That is certainly true, but is 
at the same time of no use to natural science. Natural science deals with 
objectified spatial phenomena, and its only aim is to discover the principles 
and laws that are valid for these. Therefore with regard to spatial pheno- 
mena exclusively the problem of *' mechanism or vitalism " arises. That the 
eamj^eU series of phenomena which are immediately presented to consciousness 
18 not a ** mechanistic " series — even if the word " immediate *' is understood 
in an enlarged meaning — is self-evident ; the terms ** mechanism " and 
" vitalism " lose their meaning in this field. 
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<ombination of single events relating to extensitioey sud 
thence it follows bj analogy that the behaviour of the bodks 
of other men will also not be explainable in such & wijr, 
that to account for it a sort of intensive manifoldness, an 
cntelechy or psychoid, must also be introduced. So we 
reach quite the same conclusion, by our new and direct 
method, as we have reached already indirectly, by analysttig 
action as a natural phenomenon. The next step leads from 
men to higher animala which show at least some similarilies 
in behaviour, and we even may be led to the lowest organiama 
in this way as far as their behaviour in acting is concerned. 
But, of course, such a method of demonstration would M 
as soon as phenomena of the instinctive or metaboMcal 
or morphogenetic kind are studied, and it is here that (be 
indirect proof, as applied by us in so many of the previous 
lectures, is the only one admissibla 

" Und^siandi7ig " Vitalism 

The present rather subtle discussions have not been 
undertaken with the object merely of proving vitalism as a 
fact of theoretical biology; I hope at least that this his 
been done sufficiently by our previous aualytLcal researebea 
Our object is philosophical in this section and not merely 
scientific: we did not want here to prove vitalism but to 
prepare its epistemological jiisiifieatimi, which is much more. 
If in foot we have got a direct sort of proof of the autonomy 
of life-phenomena, or at least of some of them, by a mere 
analysis of phenomenological Givenness, by an aualyaia of 
the complete series of conscious events as such, by an analysis 
of self-consciouaness, in other words^ we can fairly claiin 
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that now we tmderstand vitalistic becoming on the basis of 
our most intimate psychological experience. The Ego feels 
itself to be the vitalistic agent. So the common view 
asserts, and so onr analysis has shown. 

This '' self-feeUng " and "understanding" will form the 
starting-point of what is to follow. 

In fiEM^t, the common opinion about life-phenomena, 
which of course is neither analytical nor theoretical in any 
sense, claims that " I " can move my body by my " will,*' 
and that every living being has a so-called " soul " by which 
it can do the same. This view, suggested by ordinary 
unscientific experience, can now be said to have been 
transferred from a non-analytical and non-theoretical to an 
analytical and theoretical sphere, and to have been proved 
and psychologically justified in this sphere. In fact, " I " 
am a link in the univocally determined series of pheno- 
mena, so far as I " will "; my volition is both influenced and 
influencing. 

I am conscious of this faculty of my willing in quite 
an immediate manner, not through experiences but only on 
the occasion of experience. And this experience, which, so 
to say, awakes my knowledge of willing, is always of a very 
peculiar sort. Whenever any state of the phenomenological 
reality is either liked or disliked, my volition comes into 
action as fiEtr as seems suitable in this particular case. 
And I am conscious of yet more concerning my power of 
willing : I know that by my will there can result external 
events which end in typical complications of elemental 
realities, and that these complications are not referable in 
any way to other complications pre-existing in space. 

My power of volition is thus the only immanent and 
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a priori means of my consciousness by which I am aUe to 
understand how the happening of specific complicated 
results without pre-existing external specifying causes is 
possible. It has often been remarked already that certain 
other most general terms relating to what is given have a 
similar origin. For instance, I only understand ^ causality'* 
as the necessary relation between a certain earlier and a 
certain later state of events in space, because I am aUe, so 
to speak, to feel causality, or, in particular, *" force." Again, 
I ''understand" reality in the form of ''substance and in- 
herence" only because I feel the permanence of my Ega 
in spite of its varying states. In exactly the same sense I 
feel that I am a wiUing agent as fSar as the origin of the 
Complicated out of the Non-complicated is concerned. 

At this point our analysis will be resumed in the next 
chapter. But at first we must leave pure analysis, and 
must enter into very important discussions of a polemical 
nature. 



2. Polemical Part 

The theory of so-called psycho -physical parallelism 
n^ates what we believe we have proved It asserts that 
as in any and every natural phenomenon so in man's 
actions also there is an unbroken series of bodily, of 
physico-chemical causality; that there is no non-bodily 
part of events filling the gap between two bodily parts; 
that mechanical causality runs throughout the brain as 
a bodily, i,e. material system. 



a. THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE VABIOUS CUBRENT FOBMS 
OF PSTCHO-PHTSICAL PARALLELISM 

Parallelism has assumed two chief forms, one of them 
decidedly realistic and metaphysical, the other pseudo- 
idealistic. 

Metaphysical Parallelism already Refuted 

The first form goes back to Spinoza. One unknowable 
reality manifests itself in two unbroken independent but 
parallel series of events, the psychical and the physical 
series. Both of them are complete in themselves, there 
is no interaction between them. It affects the complete- 
ness of the psychical side, though not the unbrokenness 
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and completeness of the physical series, if a certain con* 
cession to metapliysical materialism is made by regardlog 
the psychical as a mere " epiphenonsenon " of the physical 

This fonn of parallelism, of course, being metaphysical 
throughout, cannot be refuted by an immanent IntrospeetivB 
psychological analysis like ours, but can only be refuted' 
by general considerations, or by showing on the basis of so- 
called objective happening that the completeneas of the 
physical series doe^ not exist* By the latter means we 
have already refuted parallelism in our analysis of action. 

As to general anti^paraUelistic arguments, let me add in 
the first place to what was said before * Lotze's ailment that 
it is impossible to regard the '' soul " as a parallel reeuItaaC 
of single mechanical events, since a ** resultant ** in the clear, 
Le. mechanical meaning of the term always relates to the 
effect of forces acting upon one mid ih€ same material de* 
ment. Besides this the Uriel parallelistic theory, maintata- 
ing the completeness of both its " sides " or ** aspects *' of the 
Eeal, may be refuted by showing that it leads to absurdities 
of a very remarkable kind. Only the psychical act^ upon 
the psychical, only the physical upon the physical, so tlje 
theory advocates. But this implies that any and m^ 
inorganic event or state has its ** psychical " counterpart, 
which, of course, is simply absurd Rickert* has well 
observed against parallelism that, according to this theory. 
the effect of alcohol on the human mind would be not the 
effect of CjHftO but of the "psychical" that " oorr^poiida " 
to CjH^O, G^H^O as such would only act upon the human 
body. It seems to me that there is no reason whatever 
assume that ever)'' inorganic event or state *' represents 

* Se« p«gfl 116, mit 1. « FfMichti/lfitr SigwaH, l&OO. — 
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something psychicaL Inorganic events, to a certain extent 
at least, always are sums ; but psychical events are not. 
This alone, it seems to me, overthrows strict parallelism 
and may even be regarded as refuting eoery kind of paral- 
lelism. It is not in any way intelligible how the move- 
ments or changes of the parts of a mechanical or enei^getical 
system, that is, of a system which is notoriously a mere 
aggregation of its parts, could be '' accompanied ** by a 
something, or could be the '' Erscheinung " of a something 
that is quite certainly not an aggregata There is nothing 
like '' wholeness " in any mechanical system except in a 
purely formal geometrical sense. On the contrary, it is the 
chief characteristic of an eneigeticcd or mechanical system 
that every event occurring in it is independent of the whole, 
and only dependent on its own immediate conditions and 
causa If part of a machine of any kind whatever is broken 
or disturbed, single events may go on well and typically in 
the unbroken and undisturbed part For this reason a 
mechanical or energetical system — a "machine" — though 
it may well be the result of the manifestation of an in- 
tensively manifold whole, can never be its parallel or 
** Erscheinung." 

Psevdo-idealistic Parallelism Befuted 

The second form of parallelism pretends to be idealistic, 
but is, in fact, realistic and metaphysical also. All so- 
called reality is regarded as being phenomenological, as 
" being " only with regard to a subject But this subject 
is not identified with "my Ego" exclusively, but an 
indefinite number of possible subjects is assumed to exist 
The parallelistic statement then is as follows: What are 

19 
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perceptions of things or conceptions of any kind whatever 
for myself that is to say for subject A, are movements 
or changes of energy and potentials in the mechanical or 
physico-chemical system called the brain for sabjects B, 
C, D, and so on. 

Strict idealistic criticism must object to this doctrine, 
that nothing about the real and absolute existence of 
the subjects B, C7, D and so on is known or even 
knowable. Thus the theory fails as an '^ idealistic " ona 

Besides that there is one very remarkable difficulty 
in this doctrine, which may best be formulated shortly 
in the following way. A sees a lamp, B sees the 
corresponding movements in the brain of A which are 
supposed to be parallel to A's seeii^; but B's act of 
seeing must have a corresponding parallel itself in the 
brain of B; this movement in the brain of B may be 
seen by A again; then this new act of ^'s seeing must 
have a cerebral correspondence which only "is" as far 
as it is seen, say by B; and so on, ad infinitum. In 
short, pseudo-idealistic parallelism, granting that reality 
is throughout phenomenological, but at the same time 
maintaining the " existence " of different subjects, is driven 
into absurdities. A new "psychical" parallel is always 
found to be wanted on going to the bottom of the matter, 
and this want of a new parallel never ends. 

In this respect the plain metaphysical parallelism is 
clearer, operating as it does with the Physical and the 
Psychical as two types of manifestations of the BeaL 
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Parallelism Impossible an a Truly Idealistic Basis 

Let us now return to the sphere of strict idealism, 
chosen as our basis of analysis, and let us see whether 
there be any possibility whatever of the parallelistic 
doctrine on such a foundation. 

We simply ask: is it imaginable or thinkable in any 
fashion that to my " seeing a lamp " or to my " thinking 
{a + by *' there corresponds parallelly a movement or a change 
of energetical intensities in my brain? To "correspond 
parallelly " means to " be simultaneous with " ; to " be," on 
the other hand, means "being perceived by, or at least 
being perceivable to myself," if strict idealism is maintained. 
We know already that in principle at least my brain 
as a whole may rank among the things perceivable. 

Then we have the following chain of events as postulated 
by the parallelistic doctrine, each link being checked by 
idealism. I see the lamp; at the very same moment, 
I either see or touch a specific fact in the brain as my 
object But this " perceived fact " is most obviously not 
my " perceiving the fact " ; ^ for the latter a new perceiv- 
able fact or change in the brain is required, the perceiving 
of which requires another fact or change, and so on — just 
as in our analysis of paraUeUsm founded on a pseudo- 
idealistic basis. There is a series of postulates with regard 
to ** parallels " which never ends. 

We can express the whole problem still a little differently. 
I see the lamp after the occurrence of all the changes in 
the retina, the optic nerve, and the brain that I have 

1 The "perceived fact" may be green, but my "perceiving the fact" is 
certainly not green. 
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perceived, let us say tactuaUy, before. But / k/Mw that, 
before I could perceive in any form the cerebral parallelism 
that is supposed to accompany my seeing the lamp, there 
must first have been a perceivable change in the retina and 
nerves, or the tactile skin and nerves. These must be 
changed lefore I can perceive the cerebral change that 
corresponds to my seeing the lamp. Thus the so-called 
parallel effects would always be late with regard to that 
to which they are said to be " parallel " — ^in other words, 
there would be no parallelism at aU. 

Thus on the basis of strict idealism the parallelistic 
theory is a simple impossibility.^ Idealism therefore strictly 
implies thai the series of bodily causality with regard to my 
body when I am acting is broken. In other words : Idealism 
implies vitalism in a certain field of reality. We repeat : 
it is for this reason and for no other that we " understand " 
vitalism.^ 

We have shown by an analysis which was free from 
any metaphysical prepossessions whatever that the willing 
"Ego" plays its elemental part in my acting, and we 
have now proved by another analysis, similar to the 
first but polemical, that any kind of "parallelism" is 
impossible on the basis of idealism, pure or impure. Our 
arguments, of course, hold good on an idealistic basis 

^ There are many authors that have not realised this trath. Verwoni, 
for instance, in his Allgemeine PhysiologU begins by establishing pure idealism, 
then concludes wrongly that all science is psychology (comp. page 283, note 
1)— as he does not see that the Given consists of two parts, only one of 
which is objectified in space — and at the end, strange to say, rejects vitalism 
and advocates the physico-chemical explanation of life most emphatically. 

^ Compare the various writings of H. Bergson {Esaai sur Us dUmnia 
immSdicUes de la Conaciencef 6th ed., Paris, 1906 ; McUi^re etMimcire, 1896). 
There are many points of contact between his and my way of regarding 
reality and life in particular. 
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exclusively ; that is to say, they only hold good if " being " 
is regarded as equivalent to " being perceived or concerned 
by a conscious subject" As soon as any metaphysical 
concessions with regard to absolute or independent being 
are made — ^and we ourselves shall make them anon — our 
arguments fall to the ground. But in that case our analysis 
of action takes their place. 

p. A NEW FORM OF PARALLELISM 

If finaUy we turn back to the part which " my body " 
and its "psychoid" play in objectified nature, that is to 
say the part which they play as the objects of natural 
science, we are met at the first glance by a rather strange 
difficulty, or rather ambiguity. 

My body and the part played by it were first considered 
as phenomena to the Ego only, just like volition, judging, 
etc. ; afterwards my body was understood as belonging to 
objectified nature, though also within the bounds of idealism. 
What was the intra-psychical series in the first case became 
the psychoid in the second. Of course, the intra-psychical 
series was an immediate experience of consciousness, whilst 
the psychoid is only a concept, or better still a conceived 
factor in nature, created to fill a gap in the chain of events, 
which otherwise might exist in objectified nature, as has 
now been proved both indirectly and directly. The direct 
proof of its *" existence," in the sense of phenomenal objecti- 
fication, has been based in part upon the impossibility of the 
paraUeUstic doctrine — and now apparently our discussion 
ends in a sort of parallelism again ! For there can be 
no doubt that the immediate conscious experience of the 
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mtra-psychical series is " parallel " to tibie part played by the 
psychoid. But, in fact, this " parallelism " is quite different 
from what is called so in common practice. We r^aid it 
as impossible to accept parallelism in its common form, 
namely, in the sense that the intra-psychical series might be 
paralleled by a series of events composed of single conadoas 
acts of the type of so-caUed sensations, or, speaking 
objectively, by events of the mechanical or energetical 
class. But our new sort of parallelism does not assert 
anything of the kind. If for once we allow ourselves an 
excursion into metaphysics, i.e. an assertion about the 
hypothetic character of absoluteness — as in fiact we shall 
do to the full extent at the end of this book — ^we may say 
that the intra-psychical series, or briefly " the Fteychical,'* 
'* the Conscious," is parallel to, or rather an epiphenomenon 
of a certain metaphysical happening, (unexplainable in 
detail, but most certainly not resembling anything mechanical, 
not even by analogy) which interferes with the meta- 
physical correlate of so-called mechanical reality. 

Conclusions 

Among all the living bodies in Nature there is certainly 
one whose vitalistic autonomy can be proved directiy, viz. 
" my body " ; its " psychoid " being the immediate correlate 
of the intra-psychical series, as soon as the introspective 
point of view is changed for the point of view of natural 
science. 

In these words the chief results of the present chapter 
are summarised. 

The argument brought forward here against the doctrine 
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of parallelism and establishing the discontinuity of material 
causality by idealistic introspection, though it occurred to 
me independently before I had any knowledge of the 
existing literature, cannot claim to be quite new. You 
will find it in a somewhat different form in Busse's work 
entitled, Oeist und Korper, Seele und Leib, where the 
whole problem of parallelism is discussed critically at great 
length, with reference to the opinions of the majority of 
psychologists and philosophers ; and you will also find it in 
the writings of Leclair^ and Bergson,' not mentioned by 
Busse. 

But what is new, I believe, is my connexion of the 
direct refutation of paraUelism on the idealistic basis with 
vitalism as a general doctrine. By refuting parallelism, and 
hy establishing the Ego as acting by its will, vitalism is 
established, at least for one natural body — my own. 

Let us carefully note that to refute the parallelistic 
doctrine is by no means to establish the independence of 
the Ego's willing or of the psychoid's manifestations of 
mechanical or energetical constellations in the brain. On 
the contrary, we know that a very close mutual dependence 
exists here, and we have tried to discover what it is. But 
dependence and parallelism are two absolutely different 
things. 

And now we are prepared to pass from psychology to 
epistemology. 

^ Der JRealitmus der modemen NcUvrwiastMchaft, Prag, 1879. 
* See page 292, note 2. 



B. THE CATEGORY "INDIVIDUALITY'' 

a. CATEGORIES IK GENERAL 

Definitions 

I "understand" vitalism, for **I*' am a vitaUstic factor 
myself. 

In the same way I imderstand causality in Nature, and 
pushing and pulling in particular; for I can accomplish 
pushing and pulling in Nature with parts of my own body. 

And I understand what an unchangeable substance is, 
with its changeable attributes, since I feel myself such an 
unchangeable enduring substance in spite of the changeable 
phenomena present to my consciousness. 

So far vitalism would seem to be psychologically justified, 
and it would only require some further analysis to realise 
what my understanding of vitalism really implies. 

Is any other kind of direct and positive justification of 
vitalism possible ? 

Mere psychological self-analysis can only afford a rather 
uncertain and doubtful conviction, it seems to me, with 
regard to what happens in " Nature " irrespective of my own 
acting. It is true, what I immediately feel whilst acting 
gives me a clue to understand certain phenomena observed 
in Nature, but that would always remain an understanding 
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by mere analogy, and there might be very many types of 
phenomena in Nature which would be umnteUigible by this 
means. 

Tou all know what an ontological cat^ory is. A cate- 
gory is a constituent of the irreducible conceptual scheme 
according to which reality becomes the object of human 
consciousness. Whilst Aristotle and the medieval logicians 
r^arded categories as the unchangeable characteristics of 
absolute objectivity, Leibnitz, Locke, Hume, and Kant put 
the conceiving mind in the place of that objectivity, and 
thus brought the whole question into the subjective sphere. 

Of course we can only say a few words here about 
the different problems — by no means solved to universal 
satisfaction at the present day — which relate to the 
epistemological nature of categories. 

A category is a certain concept or proposition which is 
applied in any attempt to understand the Given. It seems 
to me that there is hardly any doubt with regard to the 
mere presence of such categories in the human mind. Even 
Hume and his modem disciples would not deny it, though 
they see nothing more in the categorical system than the 
mere effect of a " habit " or an " economy " of the mind, 
which may be strengthened by "inheritance." We our- 
selves do not believe that individual habit or economy 
would have been able to endow the categories with the 
character of absoltUe validity which they undoubtedly 
possess — at least with regard to the subject ; and to admit 
any kind of ** inheritance " with regard to them would seem 
to us both metaphysical and self-contradictory, for the 
concept of inheritance is itself a result of categorical 
conceiving. 
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FimdamerUoU Difficulties 

At this point we are led to some rather difficult con- 
siderations. The cat^ories allow of statements regarding 
so-called objectivity which cannot be denied, which must 
be admitted as soon as their meaning is understood: in 
this logical sense thej are a priori, ».e. prior to ordinarj 
experience. Even the concept of objectivity itself, vnth its 
relation to subjectivity, is due to them. But the categories 
are not prior to ordinary experience in the temporal sense : 
they are awaked during the process of conscious experience, 
but are logically a priori, since they are "awaked" only 
and are not induced or inferred. They are independent of 
the amount of ordinary experienca 

So far there is hardly any difficulty of a serious character. 

The question now arises : Are the categories properties 
which are inherent in the conscious Ego in such a way that 
the Ego is forced to conceive Givenness with their aid 
exclusively? Is the f^o in possession of certain innate 
properties? This view, recently styled rather inappropri- 
ately the theory of " psychologism," ^ was held by many of 
Kant's successors ; it is much in vogue nowadays, and Kant 
himself must be said to have made certain concessions to 
it, at least in the first edition of the KrUik, though his 
chief intentions went in another direction. 

Without any doubt I feel forced to apply the cat^orical 
system when I conceive the Given and in particular Nature ; 

^ This name would be good with reference to ordinary psychology aa an 
inductive science. Bat it is a little ambiguous, aa the name ''psychology" 
also mig?U be used in a very wide sense, embracing the knowledge of every- 
thing that is related to mental life in any sense, including epistemology, 
ethics, and aesthetics. 
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I feel convinced that there would be no experience about 
Nature at all without my possessing this system. And yet 
so-called '' psychologism," as the ultimate foundation of the 
categories, it seems to me, is wrong.^ 

It is wrong, but not (as Kant himself supposed in 
the second edition of the Kritik of Pure Beason, and as 
many of his modem followers say) because on a mere 
psychological basis of apriorism the character of objective 
and imiversal validity would be wanting to our aprioristic 
statements. Objective and universal validity in an absolute 
form is in fact quite unattainable by the human mind, to 
which " universal " validity will always remain a question 
of its subjective conviction controlled by what the majority 
agree to.^ The categories therefore, though they " objectify," 
do not guarantee '' objectivity " in an absolute sense ; these 
two derivates of the word " objective " have been very often 
confused. But any "psychological" basis of apriorism, 
that is to say, any foundation of the categories that rested 
upon ordinary "psychology" in any sense is in fact not 
sufficient; nay, more, it is illogical throughout because all 
ordinary psychology itsdf rests upon the categories. To say 
that a something caUed " my Ego " is forced to apply its 

^ Here and later on, when referring to absoluteness, the reader will find 
mj epistemological point of view changed to a certain extent, as compared 
with the epistemological chapters of my Nalurhegriffe und NcUururteile (1904). 

' I folly agree with thoee of Kant's critics who maintain that Kant hiiMelj 
regarded his "transcendental deduction" as sufficient to refute "psycho- 
logism." But it is another question whether Kant was right to think so. 
It seems to me that the ultra-psychological foundation of the categories can 
only be demonstrated by the argument in the text and not by means of 
Kant's transcendental deduction, and that absolute objectivity can only be 
introduced by a certain other argument that will interest us in the last 
part of this book. Absolute objectivity is quite certainly unattainable by 
means of Kant's "deduction"; the Bewusstaein iiberhaupt is nothing but 
«'my"fiotk n. 
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categorical properties implies neeessiUjff which iiaelf is a 
eonstituerU of the system created bj these ^ properties/' and 
to conceive the Ego as the bearer of prapertiee — to aaj 
nothing of the term " innate '* properties, irery much oat of 
place here — would be to apply to the £^ the categcnj of 
substance-inherence, which also forms part of the categorical 
system. Thus, in order to explain what categories are, 
psychologism uses certain of the cat^;orie8 themselyes! 
The Ego as a '' substance " is the reeuU of my cat^^rical 
reasoning, and " being forced " has an intelligible meaning 
only on the basis of the categorical system itself ! ThereforB 
my establishing the categories, at any rate, cannot be founded 
upon psychology.* 

But what are we to do in the face of this enormous 
difficulty ? 

An Irreducible Kind of " Experience " the Foundation of 
Categories 

All that the categorical system allows me to say about 
the Given is logically prior to ordinary experience and 
therefore not ordinary experience itself. But what about 
my discovery, or rather my becoming conscious of the 
categorical system itself ? The discovery of this system is 
quite certainly not " experience " in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, not "experience" in the sense of inference, 
but is it not experience in a certain most general sense ? Is 
it not the becoming consciously convinced of a certain 
something ? 

1 What about "other'* subjects? Compare the next section (fi) with 
regard to this strange problem, which cannot be discussed here at greater 
length. 
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Kant founded his Tafd der Kategarien upon the 
different possible fonns of judgments; judgments being 
regarded, so to say, as objectified reasoning. Was it not a 
certain kind of "experience'' to become convinced that 
these forms of judgments were possible? And would it 
not be a certain kind of " experience " to discover by intro- 
spective analysis immediately what kinds of elemental 
concepts and relations pertaining to Givenness are quite 
inevitable to my mind ? 

Thus, I think, we may be permitted to say in a very 
neutral form that the categorical system is revealed to me 
by immediate analytical ** experience'' of an absolutely 
irredv/nble kind. This sort of " experience " simply states, 
'* The categories are valid as they are," and at the same time 
expresses the conviction that all science, including psychology, 
rests upon the categories, and that even such concepts as 
" i^o," " Subject and Object," " Eeality," form part of the 
categorical system. We shall soon have a good opportimity 
of verifying what we have learned, in a special case. 

A Few Remarks on Categories and Ordinary Experience 

The categories are established in the conscious stream of 
immediate Givenness — ^in the irreducible form of "experience" 
just described — but once acquired they are capable of 
directing the conscious subject, systematising in this way all 
further truly empirical ordinary experience; for we only 
understand the Given as £bu- as it is formulated categorically. 
Thus categories become axiomatic. Indeed, all concepts 
and propositions in science, so far as they are based upon 
the categorical system, ought to be called axioms ; the word 
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''postulate" being reserved for certain suppositions with 
regard to contingent constellation in Givenness, as will be 
shown by analysis later on. 

Cat^ories may also be said to create scientific themes^ 
whether these themes may be solved easily or with difficulty 
or never. The theory of matter is a good instance of a 
categorical theme that is, so to speak, half-solved. It will 
be important for our future discussion to keep well in mind 
that the existence of cat^orical themes and their solution 
are two absolutely different things. But the veiy nature of 
the categories implies the confidence that this solution is 
not impossible. 

The Problem of the System of Categories 

Now the further question arises : Is there any relation 
discoverable among the single constituents of the categorical 
system ? In other words : is this system a real " system," 
is it one whole ? Eant himself did not make any attempt 
to show that only these kinds of categories can exist and 
no others. His " deduction " only proves the general fact 
of their being founded upon the various forms of judgment 
and their being pre-requisites of ordinary experience. Hegel's 
system of the categories, on the other hand, founded upon 
his dialectical method, does not guarantee completeness and 
does not clearly separate primordial and derived categorical 
concepts.^ But, no doubt, it will be the chief task of the 
philosophy of the future to establish a rational system of 
the categories in the place of the mere aggregative system- 
atics of the present day. 

^ The same is true of the categorical systems of Hartmann and Cohen, 
and of many others of minor importance. 
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We now shall study the theory of the categorical system 
with special regard to our bio-philosophical purpose. Our 
task does not require a complete analysis of this system — 
however desirable it might be — but will be accomplished 
by the discussion of two main classes, the categories of 
relation and of ** modality " in the terminology of Kant^ 

13, THB CATEGORY OF NECESSITY 

Let us begin with a few words about one category of 
the latter class, which seems to us to stand at the head of 
all : necemty or univocal determination^ which has been 
shortly discussed from a narrower point of view on a former 
occasion. 

All that "is," "is" of necessity, whether immediately 
or mediately derived from other necessities. This axiom, 
expressed in the concept of " function " in its widest, say 
in its metamathematical meaning and connected in some way 
with the logical principle of identity, embraces all others. 
Therefore it is much wider than the axioms of substance- 
inherence, causality, and so on, in short, than any axiomatic 
statement with regard to any special kind of relation. 

Vitalism, in what form soever it appears, must be subject 
to it, as we know already, and need not repeat here. 

The Fundamental Paradox 

But necessity only relates to Givenness. We here reach 
a very important point, already mentioned in a more general 

^ We do not mean to say that we agree with Kant's system of the 
eategories ; in the first place, we are far from allowing that his four main 
groups are co-ordinated with one another. But to open up here the problem 
of the categories as such would complicate our special theme in an un- 
necessary manner. 
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form, when we were dealing with the character of the 
categories. My " thinking necessity " cannot be r^arded as 
" necessary/' and therefore, as we have said, the cat^;oiical 
system cannot be founded upon ordinary psychology — ^it 
cannot be " founded " at all, it simply " ia." A very strange 
antinomy meets us here : my '* thinking " as a conscious 
act is not subject to necessity but creates necessity, but 
your thinking and, strange to say, my own ''having 
thought" are elements of phenomenological Givenness to 
myself and may even be a very real element in Nature, in 
the form of a book, for instance. My "having thou^t" 
and your thinking are therefore necessarily and univocally 
determined with respect to my *' thinking." Is therefore my 
*' thinking," are any of my " actings," fpia actual and present 
actings, /ree ? On a previous occasion we maintained that 
the psychoid cannot be regarded as " free " in its manifesta- 
tions, because it is an element of Nature ; we were dealing 
then with the psychoids of otiiers. At present I am deal- 
ing with mysdf, not even with my psychoid but with my 
" thinking." 

" Freedom " a Mere Negation 

Of course, this is not the place to discuss at full length 
the philosophical problem of problems, and therefore I only 
say that, in my opinion, we may speak of the " freedom " of 
my thinking or of any of my mental acts in a negative sense, 
in the sense of non-necessity. But our reason is unable to 
conceive aoythiDg positive under this expression. For 
we are so obliged to conceive under the form of necessity 
that, as we have said, even my " having thought," as soon as 
it belongs to the past, must perforce be looked upon as 
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necessitated. We regard it perforce as if the natural 
equivalent of mj Ego, my psjchoidj had contained the 
sufficient reason for it, though, it is true, we only know 
about this reason afttr its manifestation. And this holds 
for all manifestations of psychoids in " others " : it is always 
f^^i factum that we ktiow about the reason of any of their 
manifestations ; we simply throw back the accomplished fact 
upon a •" faculty '* of the psychoid and then say it is 
" necessitated " by a something that was by no means known 
to us before. There can be no doubt that our reason is 

I limited in this way*^ 
Freedom thus escapes analysis altogether,^ for " analysis '' 
would mean subjection to necessity* 



7, THE CATEGORIES OF RELATION 

Our proper and final conception of vitalism will be 
baaed upon a study of the categories of relation, and thus 



' I t^ht to Berg80ti*ii profound re flections on "tihtrti.** I Amiht whether 
he has solved the problem, *' lotuition *' U not a legitimate solution. As 
he sajs MmB^slf, we j^re all bom Pktonista ! Eren the '* ^ku vital *' m%H be 
c^nceired c^tegoricaliy if tUatly conceived. 

' lu no other field may the antinomy of the concept of nfltyeftHity be better 
onHeratood than in the 6eU of morality. I know that my paat actions have 
been uni vocally detennined^ and yet 1 feel free whilst acting and may judge 
tbout my past actions th*t they "ought not to have been " ; in short, I foe?! 
reBpoomble. And I make other jiooplo ree|KJnsible for their actions in spite 
of my knowing that their actions were necessitated. It is true, with regard 
to other«t *' pardoning " on account of inevitability le generally regarded aa a 
sign of a high moral kve!, and thus the antinomy may sMm to be solved 
hitre. Ent iH pardoning myMlf an aet of matatity 7 

Almost all moral philosophere have searched for a solution of thta 
Mitinomy on metaphysical grounde. No other solutions indeed seem 
possilile. Per^Obatly we must confess that the solntion offered by 
Scbopenliauer appears to us better than any other. To a certain extent — but 
only with regard to the starting-point — ^this ''solution^' is identical with the 
Eautiia ooe« 
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we enter upon the chief part of our whole bio-philosophical 
eystem* 

We have learnt in a former chapter of these lectures 
that entelechy, though not a atibetance in tJie proper mean- 
ing of the word as used in the inorganic sciences, resembles 
''substance*' in 80 far as it endures in spite of changes 
and we have also learnt that entelechy, though it is o 
causalitj in the proper meaning of the word, resembleij 
causality in so far as it determines changes in nature with 
univocal necessity. We may say that eutelecby is causality 
and substance, but that it is also something more, tbat 
entelechy implies causalil^ and substance, just as causality 
implies substance because it cannot be thought of without 
a bearer that endures in spite of all changa 

What then " is *' entelechy categorically ? There seeio^ 
no place left for it, at least in the categorical system of 
Kant, where so-called "interaction," " Wechselwirkung '* 
in German, takes the third and last place among the 
categories of relation. 

Introepectim PmjchM^y aitd the Cai^oriea of Substance 
and Can^iif 

In the first place, let us study a little more iBtimatelx 
the way in which the categories of causality and subatance 
come to consciousness and acquire their bearing on scianoe. 

Cat^ories, we know, render " experience '* possible with 
regard to all that is given except themselves, they being 
"experienced" immediately and irreducibly during our 
becoming conscious of Givenness* Categories, in other words, 
create nature so ^r as the latter is a cosmos instead of a 
chaos ; the cosmos is systematised in science, Cat^ories aw 
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brought to consciousness by only a limited amount of 
acquaintance with Givenness, but. as soon as they are 
brought to consciousness, they direct consciousness in all 
future exparience of Givenness : the systematisation of nature 
by means of categories thus becomes a " problem.'* 

It is by psychological introspective experience that 
categories are, though not created, yet wmt immtdiatdy 
awaked. The category of substance is brought to conscious- 
neao in this immediate way by experiencing the permanence 
of the Ego during the change of the consecutive conscious 
states ; the category of causality becomes conscious, whenever 
I feel that I move bodies in nature by the movement of 
parts of my body, which is a body in nature itself. 

By mere analogy at first the categories of substance 
and of causality are applied to the relations of bodies in 
nature ammig <mt aiwihtr, without relation to my body \ 
psychological self-experience thus being the connecting link 
between the categories and objective nature. One body 
pushes the other, so it is said, because it is in possession 
of a moving '* force/' just as " I " am in possession of such 
a "force." It is only by degrees that categories become 
applied to external nature directly \ in other words, that 
they are strictly conceived as " categories " Theoretical 
mechanics in fact has to a great extent freed itself from 
the physiological so-called "anthropomorphic" connexion 
between the categories and external Givenness. 

The category of substance thus became the foundation of 
all theories of matter, the category of causality became the 
foundation of dynamics in amj of its forms, whether 
classical or electro-dynamicaL And the category of 
causaUty, as we have said, must be formulated here in 
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such a way as to imply substantiality in a certain aeose — 
though it is more tlian suhstantiality,^ 

Inorgaoic events can thus claim to be " understood ** by 
means of the categories of substance and causality, the 
word "understand*' being used hei'e ib a seiiBe higher tliaa 
the merely psychological. 



The Frobieni of a Ntw Category of Bd^um 

Are there no eat^oncal means of understanding vitaUem 
in the same way as mechanics or energetics were under- 
stood ? Would our anaiy&icai discumions almit vilcdwm and 
enMeehy have been possible at all if ihtre were n& miiA 
oaiegoTtcal mtm^f The question itself, in fact, seetos to 
offer us a key to its solution* 

It seems to me that we encounter bare a veiy grnna 
def^t in the categorical system of Kant. To put it 
shortly : among the categories of relation the place of Ms 
** Gemeinachaft " or " Wechselwirkung/' which only is a 
sort of commentary on causdity, has to be taken by a 
quite different kind of category, and this new category 
must be such as to allow of the scientific analyeis of life 
It is true, in the Kriiik der UTikeUskraft, Kant most fully 
discussed the concept of '* teleology," but he did not regard 
it as a category, but only as of a certain " regulative,*' not 
of any " constitutive " importance. That this is wrong will 
be demonstrated by showing what is right Kant was too 
much a Cartesian with respect to our problems. Edoaid 
von Hartmann^ as far as I know, is the only philosopher 

' Oooe more we mp««t that "energy** it not mbtUnoe, but ai^jr • 
ttandsnl of tDtBAaurement of caus&lity (see {>* t^2). Tht eobitaisoe tiimt tsJiilnfei 
ttus&lity would be the ultim&le auits of m&tUr. 
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who most decidedly established *' finality " as the third real 
category of relation. But we shall develop our views 
without reference to the diacusaion and terminology of thia 
author,^ 

Unlike causality, " teleology," considered purely as a 
kind of description^ never relates to single phenomena in 
nature as such, but always applies to the spatial or 
temporal combination of phenomena in its specificity. We 
ask " for what purpose ? '' whenever we see anything happen 
that bears on the realisatioti of a certain typically combined 
whole, " typical ** either on account of any kind of symmetry 
or on account of its existence ia indefinite exemplars. We 
ask this question — in particular the simple uneducated 
man asks it — becatise we know that there does exist at 
least one elemental combining factor, manifesting itself 
with regard to nature — our own mlL But what does 
this mean except that our experience with regard to 
this one factor has awaked a certain category which now 
seeks for further appHcation, just as did the categories of 
sul^tance and causality, which at first belonged to intro- 
spective psychology exclusively ? It is very interesting to 
note in this connexion that among primitive peoples and 
in the child the new category, here in question, plays a far 
greater role than causality t all facts in nature which relate 
to any kind of constellation being conceived as due to 



^ When this ch^pt^r was already dutinitively writ ton 1 leamt rrom the 
Loffik der reint}i Erkenninis of Cohen that this tuthor figwrdB th« eonoepti 
''purpose" Mid ''indmdiial*' a» true catef^n«L But he does not draw 
the eo^ociasioim, it seems to me, that ought to b^ ijrawn trom aiich a etate- 
TTkvniy fttid hia theory of t!ie Organ ic^ Iherefore^ does not go !>ejond a sort of 
Kantianiain ; mechanical causality remaina the ultimate eflisctive and oon^ 
^jtutive principk of nature, the two organic cat«goriea he introduces do 
not BCTve to fonnulate natural agenta i>f a new and special cslaas. 
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elemental principles of willing, or rather as facts forming 
parts of some constellation that is foreseen. In this way 
nature becomes ''animated." Later on causality over- 
shadows the new category — at least in so-caUed science. 
But can it ever overshadow it in practical life ? Does the 
materialist really regard his parents and Mends and 
children as mechanical systems ? 

But if there is the way open for a new CAtegorj canying 
in itself its proper intellectual theme, why not formulate as 
strictly as possible the real science of this cat^ory ? 

I hope we have tried already to begin this work. 



8. THE CATEGORY "INDIVIDUALITY" 

Previous Preparatory Work 

In our last lecture, whilst analysing my own acting 
immediately, we formulated scientifically facts which every 
human being knows : we showed how the new cat^ory is 
awaked to consciousness by introspective psychology. And 
in our so-called indirect proofs of vitalism we discovered 
certain types of constellations of natural phenomena which 
needed the application of a new category of relation, 
besides substance and causality, if they were to be under- 
stood at all. 

What did we actually do in our discussion of the 
dififerentiation of the harmonious -equipotential system ? 
We formulated the problem like a mathematical equation, 
and by discussing the precise nature of the problem we 
found the solution. A certain " unknown," our " El' was 
introduced as if it was found already, and then we showed 
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by analysis what this unknown might stand for and what it 
might not* It was found to be irreducible, autonomoua, and 
not an aggregate of extensities. These were all negations, 
and could only be negations in the realm of the categories 
of substance and causality, as the necessary relations 
between changes in spatial nature. 

Negations now become atfirmations after psycholc^cal 
introspective self -analysis has awaked a new category. 
Entelechy now becomes a posiiive conceptj created as the 
Manifesbation of the n^w category that was wanted. We 
now " understand " entelechy. The ultimate results of our 
indirect proofs of vitalism — though they are by no means 
superseded by the "new category" — acquire their proper 
intelligible meaning only at the moment when the founda- 
tion of entelechy upon a special category of its own is 
appreciated. 

In truth, we Jtavc worked already on the theme 
established by the new category without knowing it quite 
consciouBly. We studied the question whether a certain 
new category came into action in this special field of nature 
or not. But that implied the semi-conscious conception of 
the new category* Otherwise it would have been im- 
possible for the whole problem about the mechanical or 
non-mechanical character of life to have been formulated at 
all ' I venture to say that the mechanists also march 
under the banner of the new category which they deny. 
They know a certain manifestation of it from themselves, 
and then ask : " Is the category also at work elsewhere? '' 
They would not like to find it elsewhere^ but that they 
regard it as a possibility is shown by the very fact that 
they discuss it, which otherwise would be meaningless. 
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" IndividualUy ** 

I propoaa to give the name of indimdualiiif or cm^ 
dructwUy^ to the new categoiy we am studying Ijere- 
Tliis name would seem perhaps to require some justificatioti 
and explanatioiL It was chosen in order to render the 
aspect of the category as little psychological and anthropo- 
morphic as possible. In fact, by saying that " individuality " 
leads to individual construction and is elemental in itself 
the rdle of this category seems better expressed than in 
any other way. Some special cat^ory we muM have in 
order to acquire any systematised experience about specific 
and typical constructions at all ; there would not be amj 
such experience without it^ The construction itself may 
be spatial or temporal or both ; that is to say, the whole 
of the construction may be a typical order of elements in 
space or in time or in both ; no matter, its logical aspect 
remains cmisiTmtwn of individual whohnem m spite of its 
being eompoaed of parts. 

1 At the end of th« ''Bew«is'' of his ''Dritte Analogie der Erf&Hnug" 
Kant ua«9 Ihfi word '^ CompoaitioQ '* inftttad of hii *'Qe]iiemJch«lt" «r 
" Weohselwirkung. " Does it not look as if he htd here peroeiT«d Ike 
true third category of relation I 

* This is not the pkce for a real * ^ dedaotion ** of the calc^rj of itj* 
dividuality* I only say here that it might easily be discovered aa an aiulo^ 
to a certain class of judgments, or rather of the logical elementalitiei eoo- 
cerned in judgmentn, jiist ae Kant discf^vered his ''table of CAt^goiiea.'* 
But judgments would have to he studie^l e^mpUUly for thia purpoeeu 
Strange to eay, thi» has never l:>eeo done either by Kant or by Kantiaus : llie 
^ruU judgment (*'in order that,'' "damit," *'a6nqu«") ha» alwap be 
overlooked. And yet it is irreducible } The disjunctive judgmenti wlueli 
belong! to another main group altogetheri ba« wrongly taken iti place. 
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" Finaliiy ** a mbdass of IndividualUy 

The categorical concept of causality, at first awaked in 
the form of the faculty of pushing and pulMug, needs a 
great deal of refining, so to say, in order to become useful 
for natural science ; id the end pushing and pulling appear 
only a9 ^tdclasses of causality. So it must be with the 
category of individuality: it needs sifting scientifically, 
anthropomorphisniB must be eliminated, and at the end of 
this process the special kind of " constructivity " known to 
myself by introspection will only appear as a si/iclass, as 
in causality. This subclass of constructive individuality, 
apparent in m^ acting, alone deserves the names of fimdUy 
in the proper sense, or purposefulness or teleolog)^: hei'e 
alone is the *'fini& " consciously anticipated in a clear and 
distinct manner, and here done does it account for the 
special type of each single phase of what the ** individual " 
factor performs. In a certain sense we even might apply 
the name of finality to each dru/le performance of such a 
totality of occurrences as acting is,^ You will remember in 
this connexion that with regard to morphogenetic entelechy 
it was only by descriptive analogy that we applied the 
words " willing/' '* judging " and " knowing/' 

' Bergion iL'6i>oiulimt crieUrtee) denies **Jinali9me radical/' the tenn 
being underatood, a« f&r a» I can fiee» in the lense of a general pUn of the 
tjniverae In nrvrj dei&il At the end of this book we shall do the same. 
But Bergaon alao objects to **JfmtUU" m a principle of life ; he puts hia 
'*^/a» riial" in its place— granting that it roflenible* **fin»Usm" more thaii 
mecbaniarD. 1 think that our '* Individ viality " nieeta the point — but I 
consider il aa a categorjr and believe that Bergaon ulao found nothing but a 
new categoiy hy his ** intuition/* Individuality, in fact, re^ta upon a sort 
of ** intuition ** aa fat ai all categories rest upon it Bergson only ann-lyaea 
phylogeny ; in ontogeny U t<iui csi donii^ — and y^ there ia *' ritiiliam/' 
Compare my article on Bergii^iL in ^etisehr, / d, Aiiabau d^ Mntw^-lehrCt 
ii 1008. 
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€~ CKRTAIH DIFFICULTIES IN TUE CATEGORICAL CONClPf 
OF INDIVIDUALITY 

WeU -known difficulties crop up in the ontological 
concept of causality. Of courae, it cannot be our task here 
to mention them all, and so it may be enough to remind you 
of sudi problems as the etctio i7i distam, the "seat'* of a 
force, the time between cause and effect, the boundariea 
between two bodies in pushing, and so on. The infinitesimal 
calculus was invented in order to overcome these difficulties^ 
which to a great extent are difficulties of space-analyBis ; 
for causality always relates to changes in space exclusivelj ; 
both cause and effect are spatial changes. 

We therefore must not be astonished, it seems to me, if 
now, whilst entering upon the scientific refining of the 
category of individuality, we meet with quite a number of 
difliculties at once, though almost all of them am quite 
different from those which appear in the analysk of 
causality. 

An Analogy to a Mere Fimctimal Con£4^io% a/ CmimiUy 

If we were satisfied with a mere functional conception 
of nature — as certain modern authors prebend to be — that 
is, with a conception of nature which simply states on what 
elemental natural factors any being or happening nnivocally 
depends, without distinguishing dififerent kinds and de^eai 
of necessary dependence, the difficulties we should meet 
would not be very numerous. We then might stmply 
reason as follows: — 

l^e whole process by which individuali^ nmnifeslss 
itself may be called the process of individualisation. We 
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study the question : What are the factors determining the 
precise events at a given moment t of the process ? 

Let ^ (E) be the psychoidal or entelechian factor itself, E 
denoting the *' end/' and the function ^ (. . •) denoting that not 
" the end " itself but something depending thereon is at work. 
Let 8 be the state, i,e, the amount of the whole constructive 
individualisation already accomplished, and let a be some 
specific alteration of this state coming from without Then 
the events B at the moment t would be expressed by the 
formula : ^ 

If it can be shown that ^ (E) cannot be resolved into 
other elements it follows that some factor based upon the 
category of individuality is at work. 

But all this would not amount to very much; it would 
be far too summary, so to say. 

No " Causa Finalis " 

Let us begin our further analysis by referring once more 
to our formula. 

We have written ^ {E) and not E; this implies a very 
important statement indeed. 

We know already that our entelechy is no kind of 
causality, though it resembles causality. A cause is only a 
change in space which univocally determines another change 
in space; entelechy therefore is not a cause. But what 
then of the famous " causa finalis " ? Simply this, that 
the term is completely absurd without further explanation. 
Li the first place, as we know, there is no proper " caiisa " ; 

^ This formola wiU be found discussed at fuU length in my Localisation 
morphogeneti$eher Vorgange (1899) and in my Organische lUguIationen (1901), 
p. 172. 
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and in the second, how could tkc end, which is not yet 
reached but is to he reached^ be an acting factor at aU ? 
The "end" determines entdechy to be what it is: for 
instance, it determines a psychoid in its specificity by ao* 
calM imagination ; but " the end " does not act ; the " having 
the end in one's imagination " acts ! 






Efitdechff and Caiisalitif 

But is it really true that neither enteleohy nor any 
factor similar to it is causality ? 

It simply is true by reason of definitions, and the defini- 
tions correspond to irreducibilities : causality relates 
singularities only, but entelechy has to do with the oonstruc 
tion of complexes which are unities. And brides this : a 
€misa is spatial like its effect, but entelechy is not spatial, 
though its effects are. We thus may say that with 
reference to spatial effects the category of individuality 
implies causality in a certain sense, just as causality implies 
substance. But there is no identity at all j and, on the 
otlier hand, entelechy is by no means " causality seen from 
behind," as is occasionally asserted by those philosopher 
who have not realised that individuality or teleology is as 
true a category as causality, able to establish really elemental 
and irreducible natural agents. 

We shall get a still more explicit idea of the relation 
between individuality and causality, if we remember that all 
factors created on the basis of individuality — such ai 
entelechy, for instance — are intensive manifoldnesdes. That 
is to 8%i.y, they are conipositei though not in space, and 
their single — but merely conceptual — constituents, qua 
single, act into space* In so far as the single manifestatioiii 
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of the single constituents of the intensive manifoldness 
entelechy are concerned, there is something like a " cause/' 
though an extra-spatial cause. Now the principle ''no 
effect without a cause " remains true : there indeed is sofne- 
thing single responsible for this single spatial effect in all 
spatial manifestations of entelechy, but it is the manifesta- 
tion of an element of a composite intensive unity. And 
the converse is also true : every single change in space may 
be a " cause " and have its " effect " : but this effect will 
not altoays be in turn a spatial change. It may also be a 
sort of affection of a single constituent of entelechy, which 
then will lead to some kind of manifestation of it. Thus 
the chain of causes and effects is unbroken — but part of it 
is unspatial. We have proposed to apply the name of 
finality to those singlenesses in a manifestation of individu- 
ality that take the place of causes in the manner described, 
though they are not " causes " pure and simple. 
In thds way individuality ** implies " causality. 

Entelechy Sufra-personcd 

As entelechy is unspatial, the question " where " entelechy 
is, is meaningless. Entelechy is the individualising agent, 
but it would be just the reverse of truth to assume that there 
are in space as many entelechies as there are individuals, or 
80 many kinds of entelechies as there are different forms 
or types of individual entelechian manifestations.^ This 
would be wrong, for the simple reason — ^besides many 
others — that in many cases there might be formed two or 

^ If, in spite of this, the word enteleohies occurs in the text on many 
occasions, this is only for the sake of terminological simplicity. For instance, 
the phrase ''forces and enteleohies" means, strictly speaking, ''forces and 
acts of manifestation of entelechy." 
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more individuals out of one by an artificial separation of 
parts. In this sense entelecbj, though individualising, is 
mpr<i-individual itself — as £. von Hartmann pointed out 
most clearly — or may rather be said to be '' supra-personaL" ^ 

f. CATEGORIES AND FACTORS IN "NATURE" 

Before turning to our most important task, namely, to 
show how the category of individuality may serve to 
establish a dear and distinct class of agents or fEictors in 
nature, the concept of " nature " with special relation to the 
categories requires a general analysis. 

''Ideal Naturer The '' Ontdogieal Prototype" 

All the elemental constituents that science operates 
with are modelled and formed according to the cat^orical 
system, each of them corresponding to a special ontological 
category of relation. Specificities with regard to quantity, 
quality, space, and time serve to give the definite character 
to each constituent, and the general notions of actuality 
and possibility complete the picture. Thus the constituents 
of nature, which are known as " mass," " force," " potential 
energy of distance," " constant," etc., are created. 

All these instances are such as occur in the sciences of 
the Inorganic ; only the two categories of substance and of 
causality are at work here, as far as ontological relation is 
concerned. 

The system of all these constituents and their relations 

^ BergsoD also has seen this point He adds that, considered as "JinaliU** 
the organic finality would be **extenu," as even in ontogeny the whole is 
formed by the self-limitation of totipotent parts. I believe that theee 
difficulties disappear from our new categorical point of view. Comp. p. 313, 
note 1. 




I 
I 
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in general is ** ideal inorganic nature" in the scientific 
meaning of the word. Ideal inorganic nature as a whole 
corresponds to the totality of possible relations which may 
be established from the point of view of pure ontology or 
"transcendental logic*' in the sense of Kant, always in 
combination with the simple categories of quantity, quality, 
space, time, actuality, and possibility. 

On the basis of all the categories just named a certain 
number of irreducible prtTwiples of relation, a certain 
number of '' mitological prototypes^' as they might properly 
be called, are established, and the task of science is to co- 
ordinate natural Givenness with these ontological prototypes.^ 
Natural Givenness can only claim to be '* understood " so 
far as this co-ordination has been successful 

Now dSl inorganic nature, as the total system of all the 
constituents at work in it, is in ^pcwse; and all potentialities, 
such as potentials, potential energies, constants, have their 
proper spatial locality, ** Causality ** then means that one 
spatial change is univocally followed by another. 

Organic Nature 

The category of individuality quite certainly allows of 

creating elemental constituents wiih regard to spatial nature, 

> K&nt timiDUmed, as ia genAfmlly kDOwo, that bia ** traDicendeotal 
logic** reats upon the faculty of *' synthetic judgmetita a priori,'* It may 
mppai- qQ08tii>niihk whetber iu fmi thU concept meets the [Kiinfc, and 
whether it would not be more advtiable to Bp@ak of the faculty of estabyahing 
ft certftm syatem of irreducible anicept^ %» the fimdamental fuculty of reason- 
ing* all propr ** jndging " a prwri being analytical. But I agree that thl* 
would only he another explanatioa of the same fundaTnental/oc^ of couscious- 
ncss. Poiijcar^ in his Seuncf H HypoMM^ a^lvocfttes tbe tievir that a 
good deal of so-called synthetic aprioHam is analytical* since it dimply reata 
upon definitious. Thie RssumptioUf it ^eenia to me, thouj^h not wrong, is 
certainly incomplete. The quealion ariaes : *'Wliy are there jtiiit these 
deBuittona and no otltere t '* 
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but not "in** spatial nature. This is the most important 
characteristic of this category. Therefore all coustitnents 
of exterDal nature created on the basia of individualityi 
such as entelechies and peychoida, are completely and ab80< 
lutely iinimaginaUe, iUl that is imaginable must hare 
spatial characteristics, and it is quite impossible to form 
an imaginable idea of something that is manifold but not 
in space. 

All constituents of nature the ontological prototype of 
which is based upon individuality can only be conceived 
but never imagined, though their effects are realised in 
imaginable natura All enteleohies and psychoids are 
poavp,€va in this sense, but they are not voovp^va in the 
transcendent sense of Kant, for they are constituents of the 
world of ipaiifoft^pa, as far as the " world *' they r^te to is 
given to the Ego, Thus entelecliies, though tranaceudiDg 
the realm of the Imaginable, do not % rmson of their logical 
eharcLctir as sitch form constituents of metaphysics in the 
sense of something absolute and independent of a subject,^ 
Even morality, if there were need to assume yet another 
new kind of category to be at work here, would not depart 
from phenomenality in the widest sense. 

Thus, whilst we conceive "nature" aa ike t&talUy of 
whM may he related to spatialitp in any ««iy, and include 
in nature vitalistic principles, acting, and morality, all 
of which indeed relate to epatiality, the whole analysis 
of so-called objective Givenness acquires a &i more 
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) Once more I repeat, that entelechj la not jdeDtiotJ with ' 
or "the PsjchicaL" Ev«d if w« wer« to procetd from our metbodologiml 
criticfl.! ideaUam {*' aoliiaiam **} to nietaphysiol, antelcthy atid psjchc wo«ld 
not be ideotleal, though they might th«u ba nothing hat two tonm 
which one ami the mme rwUty ta exprfssed. Comp. alao p* WA, 
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coherent aspect than it does under the views of orthodox 
Kantians. 

With Kant, as with a Cartesian in this respect, nature 
is only in space ; the " moral world " is a world by itself, 
and life receives a very ambiguous position altogether. 
The whole of Givenness is broken into two or even three 
parts, and this is the more regrettable, because one part of 
it, morality, is transferred to the sphere of voovfieva, or 
intelligible things in the transcendent sense, the absolute 
intellectual inaccessibility of which had been affirmed just 
before; and because a second part, life, is at least said to 
be inaccessible to "science." Thus the three parts of 
Givenness appear quite irreconcilable. 

In opposition to this Kantian doctrine it seems to me 

that the concept of nature must be enlarged, so that 

"nature," always in the sense of objectified Givenness, 

consists of one completely spatial and one only partly 

spatial portion.^ The logical process, in fact, on the basis 

of which the concept of a " force " as an irreducible 

^ Only in thia way, it seems to me, do the chapter of Kant's Kritik, 
'' Moglichkeit der Causalitat durch Freiheit, in Verbindung mit dem 
allgemeinen Gesetze der Natumotwendigkeit " and the " Erlautening " 
foUowing this chapter, acquire a really clear meaning, even from the point 
of view of the "analytical" part of the Kritik itself. Kant's "Freiheit" only 
has an understandable sense if conceived as a non-mechanical and non- 
spatial form of determinated and luUureU happening— just like our entelechy. 
Nothing metaphysical comes into account here as long as acting is studied 
as an element in Givenness. As to "my" acting and "my" thinking 
see page 304. That the so-called "antinomies" of Kant's "Dialektik" 
are not really such, has often been noticed. All of them are capable of 
being solved within the range of Givenness and do not touch at all the 
problem of the " Absolute." Mind within the range of Givenness is more 
perfect than Kant allowed it to be. Also the problem of the finiteness 
or infiniteness of the universe is very understandable and soluble within 
Givenness, and does not perforce relate to something else. It was a mistake 
of Kant to connect his "thing-in-itself " with all sorts of problems about 
pure Givenness. 

21 
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constituent of ideal nature, and the concept of an 
"entelechj" as an irreducible constituent of ideal nature 
are formed, the first with the aid of causality, the second 
with the aid of individuality, is exactly the same so far 
as spatiality is excluded the second time. Let us not 
forget that even a force or a potential energy or a constant, 
though they are in space, are not immediately imaginable 
but only conceivable; they are "realities" in the sphere 
of the conceptual world, but only express possibilities with 
regard to the real in the sense of immediately imaginable 
Givenness. The sphere of reality has to be enlarged in 
order to embrace them. It is just the same with entelechy, 
except that entelechy has no spatial localisation. 

If we may be permitted to say a few words about our 
concept of morality in this place, we find the Kantian 
conception of " nature " untenable once more. How could 
morality have any meaning whatever to a human being, 
if it were to relate to something not only quite inaccessible 
to science, but even, as Kant claims, ahsdutdy unknowable 
and undiscussable, and not to a something that forms a 
part of Givenness in the widest sense ? It seems to me 
that morality is Givenness itself — if it were not, it would 
be undiscussable. Morality, i.e. the application of a 
categorical concept of a special and elemented kind to 
the actions of other men and oneself, relates to "nature" 
in our enlarged meaning of the word. Therefore, moral 
acting is natural acting, at least part of it, and it is 
very misleading to oppose morality to nature : morality is 
part of nature itself. 
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Condttsions 

Thus we may finally say that entelechies and psychoids 
are as truly as are potentials and constants — they all 
are not immediately, but only in an enlarged meaning 
of the word. They all are as products of the intellectual 
elaboration of Givenness : all of them, and morality too, are 
parts of one system, which some day may be revealed to 
humanity in its completeness, and may then receive its 
metaphysical interpretation.^ Nature is one, whether it be 
merely " natura naturata " or also " natura naturans," to 
speak in the terminology of the scholastics. And Life is 
"understood" by the concept of entelechy just as well 
as is inorganic nature by the concepts of energy, force, 
mass, etc. There is no need of further " explanation." 

In a certain sense we may say that all conceptual 
constituents of nature are created in order to understand 
logically the singularities of Givenness as being subsumed 
to generalities: in this sense also there is no difference 
between the natural agents which only "relate to" and 
those which " are in " space. 

^ It seems to me that many modem philosophers, exaggerating certain 
mistakes of Kant, tend to subdivide philosophy, that is "knowing/* 
into a nnmber of branches, entirely lacking in connexion. Psychology and 
logic, logic and ethics, nature and the ** intelligible world," science and 
history, are regarded as being respectively quite apart. It seems to me 
that nothing can be farther from the truth than this. Experience is one, 
and Givenness is one, and philosophy as the understanding of Givenness by 
*• experience " must be one also, whether the different branches of " experience " 
follow their separate methodological path for a while or not. But this 
is not the place for a system of philosophy. The reader will note, I hope, 
from various remarks, that we regard as very nearly related psychology 
and epistemology and logic, science and history, nature and morality. 
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17. RATIONAL SCIENCE 

Though a theory of epistemology is not the theme of 
these lectures, yet the connexion of constituents of nature, 
based upon categories, with immediate Givenness, requires a 
few words of explanation. 

BcUioncd Science and " Ideal Nature " 

All science that goes beyond mere description and 
empirical classification deserves the predicate '' rational," for 
it is '' science " only so far as it is based upon the character- 
istics of reason. These characteristics of reason are the 
faculty of forming categorical statements that may be concepts 
or propositions, and the fetculty of concluding from premises. 
The raw material of science, of course, is immediate per- 
ceptible Givenness in space and in time. This raw material 
is transformed by " science " into the concept of ide^d nature 
in so far as categorical statements, say ontological proto- 
types, are connected with mere spatio-temporal inductive 
generalisations. Whether this connexion is possible at all 
and within what limits — that is a problem of a special kind, 
which we shall briefly discuss later on. 

Rational Science and " Causal " Science 

It is very far from the truth to regard rational and causal 
science as one and the same. But rational and causal science 
are in fact very often confused, and it seems to me that this 
logical error is due to the ambiguous word explaining. 

In its legitimate use this word denotes the relation of 
the general to the singular. A single event in Givenness, 
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say the fall of a certain stone with a certain acceleration, is 
explained by a generality resting upon a categorical principle 
— in this case by the law of gravitation. The generality as 
such is a " causal " one in this instance, and may be formulated 
by the use of the term " force," or " potential," or whatever 
you prefer. 

But people also speak of ''explaining" when they 
apply the cat^ory of causality — ^which has nothing to do 
with explaining singularities by categorically formulated 
generalities — to immediate givenness with regard to its 
temporal sequence. In this case the falling of the stone is 
explained if you know that it was pushed from a table by 
a child. In a logical sense there would not be a whit of 
explanation in this case, unless you were in possession of 
Newton's, or at least Oalilei's law. 

In short, the law resting upon a categorical principle 
eacplainB falling in general, in the real sense of the word 
"explaining"; knowledge of the child's act explains a 
particular case of falling in quite a secondary meaning of 
the word. Causal " explaining " is always simply historical. 
It ought rather to be called '' causal reference." 

Ideal Natwrt and Natural Factors 

It seems to me that the confusion of rational explanation 
and causal reference — so common nowadays — is almost 
always due to the following reasons : — Wherever laws of 
nature resting upon the principle of causality are the 
generalities which " explain," they do so not merely in their 
property of general statements in the sphere of mere ideal 
concepts, not merely as constitu£nts of " ideal nature," but more 
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particularly in so far as they have served to create typical 
agents or factors in immediately given nature. Thus the 
law of Newton is not only an expression of the generality 
of attraction, formulated with respect to quantity, but fry 
the law of Newton we are entitled to endow the bodies here 
before us with potential energies and forces as parts of the 
given world in its contingent specificity. Though remaining 
in the domtdn of concepts we here proceed from a Platonic 
to an Aristotelian point of view. Thus, in our instance of 
the child pushing a stone from the table so that it falls, the 
constituefUs of the general law of Newton are concerned in 
a,nj factor concerned in the causal series of events inaugurated 
by the child. The child not only pushes ** a stone," but a 
stone endowed with a definite amount of potential energy 
with regard to the earth : it is for this reason that the stone 
will fall when in its course it leaves the surface of the table. 
But explaining and causal reference remain two very different 
kinds of necessary connexion all the same — one of them 
logical, the other ontological. 

Now all we have said holds with regard to entelechy 
also. The concept of entelechy as an effective extra-spatial 
intensively manifold constituent of nature, based upon the 
category of individuality, explains, say, the restitution of the 
Ascidian Clavellina in general. The restitution, however, of 
the particular specimen before us is referred " causally " or 
historically, not by the mere act of my cutting the animal 
into two parts, and not even by my creating a special 
restitutive stimulus — unknown in detcdl — by the operation. 
The historical reference lies in the fact that my cutting the 
animal and thus creating a restitutive stimulus affects a 
given organism thai actually is the point of manifestation of 
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a natural factor, viz. of a certain form of entelechy, just as 
the child in our instance pushed not only " a stone," but 
a stone endowed with a specific potential energy. 

By these considerations, it seems to me, not only the 
logical and ontological similarities between entelechy and 
the other natural agents have been put into the clearest 
evidence, but also the general relations between laws of 
" ideal nature " or " Platonic ideas " and factors in natural 
Givenness — as far as it is conceived and not merely immediate 
Givenness — have acquired a certain sort of final elucidation. 
A deeper analysis, of course, would belong to a theory of 
knowledge. 

The Problem oj Entdechian Systemaiics 

Now, as to entelechy just as with respect to space there 
is still a third kind of "explaining." In this sense the 
typical features of a certain specific type of entelechian 
manifestation, say of a dog or a bee, may be said to be 
"explained" by entelechy as a whole. This new sort of 
explaining is nearly related to explaining in the real 
rational sense, though it is not identical with it. We 
approach the realm of this sort of explaining if we now turn 
to devote a few words to the problem of entelechian system- 
atica, shortly mentioned already on another occasion. 

It certainly is a problem whether or not the category of 
individuality would allow us to predict how many types of 
manifestations of entelechy — culminating in man — might be 
possible, and for what reasons these manifestations are what 
they actually are in fact, just as the category of space ^ allows 

^ It woald be useless for our purposes to make a sharp distinction between 
the categories of '* imagination " and the categories of ontology. 
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US to predict the namber of regular bodies and their 
characteristics. Here we meet the problem of systematics 
once more. 

No attempt has been made, so &r, to answer the first 
of these questions, except a few rather fanciful constructions 
by the school of Schelling. In &u(st, it is difficult to see 
what the ground of division for a system of entelechian 
manifestations could be. It probably could only be gained 
from introspective psychology,^ from an analysis of different 
types of volition; but that would not go beyond mere 
analogy at present. 

As to the second question, the problem "why" these 
very singularities are connected in one unity, it is here 
that the third special kind of "explaining" above 
mentioned comes into play. The old French morpholc^ts, 
Cuvier for instance, saw this problem ; only E. Rddl * has 
seen it in our own day. It is the problem of necessary 
but non-causal connexion, which also plays its role in 
geometry, and in everything connected with geometry. 
" Explaining " would occur here on the basis of the " Satz 
vom Grunde des Seins" in Schopenhauer's terminology. 
But there exists not even an attempt at a solution of 
this fundamental problem. 

A few aprioristic special statements with regard to 
different forms of entelechian manifestation, though net 
with regard to systematics, are indeed possible. It might, 

^ To a certain extent Bergson tries to derive the different typea of organic 
beings — plants, cchinoderms and molluscs, arthropods, vertebrates — from 
the character of his supra-conscious ^n vital. This common source would 
also explain the harmonies among those types, especially that between 
plants and animals in general. 

* See in particular his OeschieJUe der biologischen Thearien, vol. L, Leipzig, 
1905 ; vol. ii. in preparation. 
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for instance, be predicted from the very nature of an 
organism, that it would restore itself, after disturbances of 
its organisation, either by regeneration or by re-dififerentia- 
tion, that is to say on the basis of either an harmonious- or 
a complex -equipotential system. But this aprioriBtic 
distinction is not gained from an analysis of entelechy 
as such, but from an analysis of the nature of the perfect 
organism. 

0. A FEW KEMARKS ON THE PBOBLEM OF TIME 

We know that autonomous vital phenomena are 
founded upon natural factors and laws which we are able 
to conceive by the aid of a special category of relation, 
individuality. We know also in what relations these 
factors stand with regard to inorganic factors and laws 
and how they act with r^ard to space — they are non- 
spatial but manifest themselves in space. But one point 
of great importance has only been incidentally mentioned — 
the relation of entelechy to time. 

Somewhat mysteriously I said in a former chapter^ 
"being and becoming are united in entelechy," "time 
enters into the timeless," namely, into ideas in the Platonic 
sense. That is to say, entelechy, though an elemental 
ontological entity, cannot manifest itself completely in 
any case without taking a definite amount of time; and 
this, at the first glance at least, seems to be contradictory 
to the concept of a Platonic idea, which expresses the 
timeless, the non-historical par excellence. 

Let us first consider the process of morphogenesis 

^ See page 149. Compare also my Organitehe BegulaUonen (1901), p. 204. 
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once more. Morphogenesis is a succession of typical 
stages; when one stage is perfect the next stage b^ns. 
The validity of these statements is not affected by the 
fact that, as the experiments of Klebs have shown, in 
so-called *' open " forms, such as plants, the diffS^rent stages 
may be lengthened or shortened or even completely 
suppressed under certain external conditions. In any 
case an embryo of a plant would not form a flower until 
it had formed its first leaves, the so-called cotyledons. Now 
we have said on a former occasion that the fact of there 
being consecutive stages in all morphogenesis may well 
be understood on the assumption that entelechy by its 
having performed stage A, ie. by the spatial existence 
of A, is summoned to perform the next stage B, In this 
way morphogenesis would consist in a permanent inter- 
action between entelechy and matter. But even then, the 
activity of entelechy always wants time in order to 
manifest itself completely. This is true even if the single 
steps in the process of an entelechian manifestation are 
regarded as strictly instantaneous, i.e. requiring the time zero. 

As to acting, it is enough to remark that a conscious 
aim, say the creation of a work of art, is invariably reached 
by stages, one completed stage provoking the completion 
of the next stage. The psychoid therefore cannot manifest 
itself except in time. 

And what about introspective self-experience ? Is not 
the most immediate fact presented to the conscious Ego 
the fact of its own duration ? Bergson, in fact, has made 
the concept of la dur6e — not le tevips — the centre of 
all epistemology and biology. 

The important question here arises, whether we shall 
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make the '' Temporal " in any form a constituent of what 
we have called ** ideal nature " or not. Ideal nature only 
**i8" in the sense of an eternal, i.e. timeless, validity; it 
is the non-historicaL The Temporal — so it seems — cannot 
have a place in this ideal world. Time is said to be 
properly a subjective phenomenon in the strictest sense; 
time seems to be, if you will allow me to say so, still 
"more" unre£d than space is. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing more '' real " to immediate self-experience 
than duration ; memory, the prerequisite of all experience, 
nay, of all knowing, ordinary and scientific, demands dura- 
tion. Without the duration of my Ego, I might perhaps 
be conscious of single '' Givennesses " in space, but they 
would be lacking in connexion; there would not be one 
Givenness, there would be a permanent forgetting: no 
change, no movement, no past and future — only the 
present. And there would also be no morphogenesis and 
no acting: there would only be stages, but, since stage 
A would be forgotten when stage B arrived, there would 
be no connexion between the stages. 

But my Ego does endure, and I do conceive change and 
movement and morphogenesis and action — my own and 
other people's. 

What then is to be preferred: my postulating an 
absolutely timeless ideal world and looking upon all 
realisation in time as a merely subjective thing — as a sort 
of imperfection of my conceiving that ideal world — or my 
immediate knowledge of duration, my knowledge of time 
as the most '' real " of all realities ? 

There is no doubt that memory and duration are 
almost identical. And it is equally true that what, strictly 
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speaking, is called time — ^in particular, scientific time — in 
nothing but a certain constituent of enlaiged Givenness, 
conceptually invented and ''measured" on the analogy 
of space, and by no means identical with immediately 
given duration. In this respect Bergson's analysis is 
fundamental I may add to it a certain remark of Lotze's 
that time, in the objectified or scientific sense, saves us 
from assuming that instantaneous Givenness comes from 
and passes into nothing. 

Would then duration be something absolute in the 
strict sense, and would entelechy, at least my entelechy, 
since it implies duration, be something absolute also? 
Then duration would really be a constituent of " ideal 
nature." On a later occasion we shall see that memory 
is indeed one of the few paths that tend to lead us 
towards something like absoluteness — though in another 
form than we are now speaking of. At present let us 
conclude these fragmental considerations by merely saying 
that to introduce duration into ideal nature would not 
be to introduce scientific time — time as defined by 
Kant — in the same sense as duration. The " Temporal " 
implied by entelechy would be objectified duration; 
and this is "timeless" in the scientific meaning of the 
word. 

But let us regard the problem of " entelechy and time " 
from still another point of view. It certainly is one of the 
most universally known facts in biology that the adult 
organism is formed out of the egg by a consecutive series of 
processes, by a consecutive line of stages. And because 
this fact is known so universally and is observed almost 
every day, peoples-even scientific people — hardly realise 
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sufficiently how veiy strange this fact is. Why is not 
the adult formed in the egg by an instantaneous act of 
entelechy ? You cannot reply to this question : " Because, 
of course, entelechy can only do one strictly single act at a 
given moment " ; for in the diflferentiation of an harmonious- 
equipotential system entelechy does produce, though not the 
complete, yet a certain composite totality instantaneously/ 
and we all know that we ourselves are able to produce 
certain specific individual totalities of a composite character 
in strictly one element of time — e,g,, when we strike a chord 
on the pianoforte. We may even say that on account of 
this being so, the concept of entelechy was introduced. 
But again : why are there consecutive stages in ontogeny ? 
Why does time enter into each manifestation on the part 
of entelechy ? 

We can only confess that we do not know. Theoretically, 
it would appear more reasonable if there were no such thing 
as " ontogeny." But, on the other hand, we all know that 
a painter, though he conceives or rather imagines the picture 
strictly as a whole instantaneously, and though he is able 
to produce certain composite totalities also instantaneously, 
is yet far from creating the complete whole in one moment. 
And this may serve us as an analogy; it may teach us 
something more about the dependence of entelechian acts — 
not of entelechy itself — on non-entelechian factors; for it 
is because he is dependent on his organisation and on many 
other things that a painter cannot paint a whole picture 
instantaneously. Indeed, only on the basis of some such 
dependence are we able to understand the existence of 

^ That totality which is produced on the basis of the explicU prospective 
potency of a certain organ. See voL i. page 83. 
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ontogeny as a consecutive series of stages. The problem of 
" entelechy and time " may therefore be said to be partly 
solved by noticing the dependence of entelechian manifesta- 
tions on inorganic means. But, I confess, this is only a 
partial solution. 



Conclusions of Pabt II 

SUMMARY 

We now have tried to solve as far as we could the problem 
of "individuality" and the natural factors established by 
its aid, or, to speak in the usual terminology, the problem 
of teleology. Teleology is by no means "causality seen 
from behind," as many of our dogmatic philosophers 
maintain. Teleology or individuality is as elemental i as 
causality. 

The category of individuality entitles us to introduce 
into " ideal nature " a special kind of elemental constituents, 
and into given nature a special kind of elemental factors, 
which are unspatial but imply duration. Entelechy and the 
psychoid are types of them. We are entitled to introduce 
them since the ontological category of individuality is 
possessed by consciousness; for this reason life is really 
explained by entelechy. 

Immediate psychological self- analysis shows us this 
category at work. With regard to objectified nature in- 
direct proofs are required Some such proofs have been 
found ; they relate to typical and specific combinations in 
organic nature, which are typical and specific with regard 
to space, or time, or botL 

885 
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Entelechy in a certain sense implies causality and 
substance; it may counteract true or inorganic or material 
causality, but it ads. Its chief performance is the augmenta- 
tion of the degree of diversity of distribution among given 
elements ; this action may also be formulated with r^ard 
to mechanics. 

Entelechy vses matter and material causality for its 
" purposes." A material system in space left to itself will 
behave differently from what it would do if controlled by 
entelechy. In other words, spatial conditions form only a 
part of the sum of all conditions on which organic becoming 
depends. It is for this reason that all vital becoming strikes 
us as something that is new and primordial, though in fieu^t 
the part played by entelechy does not imply creation but 
implies regulatory admission of pre-established possibilities 
only. This final statement implies that entelechy is alien 
not only to matter but also to its ovm material purposes. 
This, in fact, is a point of great importance : the concept of 
a " self-purpose " is contradictory in itself, even formally ; a 
" purpose," as we know from a former discussion, is always 
a certain state of the surroundings that "ought to be" 
with regard to a subject external to it 

Therefore, at the end of all, the often mentioned difference 
between organisms and things made by art, with regard to 
the relation between the " material " and its ** user," dis- 
appears : material and v^er are two entities not only with 
regard to objects of art and handicraft, but also with regard 
to organisms. For entelechy when at work in the organism 
— leading its morphogenesis or governing its motor organs — 
is also not " in " the material organism but only manifests 
itself in this material. The only difference then that 
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remaina between organisms and things made by art m the 
following: in products of art matter is formed througk an 
eotelechian manifestation pre-existing already, in morpho- 
gieiiesis and in the process of actixig itself matter \e affected 
immedicUeli/ by entelechy. But in both cases non*spatial 
individualising entelechy ia at work in the last resort^ and 
entelechy is exiemcd to its " material" 

KTh^ Method Applied 
We now are at the end of our theory of the individual 
living organism, both scienti&c and philosophicaL 

In the first place, let me remind you again on this 
occasion of the path that we have followed during our long 
analysis and synthesis. It seems to me that the chief and 

■ most characteristic feature of our method — I might even 
Bay the feature which alone enabled us to pursue our 
theoretical construction so far as we have done — ^is the 
specific character of the concepts from which we started. 
These concepts were not ** collective *' concepts, as used in 

H ordinary biology, not concepts such as " the cell/* " the 
nucleus,** " the gastrula/* " secretion/' " nervous conduction " ; 
these only had their place in our introductory remarks. 
But the concepts we really worked with were of a very 

^ diflerent character ; " the prospective potency/' ** the equi- 
potential system," ** regulation/' "the historical basis of 
reacting/' '* the individualised stimulus " are a few instances 
of the concepts that we employed. All of them are categorical 
concepts, concepts built up by a specific arrangement of pure 
categories ; and to them we owe the possibility of reachiug 
finally the realm of the pure categories themselves. 

22 
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Bejiniiion of the Organi&ft^ 

And uow let us briefly summarise in a special form all 
we have leamt about the oigamc living individuaL Lei 
us close our dLscussion with an anol^ical definiii&n 0/ the 
individual limng organism. 

As an object of science, or, io other terms, as a cxm 
stituent of ideal nature, or from the point of view ol 
enlarged phenomenalism, the living individual orgaDism is 
a typical constellation of different elements which are each 
chemically and physically characterised; its typical coe- 
stellatiou is preserved in spite of so-called metabolism, ijt, 
a permanent change of the material it cM>Dsist3 of. The 
organism exists in innumerable exemplars; it exhibits the 
phenomeuon of development and possesses as ita most im- 
portant properties the faculties of regulation, reproductiou, 
and active movement. The character of all the properties 
or faculties the living individual orgamam is endowed 
with is such that the organism cannot be conceived as 
a constellation of inorgaoic parts which is inorganic ywa am- 
siellaiioTk There ia something in the or^m.ism*s behaviour^ — 
in the widest sense of the word — which is opposed to ao 
inorganic resolution of the same and which shows that t\m 
living organiam is more than a sum or an aggregate of its 
parts, that it is insufficient to call the organism " a typi* 
cally combined body" without further explanation. This 
something we call entelechy. Euteleeby — being not an 
extensive but an intensive manifoldneaa — la neither a 
kind of eneiigy nor dependent on any chemical material; 
more than that, it is neither causality nor substance 10 
the true sense of these words. But entelechy is a factor 



1 
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of nature, though it only relates to nature in space and is 
not itself anywhere in space. Entelechy's rdle in spatial 
nature may be formulated both mechanically and energeti- 
cally. Introspective analysis shows that human reason 
possesses a special kind of category — individuality — by the 
aid of which it is able to understand to its own satisfaction 
what entelechy is ; the category of individuality thus com- 
pleting the concept of ideal nature in a positive way. 

This is a detailed analytical definition of the individual 
living organism. 



PART III 
THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL TELEOLOGY 

iNDiYiDUALmr or teleology as a real ontological cat^ory 
of relation being established, the problem presents itself 
for discussion, whether its range of application with 
regard to Givenness in space or "nature" may not be 
wider than the mere biology of the individual organism. 

To restrict the application of individuality in a dogmatic 
manner to this limited field would be equivalent to saying 
that natural agents of the entelechian class can only manifest 
themselves with respect to certain chemical compounds, of 
the albumen group in particular, and this, of course, would 
seem to be very strange and inconceivable. 

In order to find out to which domains of nature 
individuality as a category may relate, at least hypotheti- 
cally, we shall do best, I believe, to review once more the 
reasons which actually led us to set up the entelechian 
natural factors where we did. 

a. RETROSPECT 

We began with certain classes of natural processes 
which were of the type of specific comhinations of qualitative 
and quantitative chemico-physical singularities in space and 

340 
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in time and which were repeated in an indefinite number of 
exemplars. These classes were first pronounced "teleological" 
in the descriptive sense of the word. The question then 
arose, secondly, whether the combination of these states and 
processes was such as to allow us to regard it as the 
outcome of another primarily given physico-chemical com- 
bination of a fixed character — as we understand the com- 
bination of processes in an artificial machine from the 
combination of its parts — or whether the specific combina- 
tion of our objects was guaranteed in itself, i.e. immanent. 
In short : " Is the teleology of our classes of the ' statical ' 
or of the 'dynamical' type?" With regard to morpho- 
genesis, inheritance, and acting, the dynamical kind of 
teleology was found. Thirdly and finally, a special 
category, "individuality," was discovered, upon which our 
whole discussion had rested, unconsciously at the beginning, 
consciously at the end. 

Conseqtimces of the " Machine- T/ieory " 

It is worth while to lay stress upon the fact that the cate- 
gory of individuality would have also come on the scene if 
the " machine-theory " of life had proved to be right, say for 
the case of morphogenesis. Even in that case we should 
have been forced to ask for an intrinsic reason of 
" individual constructing," if not for this actual machine A 
— the egg — ^yet for the other hypothetic machine £ 
which is supposed here to have been the basis of its 
originating. And if this machine B again had proved 
to be the effect of another machine C, we should 
have asked for its reason of constructing, and so on 
ad infinitum. Thus even on the machine theory of 
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morphogenesifi the search for a really inmiaoent-teleological 
or entelechian factor would have become a scientific task — 
an unending task perhaps. For, whenever we find typical 
constellations of the statical-teleological class, we are forced 
to conclude that there must liave hem in some former time 
some autonomous intrinsic activity. The category of in- 
dividuality forces us to conclude in this munner. 

This consideration, of course, is superseded, as soon as 
we have proved the entelechian factor to be immedia4eiy at 
work in every single originating organic individual ; but 
it will not be without importance for our future discussions 
to have alluded to it here* 

Difftreiii Types of Entelechian Efft^is 

A further distinction will also prove to be valuable for 
what is to follow. We have called the entelechian factor 
of morphogenesis typical with regard to order, whilst the 
psychoid, except when it resulted in products of art, was 
typical with regard to sequence exclusively* Morphogenetic 
entelechy always manifests itself in visible constellative 
products — ^the organisms. The psychoid may manifest itself 
in such constellations, as in objects of art and handicmft, 
but does not do so in everyday acting. But that does nofc 
prove anything against the character of the typical specific 
combination being realised in everyday action. The single 
phases of a conversation are unities in spite of their not 
being condensed, so to speak, in visibility. 

There is, indeed, one difference between visible couatella- 
tiona which are the effect of entelechy and those which 
result from acting. The first are points of manifestation of 
vitalistic factors themselves — at least as long as Ufe endures, 
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as long as there is no corpse; the latter are inorganic 
constellations or machines, and in this sense correspond 
to a corpse only. "Die Tatigkeit ist in ihr Produkt 
iiberg^angen/' as Hegel says — activity has gone over into 
its product. But this difiference does not come into account 
in our present considerations. We know from our previous 
discussion that it is not a fundamental difference. 

Oeneral Plan of what Follows 

Afber these preparations let us set to work. Let us try 
to find out in which departments of the whole of nature 
real individualising processes may occur or may have 
occurred — at least hypothetically ; in which fields the 
concept of individual unity is justifiable. 

We know that we should be able to find what we are 
searching for whenever there were such combinations or 
sequences of states or events as are " teleological," at least 
in our well-defined descriptive meaning of this word.^ In 
this case, and in this case only,^ there at least may be more 
than aggregates or sums, whilst otherwise nature, except in 

^ By these words we most decidedly exclude from ** teleology " everything 
that does not relate to combinations or sequences as such. We therefore 
cannot agree with those who have regarded certain forms of the most 
Itindamental mechanical principles under a '*teleological" aspect. In the 
" principle of least action " there is nothing teleological ; the principle 
is only another expression of the principle of causality with regard to 
EucUdean space. See my Naiurbegr^e, pp. 47 and 97 ; also Petzoldt, 
Mcueima, Minima und Oeamomie^ 1891. Something similar is true with 
regard to the principles that bear the names of Lenz and Le ChateUer, in 
electricity and physical chemistry. 

' With reference to what has been called " Gestaltqualitaten " (Ehrenfels) 
or " fandierte Inhalte '* (Meinong) by modern psychologists, we may say that 
all cases of individuality — organic or inorganic — would be subsumed under 
these concepts— which, by the way, are purely psychological — btU not 
convenely. 
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tke mdmimal otgnnaB, mig^ be said to show us alwajB 
xht mme rtiMiii eatitj — the nltiinate dement of matter, 
m jmeij eztcnial comWnatannn 

Bm VBfortvBatdy the tenn "teledogy" must be under- 
tfood ID the fbHovii^ mneljBis much more vaguely than it 
was in our t K e i iuus deacaJptiYe introduction (page 129). 
We diall not be able either to establish any near analogy 
with * my actii^ * or to disoover real " purposes of nature " 
in the sense of Kant; we must be satisfied, if we can dis- 
oorer amj^nu^ whatever like a " whole " or a '^ unity," or a 
"purpose," and thus all that is to follow will hardly be 
more than die statement of subjects for future research. 

ff, THE PBOBLXM OF SUFRA-PER80HAL TBLB0L06T IK THB 
BSALM OF UFB 

History in General 

In the first place we refer to the phenomena of human 
culture once more, as revealed in human history. We have 
denied on a previous occasion that there is any positive 
right at present to maintain that any group of cultural or 
historical phenomena is more than a cumulation of the 
actings of psychoidal and moral individuals. We quite 
certaioly know nothing at present about such a unity. But 
it is important to notice that the problem is raised even by 
ourselves. Categorical individuality is at work ; it sets us a 
scientific task — an eternal task perhaps. 

As in the study of the individual organism, the problematic 
categorical theory of culture, of course, would have to b^in 
its analysis by showing, in the first place, that there is same 
kind of descriptive-teleological unity as the subject of further 
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study. I confess we do not even know this yet. We do 
not see any complication or progress in human history that 
might not be explained as a cumulation in the easiest way. 
As far as we know, the State — in the widest sense of this 
word — ^is \}m svm of the acting of all the individuals 
concerned in it, and is not a real '' individual " itself 

Of course, even if some kind of construction or real 
individual unity in culture were proved, the problem of 
an immanent autonomous cultural and historical fax^tor 
would still be unsolved There might perhaps some day be 
found such a factor — in the so-called "unconscious" or 
"subconscious" sphere, but teleology in history, if there 
were such a thing at all, might also be " machine-like " qua 
teleology. Of course that would not mean to say in this 
case that human culture is to be understood mechanically — 
the entelechian individuals which form part of it would 
contradict such an hypothesis from the very beginning — 
but it would express that the individual construction at a 
given state of ciQture qua construction is the effect of a 
construction of an earlier state, which again follows from an 
earlier construction, and ^ on ad infinitum ; the word 
construction relating here to the velocity and arrangement 
of matter in space and the arrangement of organic individual 
persons. In either of the two possible cases just mentioned 
there would be something above a mere sum of historical 
individuals, whether it were active at present or had been 
active at a certain moment of the past. 

Thus the problem of historical teleology in any sense 
must remain an open question — a categorical task.^ 

^ If history were evolution throaghout, no place would be left for the 
concept of a "historical possibility " ; if it were partly evolationary, this 
concept would be applicable in but a very restricted manner. The discussion 
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The History of the Individual 

But might we not find something like a teleological 
unity in the elements of the historical process, in the life 
of the single human individual? Is there anything like 
unity or purposefulness in my own life and in your life, the 
word life to be understood here as the sum of all, or at least 
part of all, that has happened to you ? I believe that all of 
us have a certain amount of experience inclining us to give 
an affirmative answer to this question — but I doubt if it is 
strong enough to be considered as a scientific fact as certain 
as Newton's law of gravitation. That degree of certainty, 
however, would be necessary. 

Phytogeny 

As to a " phylogeny " or history of the different forms 
of the Living in general, we have confessed that we 
know absolutely nothing, except that " Darwinism " and 
"Lamarckism" are equally unable to solve the problem. 
There may be a real reXo^; to be attained in phylogeny, but 
there may also be autonomy in phylogeny, and yet the 
pedigree of the organisms may be a mere cumulation and 
not a real teleological constellation.^ Of course, the tcXo? 

of possibility — objective and subjective possibility — as such is, of course^ 
beyond the scope of these lectures, and so is the analysis of the relation of 
"possibility" to the concepts of determination in general and freedom 
(comp. Max Weber, Archiv f. Sozialwiss. 22, p. 143). I only say here that 
from the highest point of view there is not much room for objective '' possi- 
bility " at all, either in the face of mere causality or in the fSeioe of *' individu- 
ality," since both of these are subclasses of determination — at least in the 
objective sphere (comp. page 304). 

^ Comp. vol. i. page 305. l^rgson, in his L'ivolution erScUrice, also 
advocates an autonomous but endless phylogeny. 
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as such might again be due to intrinsic or constellative and 
machine-like teleology. There are few domains in science 
where we are so ignorant as we are here. 

Thus the category of individuality only establishes tasks 
in biology, except so far as the personal individual is 
concerned. 

The Significance of Propagation 

But is there not one class of facts which seems to show 
beyond any doubt a purposefulness that exceeds the range 
of the biological individual as such ? Yes, there is a class 
of organic phenomena, which have been mentioned only 
quite incidentally so far, since they have nothing to do with 
what we have studied almost exclusively, the organic personal 
individual. I refer to the simple phenomenon of propagatioii. 

We have already studied inheritance, that is, the fact 
that the young organism resembles its parents. We have 
also analysed the significance of the development of the egg 
of an animal, or any sort of germ or bud whatever. The 
manifestation of entelechy, as we called it, in an egg or germ 
was found to be a mere subclass of universal restitution of 
fragments, in its ontological sense. 

But we have not said a single word about the significance 
of the individual organism's actively producing " fragments,'* 
to be developed under the control of entelechy. The problem 
is certainly unique.^ 

Have we not here the very source of all that can be 
teleological or " individual *• in a higher than the ordinary 

^ This problem, of course, has nothing to do with the problem of aexticU 
propagation, shortly mentioned at vol. i. p. 88. I feel unable to add anything 
positive to the critical remarks there : the problem is beyond us at present. 
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sense ? Does it not seem as if prop^^tion as such were 
to serve a supra-personal purpose? In any case, in no 
other sense can propagation be understood at all,^ and it 
is therefore that we mention it in this connexion and in no 
other. But here also we know nothing. 



7. HARMONY IN NATURE 

Let us now proceed to the analysis of a certain tjrpe of 
problematic teleology which also relates to supra-personal life, 
but is not historical in any sense. 

Nobody at the present day, so far as I am aware, 
conceives teleologically in any way the origin of islands, 
mountains, clouds, rivers, or any other form of inorganic 
combinations on the earth. But such teleology, at least con- 
ceived statically, played an important role in the eighteenth 
century. And in the same way the diflTerent types of 
organisms were considered as being in mutual teleological 
coiTCspondence, animals indeed in their present state being 
certainly unable to exist without plants. This is the real 
concept of a harmony in nature, both organic and inorganic. 

But the concept of this harmony with regard to the 
Inorganic goes still deeper, from geology and geography to 
inorganic elementalities : the properties of iron and salt are 
regarded as instances of " harmony," and so is the fact that 
water attains its greatest density at -|-4° C. and not at 
freezing-point. 

I do not hesitate to confess that, apart from historical 

^ The only possible objection to this view seems to be as follows : entelechy 
might know that it cannot overcome inorganic potentials for indefinite time 
and might therefore secure points of future manifestation. But even this 
would be "supra-personal" to a certain extent. 




^ 
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teleology relating to the sequence of one state of politics or 
economy upon another, and apart from phylogeny. there 
seems bo me to be a certain sound foundation in the concept 
of the general harmony between organic and inorganic nature, 
a sometliing which seems to show i^iai nature is n^iire for a 
certain purpose. But I confess at the same time that I am 
absolutely unable to consider this purpose in any other than 
a purely anthropomorphic nianneT. 

Let us now try to examine in a sj'stematic way to what 
^a&$$ of inorganic or organic constellations any kind of 
teleological harmony possibly might relate. Of course, any 
such harmony would be merely statical in the firat place, ix, 
a given teleological arrangement aud no more. But it 
would be much if even that could be proved. 

As to the different types of matter aud forces, physics 
and chemistry try to understand atoms, molecules, and 
crystals as mere states of equilibrium of one elemental 
material The possible forms of equilibrium would be 
guaranteed by the nature of space from such a point of \iew. 
But what about the ^mHJlc didributimi and rdativt frt^iaicy 
of the difterent classes of inoi^anic materiaUty \ These, of 
course, are the cousequeaces of a former specific distribution, 
which in turn is the consequence of a still earlier one. Is 
there anything in any of these distributions that is of the 
character of a teleological tmity ? The only way by which 
this hypothetic unity might possibly be recognised as sucli 
would be the demonstration that it has some relation of 
purposefulness with regard to organic beings. That certainly 
sounds very "anthropomorphic/* but we must never forget 
that in no other manner would it be possible here to get 
even the mere starting-point for a " supra-biological ** or 
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'* supra-personal " teleology ^ so to spe^, of tbe future* Of an ^ 
immanent or entelechian teleology we most decidedlj know 
absolutely nothing in this domain of nature — w^e it other- 
wi&e, our task would not be difiicult. Thus the only thing 
we can do teleologically is to search for some point among 
inoi^nic specificities of constellation, which mi^fU poaBibly 
relate to some imaginable purpose. And the organisms 
alone can be aneh purposes. In this way the frequency 
and distribution of salt and of iron, and the remarkahle 
properties of the ever-present water indeed do serre to 
assist important functioua of all organisms and of men, and 
so does the separation of oceans and continents on the e^tL 
But we shall postpone the further discussion of this 
central question until we have reviewed another type of 
possible individuality or teleology in the Inorgania 



S. TiJE PROBLEM OF A HEAL INORGANIC mDlVIDUALnT 

It is not the specific distribution and frequency of the 
types of matter to which I refer, but the general distributioii 
of masses in the cosmic universe. And, on the other han4 
it is not with a possible mere general ** harmony " that we 
shall deal here exclusively, but with the problem whether 
there may be found in the inorganic universe such types of 
constellation — or perhaps even dynamical events — as might 
allow us to speak of real inorganic individuals, or, strange 
to say, inorganic organisms. Of contsa this is quite 
a different logical problem from the problem of a general 
harmony of the univei^se, widi man as its purpoaa Our 
new problem, so it seems, is much less " anthropomorpliic " 
than the problem of harmony, 
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Many cosmic constellations of masses, like the single 
planetary systems, for instance, are very typical in their 
specificity, as far as we know, and are not reducible to any 
sort of mere symmetry in space, as the chemical elements 
are on the theory of electrons. Now it certainly is by no 
means proved at present that categorical teleology is appli- 
cable to planetary or sidereal systems, that there is anything 
like individuality to be found in them. But, on the other 
hand, it must be granted that such a view may be possible 
and may be proved some day, and we know that not only 
Fechner, in an almost poetical form, but also other 
philosophers, r^arded planetary systems as real " organisms." 
This statement, of course, would not prevent a certain sort 
of " harmony " with regard to life from also being realised 
in planetary arrangements. We may raise the question in 
this connexion, whether a bacterium, endowed with human 
reason and living somewhere in the body of man, would be 
able to discover the wholeness and dynamico-teleological 
nature of its host, and would not prefer to say that, as far as 
it could judge, there was no reason for applying the category 
of teleology, even in the statical sense, to the very strange 
and apparently " contingent " constellation in which it was 
living. It TTiay be possible that we are playing the part of 
this bacterium as regards planetary or sidereal arrangements. 

What is actually known about the specificity of 
sidereal arrangements, apart from planetary systems in 
particular, relates in the first place to the remarkable 
formation of the Milky Way and the distribution of many 
star-systems in its plane. All this proves that there is at 
least a sidereal arrangement of a rather typical character. 

To sum up: nothing is quite certainly known, either 
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about a harmonj or a trulj teleological and individual 
constellation either in the general distribution of kinds of 
matter or in planetary or sidereal arrangements. But 
there are some approximations at least to a general statical 
hamumious teleology with regard to living beings and 
man. 



e. CONTXNGENGV AND TELEOLOGY 

The Cornet of Contingency 

To deny inorganic teleology in any form would 
ultimately be the same as to admit contingency as the ex- 
clusive feature of inorganic specificity of constellation. 
The term "contingency" has two different meanings in 
common use. With regard to necessity, philosophy must 
maintain that nothing happens in nature that is not 
univocally determined, and that therefore nothing is 
" contingent " ; but as to events at this very point in space 
and at this very moment of time, philosophy may speak of 
the contingency of their happening here and now, whenever 
it is not possible to discover anything like a wholeness or 
a plan to which their local and temporal appearance is 
due. Contingency in this sense is the same as non- 
teleology,^ whilst contingency in the other meaning is in- 
admissible to critical philosophy altogether.^ 

If now we wish to express our general result with 
regard to the problem of any non-biological teleology or 

^ It is worth noticing that the term ''contingency" only acquires a clear 
meaning when opposed to teleology ; it is a negation. But this proves that 
teleology (or rather, indi\riduality) is a category. 

* A fuller discussion of the problem would belong to general philosophy. 
Comp. also page 304 and page 345, note. 
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individuality by using the term contingency, we may say as 
follows : — ^With reference to sidereal and planetary arrange- 
ments as such,^ and with reference to phylogeny and 
history, we are unable at the present day to jyrave the 
existence of any non- contingency. But this is no final 
answer at all, the task founded upon the category of 
individuality remains. With reference to a general harmony 
between inorganic nature and the organisms, and among 
the organisms themselves, there seems to be something more 
than a mere task. 

ITie Cancqft of a Limited Teleology 

For, as we have said, there are some inklings of a 
supra-personal harmony, at least from an anthropomorphic 
point of view, some inklings of a general sort of statical 
harmony in the whole of nature, as the old naturalists 
asserted. In fact, this word ''harmony" is the only one 
that seems to be applicable to the few points we are able 
to assert positively about our subject. In any case the 
cosmos is such that organic life (and man's life in particular) 
is guaranteed in it, at least on the earth's surface. 

The common objection to this reasoning is generally a 
sort of enlarged Darwinism. It is pointed out that any 
given state of the Organic is not the result of purposefulness 
but the survivor out of innumerable other states, because 
— by contingency — it discovered the secret of permanent 

^ This preliminary result is nnaffected by certain analytical investigations 
of the last few years, especially those of V. Gk>ldschmidt, which have dis- 
covered something like a general law governing the type of a planetary 
system as a whole. If the distances of the single planetary orbits from the 
centre do in fact always follow a comparatively simple formula, it may be 
owing to the state of aggregation of their material at the moment of their 
formation, and may be a mere question of probability. 

23 
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existence under the circumstances that prevailed. But to 
this objection to teleology as foreboded in mere harmony 
we again object on our part that this presentment of the 
facts IB powerless to do away with the simple truth that, 
Givenness being what it is, one thing does occur in favour of 
the other. In fact, there are teleological relations between 
different organisms, between plants and the sun, and 
between water and functions of life in general Things 
are so, we say, and therefore there is a certain harmony 
amongst the elemental constituents of nature, at least with 
regard to their specific distribution. 

As to anything more than a mere harmony of the kind 
just described there are, of course, no logical reasons why 
the constellation of the inorganic world as such or of history 
as such should not be regarded as merely contingent through- 
out and as due to an indefinite line of contingencies in the 
past, always determined from moment to moment by mere 
probability. In this case the task propounded by the 
category of individuality with regard to the Inorganic itself 
or to history as such would appear as factually insoluble. 
But since we actually discover some sort of harmony 
between the manifestations of entelechy and the distribution 
of inorganic realities, do not at least some features of the 
primordial constellation of the inorganic world seem to 
gain a special teleological importance, do they not seem to 
be harmonious for entelechy, and does not thereby the 
contingency of inorganic constellation cease to be "con- 
tingency " at least in certain spheres ? Does not the nature 
of the probability of inorganic constellations seem to be 
specified in a way that at least suggests a limited 
purpose ? 
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We shall come back to this problem from another point 
of view, and we will only add here that to admit teleology 
of only a limited character implies a very important con- 
ception of the ultimate character of the Given as sucL 

f. MORALITY 

Morality as a Standard of Measiirement of Universal Teleology 

A rather serious objection against the purposefulness of 
one organism in favour of another follows from the considera- 
tion that it does not agree with our ideas of what ought 
to be, that one class of organisms flourishes at the cost 
of pains and death to another. This objection is more 
important than any other, to human feeling at least, though 
a critical mind would hardly be inclined to call it decisive. 
For we do not know the means that were at the disposal of 
the hypothetic supra-personal entelechy that must be 
rq^arded as having made natural harmony. Nothing, of 
course, but the solution of the problem of the sense and 
meaning of the Given could furnish an answer about any 
type of universal teleology. We can do absolutely nothing 
in the face of this problem beyond simply stating that the 
only sphere in which we should be able to conceive such a 
solution at all woiQd be that of morality and intellectuality. 
If there were a meaning in the universe with relation 
to these two purposes — which may be one purpose in the 
last resort — we at least should be able to conceive it 

Thus morality and intellectuality become the standard 
of measurement of all universal teleology in any sense, and 
therefore morality once more enters into our theoretical 
discussiona 
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Morality as a Category 

Let me now say a few additional words about the con- 
cept of moraUty firom a merely ontological point of view, so 
as to accentuate what we have said on this point on a 
former occasion. 

Morality, as a form of judging, is also a category, like 
causality and individuality.^ Conceiving it in this way we 
guarantee the unity of the Given, whereas if we regarded 
morality as something absolutely different fiK>m any other 
kind of dealing with the Given we should be dividing 
reality into two parts absolutely irreconcilable with one 
another. No matter what the special so-called content of 
morality may be, morality in its most general categorical 
sense comes into play whenever the relation of two or more 
active entelechian manifestations to each other is the subject 
of reflection. And morality as a category is as " constitu- 
tive " as any other category, and not merely regulative, since 
moral acting individuals are real constituents of nature.* 
I finally "understand" morality — just like causality and 
individuality — psychologically, since I myself may be one 
of the individuals in question. 

Thus morality has its place Jirst in the system of 
categories, secondly in nature, thirdly in psychology — as all 
categories have.^ 

^ There is a great dififereDce between morality and moralising. Theoretical 
ethics is the description of an ideal and is intellectual in the last resort 
There is no such thing as "you must," but only **so it ought to be." There- 
fore the personal moral character of an author has nothing to do i^ith hia 
moral theory. « Comp. page 320 f. 

' Things would turn out differently if all morality were merely apparent, 
the community of men being in fact one supra-personal individual unity 
using the biological individuals as means. See page 121. In this case 
morality might possibly be regarded as the mere psychological or subjectiTe 
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It is a very important — and very strange — characteristic 
of the category of morality that it aknost always appears in 
the form of a n^ation. We judge that something ** ought 
not to happen," but it would in most cases — though not in 
all — ^be very difficult for us to say with absolute certainty 
what "ought to happen."^ With r^ard to history in 
particular, we therefore might say that there was a real 
evolution in it if we were able to assert that the sum of 
what ought not to happen becomes less during the historical 
process in a not merely cumulative way. It is worth noticing 
that not a word has been said about " freedom," " responsi- 
bility," and such like in this short theory of morality. 

Morality relates to individuals and to individuals only.^ 
Historical cumulations of any kind therefore can be binding 
in a moral sense only if what they ask does not contradict 
the immediate relation of individual to individual This is 
very important in practical life. 

Morality and Vitalism 

We now come to a very important relation between 
morality and all vitalism. 

The assertion of morality implies the assertion of entelechy, 
just as erUdechy implies causality and substance. 

It seems to me very important to realise that morality and 

correlate of saprs-personal individuality, and not as a category for itself. 
May we say perhaps that ''morality " on its own part guaranUes the supra- 
personal unity in history and culture that we are in search of (see p. 344 f.) t 

> But morality must have some sort of content. Mere ''formal " morality, 
like that of Kant, would be as valueless as a statement of the existence of 
categories of " relation " which did not specify what they are. But a theory 
of morality is not the business of this work. 

^ Let me add once more : not to individuals that form part of a higher 
truly "individual" constellation, such as the State has been supposed to be. 
In Uiis case the individuals would only be means of the supra-individnum. 
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entdechy wrt connected in such a way that to assert the former 
18 eqiuTalent to asserting the latter, and to deny the latter is 
to deny the f(»mer. In this sense vitalism is the high road 
to morality : mondity would be an absurdity without it. 

How could I feel ** morally ** towards other individuals, 
if / knew that they were machines and nothing more ? — 
machines, which some day I myself might be able to eon- 
drud like a steam engine! To a convinced theoretical 
materialist^ to whom lus neighbour is a real mechanical 
system, morality is an absurdity. This is equally true, 
whether materialism be held as a doctrine about nature 
ficom a point of view which is idealistic and phenomenon 
logical at bottom, or professed in the crudest uncritical 
metafdiysical manner. In either case the mechanical 
theory of life is incompatible with morality. It is of no 
avail to assume — as some have done — that there might be 
a something non-mechanical "appearing" under the form 
of a mechanical system ; wholeness can never " appear " in 
the form of that which is not wholeness but aggregation 
per di^JinUionfm.^ When an author feels morally and con- 
siders objective human relations morally in spite of his 
materialistic conviction with r^ard to life, he unconsciously 
gives up his materialism. It is very strange to see what an 
enormous confusion of thought generally prevails in this region. 

There might be vitalism without morality; but the 
categorical existence of morality implies vitalism as an 
axiom, even if it vxrt not yet established by other proofs. 

But enough about a problem that does not strictly belong 
to our subject The main reason for our discussing morality 
has yet to be mentioned. 
^ This wms also our argnment against psjxho-phjsical parallelism, see p. 289. 



PART IV 

METAPHYSICAL CONCLUSIONS 

Introductort Bemarks 

Our whole argument has rested so far upon pure idealistic 
phenomenalism ; we have analysed the Given so far as it 
certainly is my phenomenon. In this sense, forces and 
entelechies were agents in nature as part of my Givenness, 
they were concepts auxiliary to the understanding of 
Givenness. 

Is there really no way to escape from phenomenalism to 
something absolute, to "metaphysics," that is to say, to 
something that is not exclvsivdy '* my phenomenon " ? And 
what does all our argument amount to on a metaphysical 
basis? 

It seems to me that there are three possibilities, three 
windows, as I might say — though dim windows only — 
through which at least we are able to see that there is such 
a thing as absoluteness. 

By no means do I believe that I am able to " prove ** 
absoluteness in the proper sense of the word. We cannot 
*' prove " the inconceivable. And absoluteness implies un- 
intelligibility in the sense of provableness, otherwise it 
would not be absoluteness but phenomenality. I know very 

869 
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well that the whole of Givenness is mj Givenness, whether 
immediately perceived or conceptually transformed, that all 
sensations are mine, and all feelings and all concepts and 
categories. All of this "is" with r^ard to me, and I 
properly " know " nothing else about it In so far critical 
subjective idealism is quite right But to adhere to this 
idealism implies the renunciation of understanding altogether, 
at least in three fields of phenomenality. There are three 
regions of phenomenality which never will form part of any 
true system of Givenness, unless the bounds of idealism are 
broken. But they only can be broken with regard to the 
fact of something which " is " not exclusively with respect 
to the Ego,^ just as from a room with windows of ground- 
glass we may perceive the " fact " that there is something 
outside without knowing in any way what it is. 

Thus we are able at least to approach the realm of that 
which alone deserves the name of tndh with regard to being. 
The word " truth " in this sense, of course, signifies something 
very different from what is called so in logic and mathe- 
matics, logical and mathematical truth being only the validity 
of relations with regard to a subject^ 

^ Of course, even the words "something" and *' is" are only used figura- 
tively in this connexion. If not, the "Absolute" would not be absolute. 
This book is not the place for any attempt to pursue this problem further. 

^ Logical and mathematical truth is certainly "absolute" as to its validity 
so long as there exists a subject like the human mind (comp. the very suggestive 
address delivered before the Third International Congress for Philosophy, 
Heidelberg, 1908, by J. Royce). But it falls to the ground with the existence 
of the subject, and for this reason, though "absolutely true," it is not 
"absolute truth" metaphysically. In modem philosophy the theory of 
validity has overshadowed the theory of being. 
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a. THE THREE WINDOWS INTO THE ABSOLUTE 

Morcdity : the Thou 

Morality is one of the windows to absoluteness we have 
spoken about For morality towards phenomena or amongst 
phenomena which are merdy "phenomena" to my Ego 
exclusively would be absurd. Morality therefore implies 
absoluteness, independence of the Ego — though this in- 
dependence is absolutely unintelligible to me in any detail. 
Absoluteness in this sense is not identical with " reality " 
in the sense of "the Given." "Eeality" in that sense 
remains a constituent of phenomenality and only means 
that a certain domain of it is objectified. Beality in this 
sense is nothing but the product of a certain category — the 
category subject-object But morality forces us to regard 
Givenness, or at least part of Givenness, as a field in which 
something is to be accomplished — by acting — with regard 
to the Absolute. In conceiving morality I conceive 
absoluteness : I conceive the " Thou." 

It is here that history acquires its importance, as the 
field of moral acting. It is here that its general emotional 
importance may become clear. History is not made of 
any special scientifie importance by this consideration, but 
quite in general it proves to be the groundwork of morality ; 
morality in general being, of course, independent of the 
specificity of historical constellations. 

ITie Nature of Memory : the Ego 

The second "window into the absolute" is constituted 
by the fact, already mentioned on a former occasion, that 
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there is such a thing as the unity of subjective experience 
in general and of memory in particular ; in other words, 
the fact that not only self-consciousness itself endures, but 
also something that is presented to consciousness. This tends 
to prove the absolute existence of an unconscious or supra- 
conscious basis of the conscious Ego. Phenomenalism 
of the strictest kind would only allow us to r^ard as reality 
what is present to consciousness at one moment. But to 
say " I " is more than to assert the reality of one moment 
It does not imply that the Ego is a " substance," for the 
Ego creates substances. But it implies the whole of past 
experience in a partly latent state and therefore implies 
absoluteness in general — which, of course, must remain 
quite unintelligible again, since the Ego cotdd only explain 
its nature by means of the categories which in fact are its 
outcome. 

The Character of Givenness : the It 

The last window into the absolute is the contingency 
of immediaie Givenness and the immanent coherence of the 
single phases of Givenness in spite of its contingency. Let 
the reason of immediate Givenness be what it may, " I," as 
the conscious Ego, do certainly not create it consciotisly 
out of myself ; it is very often contrary to, or at least 
indifferent to, my will. 

And yet there is immanent coherence between the 
single phases of immediate Givenness nevertheless, even if 
these phases are interrupted by sleep or by my temporary 
absence, or by something else. A stone happens to begin 
to fall from a high mountain : I see it, then turn away for 
a moment, and then look again : the stone in every case 
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has arrived just at that point in space where I expected 
to find it; contingent Givenness, though broken by an 
interval in its immediateness, is one, "I" am not 
responsible for it, nor are the " categories " responsible.^ 

Therefore, to put it briefly: the contingency of the 
immediately given phenomena, as far as their non-aprioristic 
part, that is to say, as far as " sensations " or " presentations " 
come into account, combined with the immanent coherence 
of this contingency in itself, tends to prove absolute- 
ness with regard to the " It." " It " is now here and 
now there, now one thing and now another. This is all 
with respect to the Ego, it is true ; biU not by or from the 
Ego. 

Our third class of facts that show us absoluteness in 
general now calls for a further short analysis before we 
resume from a new point of view our study of universal 
teleology. 

/9. THB "postulate" 

Immediate sensible Givenness is the material the 
categorical system has to work with ; categories establish 
axioms with regard to this material and thus render it a 
system itself. In the first place, it must now be added 
that the Ego is not content with axioms with r^ard to 
Givenness, but from the very beginning also forms some 
postulates concerning it. That is to say: the Ego forms 
some most general notions, which are by no means absolutely 

^ A complete theory of the Absolute would have to consider in this 
connexion what are generally called ''constants " of nature, expressed in the 
form of quantitative relations ; say the sizes of electrons and atoms. These 
constants are *' contingent" with regard to the reasoning mind ; a theory of 
matter might reduce them to one or two constants. 
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inevitable, as axioms are, but which are required in order 
that the range of our actual knowledge may be self- 
consistent We have mentioned the most central one of 
these postulates whilst dealing with our first proof of 
vitalism.^ We can work experimentally only with a few 
eggs of the sea-urchin, but we postvlaJte that what holds 
for one holds for them all. This postulate is by no means 
identical with the " axiom " of univocality or necessaiy 
determination, whether in relation to causality or to 
individuality. The axiom of univocality would remain 
true even if our postulate were given up. If ever two 
eggs of an animal behaved quite differently, we should not 
say that circumstances being equal different things had 
happened ; but we should say : the circumstances were not 
equal But we postiUaU that nature is so uniform — I do 
not say " constant " — in itself that when a certain number 
of typical features are present there most probably will 
be also those, which in many cases have been found to 
be actually in connexion with them. It is most important 
that the distinction between this postulate and the 
aprioristic axioms should be most clearly understood. The 
axioms, based upon the categories as such, relate to the 
Given as phenomenon in general ; they are the prerequisites 
of experience, of "understanding"; they set up scientific tasks. 
The postulate relates to the Given in its specificity and 
apparent contingency ; it maintains that there is uniformity 
in the contingency ; it is a question of induction ; it is 
induction enlarged teleologically tvith regard to the possibility 
of science} As all specificity and contingency of immediate 

^ See vol. i. page 148. 

^ Modem empiricism, economisin, humanism, pragmatism, or whatever it 
may be called, has always confused axioms with the postulate. 
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Givenness tends to prove the Absolute, t?ie postvlate of the 
umfoTmity of natvre relates to dbsoltUeness itself 

y. TELEOLOGY AND THE ABSOLUTE 

The Concept of a Limited Teleology once more 

We have said before that applying the category of 
individuality or teleology to all Givenness forms at least an 
unending task, and we have raised the question whether 
the distribution of specific qualities of matter and of 
specific geographical and geological formations on earth, or 
the specific distribution of sidereal and planetary masses 
might some day be found to have some purpose, either in 
itself or at least for man. And we did not absolutely 
deny that in history also some unity might be found in the 
future. The problem of what we called a "limited" 
teleology now calls for some further elucidation in the first 
place. 

How far into the Specific of immediate Givenness does 
teleology possibly go ? Granted that there is purposefulness 
— at least of the statical or constellative type — ^in the specific 
distribution of matter and sidereal masses with regard to 
the welfare of organisms : how far does this purposefulness 
go? Does it possibly extend to the most minute 
singularities? Then the whole universe would be one 
teleological unity in every detail Nay : then only would 
it be " one universe " throughout Only then would there 
be no " contingency " whatever. 

But have we any reason to assume — even granting a 
good deal of supra-personal individuality — that it is 
purposeful in any sense of the word that a week ago it 
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rained for five minutes, or that this morning I met three 
dogs of a certain colour, or that a particular stone shows 
certain irregularities on its surfEU^ ? 

I think hardly anybody, even if inclined to accept 
universal teleology, would care to push his teleological 
arguments as far as this, that is to say, right up to 
immediately " historical " singularities. Teleology must be 
at least intelligible by analogy in order that it may be 
admitted hypothetically ; and the reason for its being 
intelligible is absolutely wanting if any event whatever is 
r^arded as an outcome of its control 

We have discussed this problem of a " limited teleology " 
before, though not in relation to the very immediateness of 
the Given. In fact, man is only able to judge about external 
purposefulness according to his orjon purposes, and the highest 
purpose of man is intellectuality and morality, both of which 
are perhaps the same in the last resort. But the universe 
is not perfect with regard to morality and intellectuality 
throughovi, and therefore cannot appear to us as teleological 
throughout. Perhaps we may say that it is purposeful so 
far as it allows of the moral and intellectual perfection of 
the individual man, that it is a sort of moral and intellectual 
institution. That would agree with certain doctrines of 
Indian and Christian philosophy ; it would also agree with 
the metaphysics of the last great moral philosopher — 
Schopenhauer. 

Thus, I believe, we may say hypothetically, summarising 
at the same time what we have said before : There are 
probably domains of — at least past — entelechian manifesta- 
tions in the universe, both inorganic and supra-personally 
organic. The harmony in nature, statical at present, is 
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their result But the universe is not in every historical 
detail a teleological system; at least the human mind is 
unable to conceive it as a " universe " throughout There 
is " contingency," i,e. non-teleology, in the universe, not only 
apparently but really.^ In other words, real teleological 
constellations in the Inorganic — if discoverable at all — 
would only relate to a mutual harmony among different 
classes of events with special reference to organic life in 
general, but would not apply to this particular event at this 
particular time and place. Problematic real teleological 
constellations in history would only relate to general types 
of the human mind, but not to the single personalities as such. 

It is very important in this connexion to notice well 
that even in the only field where dynamically effective 
individuality is known to us — in the biological individual — 
this individuality seems not to be concerned in the minutest 
details : the single cells of a tissue are not as such a really 
essential constituent of organisation. 

And another point is very important also : wherever the 
category of individuality extended so far into the details 
as to submit everything that happens in any system to the 
immediate control of an entelechy or — ^in the statical 
manner — at least to some such control in the past, there 
would either be no room for causality at all,* or causality, at 
least, would always be posterior to individuality. But it is 
not imaginable that individuality is actively at work — as 
dynamical teleology or entelechy — or has been at work, if 

^ We have said before that the coDtingencj of immediate Givexmess tends 
to show UB the *'fact" of absoluteness. This concept of the contingency of 
immediate Givenness, of coarse, most not be confused with the concept of the 
contingency or non-teleology of "ideal nature." 

' This would be the mistake of the materialists, only made from the other 
aidel 
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it finds nothing to work with. It wants "means^'* and 
matter including spatial causality is its means — ^in the 
manner we have described. Thus, in &ct, as we have said, 
individuality by no means destroys but implies causality; 
it would be an impossibility without it ; it interferes — or 
has interfered — with causality here and there, but not 
everywhere. 

The Domain of TeUology 

At this point we shall apply our results about teleology 
to what we have learnt about the Absoluta 

It was known already to Kant that our faculty of creating 
a real ** system " of immediate phenomenological Givenneas 
proves a certain sort of correspondence between the active 
and the passive part of experience, between categories or 
rather " ontological prototypes " and sensible Givenness itself 
For sensible Givenness miffht be imagined to be such as not 
to allow of any special order at all. In this case the mere 
concept of univocal determination would be awaked by 
experience in the mind, but there would not even be a field 
of substance or causality, for causality or substance as 
categories would not be awakened by a chaotic Givenness. 

But this most general question does not afifect our 
bio-theoretical problem as such. Let us therefore turn to a 
narrower field of analysis. 

It would not be impossible to imagine a world in which 
only the category of substance were applicable — change 
would be wanting in such a world. And it would not be 
impossible to imagine a world deprived of entelechy but 
endowed with causality — there would be no organisms in 
such a world ; the only realm of the category of individuality 
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would be my mind. But there is true causality and true 
individuality not only in my Ego but in the world as it is. 
That is to say : sensible or immediate Givenness corresponds 
to the categorical system most fuUy. This is a fact, and 
this fact relates to absoluteness whenever specific Givenness 
in its contingency and coherence tends to absoluteness. 
Might we say perhaps that there exists a common meta- 
physical basis both of immediate Givenness and of our being 
able to " understand " it by means of the cat^ories ? 

But let us come back to our theme. 

Certainly, individuality does not govern Givenness in 
every detail. But the contingency of the universe in 
certain domains does not exclude non- contingency in 
certain others — in the organisms and possibly in some 
other constellations. 

What does that mean with regard to the Absolute, now 
that we know that objectified Givenness tends to show us 
something about the Absolute ? 

In the first place we have a facttud right to say : where- 
ever the reasoning mind finds organic living individuaU, it 
finds objectified active reason or active rea^son as its object. 
Absoluteness in this respect therefore must be such as to be in 
some — unintelligible — connexion with something like reason. 
Or, if we prefer to say so : ^ absoluteness must be such as 
to be able to become part of our phenomenological Given- 
ness under the form not only of causality, substance, and 
inheritance, but also of individuality, ie. objectified reasoning. 

And in the second place we have at least a hypothetic 

^ The foUowing formulation is probably more *' Kantian" than is usually 
admitted. Kant was not an *' idealist" to the extent that Schopenhauer 
supposed. Comp. Riehl, Der phUowphiache Kritidamus, i., 2. Aufl., 1908. 

24 
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right to speak of certain constellations in givenness, other 
than organisms, which are teleological in the sense of a 
statical harmony of natv/re. It is true, this harmony is 
statical, it is a teleology of constellation, of being, not a 
teleology in becoming as the teleology in organisms i& 
One state of this statical teleology leads back to an earlier 
state, which again leads back, and so on, one of these states 
following from the other mechanically. At least we know 
absolutely nothing about any real entelechian non-mechanical 
cu^ in the sphere of the Inorganic. 



S. THE PRIBfARY BNTBLECHY IN THB UNIVERSE AN 

ETERNAL TASK OF SCIENCE 

But does not this hypothetic statical harmony among 
certain domains of nature point back to an original primary 
entelechy that made it just as the artist makes an object of 
art ? In spite of the possibility of the indefinite r^^essus 
in time that we meet here, it seems to me that the mind is 
forced to assume this primary entelechy in the universe — I 
do not say "of" the universe — as soon as a universal 
natural harmony of any kind is accepted. This primary 
erUelechy would not have created absolute reality, but would 
have ordered certain parts of it, and these parts therefore 
would show a sort of non-contingent constellation whilst all 
other constellation of the elementalities of the universe 
would be contingent. 

This is downright " Dualism,** the old distinction between 
v\t) and 1/01)9. But how are we to escape dualism when 
even the categorical system of relations is dualistic through- 
out? Passive Givenness also shows us causality and 
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entelechy strictly separated, and whenever Givenness tended 
to absoluteness/ absoluteness would do the same. It is 
true that metaphysical assumptions about the unity of the 
Ego might seem to guarantee us the possibility of " monism/' 
but as soon as the Ego becomes active, it evolves its unity 
into manifoldness and therefore is imable to discover monism 
anywhere. 

In the sense of a primary entelechy of order of constella- 
tion in the world, as a Srjfuovpyo^ in opposition to mere 
"material/' the concept of God therefore appears as an 
eternal task of science ; unintelligible in the last resort, as 
all religions maintain, and only approachable by analogies, 
like all absoluteness. For it only is through ground-glass 
windows, as it were, that we are allowed to look into 
absoluteness; we only know the "fact" of the Absolute 
absolutely ; whilst bound to our categorical system, we only 
know quite vaguely the " how " of the Absolute. 

Thus " natural theology " is possible in the sense of a 
scientific task, but in no other. There certainly is some- 
thing that appears to us as reason in Givenness, viz. the 

' To be quite clear : The problem of the contingency or non-contingency 
or limited non -contingency of the universe, and further, the problem of the 
primary entelechy in the universe, relate to Givenness as a conceptual 
pJienamenon in the first place. In this field — in opposition to Kant — a clear 
and satisfying solution of the problem is possible ; the Kantian ''antinomies " 
are immanent, and are probably soluble in the immanent field. It, of course, 
is quite a different problem whether and how far the solution relates to any- 
thing absolute. Or, to speak in iterms of theology : the physico-teleological 
proof of Ood, or anything like a God, may be decisive with regard to God as an 
entelechian factor in Givenness ; but it is quite another problem whether or 
not the decision arrived at here relates to the Absolute. This then is the most 
important thing: all the difficulties and obscurities with regard to the 
Absolute are not proper to the problem of a ''primary entelechy" cts 91mA, 
but come upon the scene as soon as any attempt is made to refer any 
characteristics of Givenness whatever to the absolute sphere. Comp. 
page 321, note 1. 
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organisms; and there probably is more reason than we 
know decidedly, viz. the harmony, or, to speak in most 
general terms, the distribution of primordial matter and 
velocity. 

Certainly, the " primary entelechy " that natural science 
allows us to assume hypothetically, and epistemology allows 
us to refer by analogy to absoluteness, remains far behind 
any conception of a perfect absolute Being that man is able 
to form in his mind. But it does not contradict ^ the con- 
cept of God as formed by the reasoning imagination. 

6. METALOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

On a former occasion we made a short excursion into 
the theory of knowledge, showing how, on the basis of the 
categorical system, the concept of an "ideal nature" is 
created, and how " natural factors or agents " are established 
\vith regard to the single actual and possible events in 
conceived Givenness. Our former discussion related to 
inorganic nature as well as to the domain of life. 

In the face of our present metaphysical considerations, 
the concepts " ideal nature " and " natural factors " acquire 
a somewhat different aspect. The whole system of " ideal 
nature," including the relations of individuality and morality, 
would appear as a description by analogy of what is 
absolute : in any case the Absolute is such that it may be 
described by analogy in this way. But " natural agents " 
with regard to single events in Givenness, say the fall of a 
particular stone or the morphogenesis of a particular animal, 

* But science, and the doctrine of entelechy in particular, most strongly 
contradicts any form of so-called '* Pantheism." Entelechy and matter are 
different and external to one another throughout. 
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would now appear as what might be called a sort of 
emanation from the Absolute, as a something that has its 
source in the Absolute. With regard to causal force and 
biological entelechy such an emanation may actually happen 
before our eyes, as it does in inorganic events and in the 
living organisms.^ But it also may Jiave happened, if our 
hypothesis of an individualised general harmony in nature 
is justified. In this case the Demiurgus that science allows 
to be established as its eternal task would be the highest 
form of all emanations. In all these questions, of course, 
the problem of time would appear once more. 

But our "Science and Philosophy of the Organism" 
ends here. 

' On a fonner oocasion (page 261) we have said that the ideal or Platonic 
existence of eutelechy as a constituent of *' ideal nature" does not guarantee 
the permanency of the individuals which are the outcome of its manifestation 
in any way. It seems to me that the problem must remain open in the 
' ' absolute " sphere also. In brief : individuaZ immortality is nat provable ; 
but then, of course, neither is its opposite. And a spiritual eternity that is 
not individual is beyond our comprehension except in a very general and un- 
specified fashion — though this, of course, is no argument against its existence. 



Conclusions: The Koutk Traversed 

" The Science and Philosophy of the Organism " — ^we have 
tried to analyse \?hat is implied in these words, and now we 
have finished oar task, to the best of our ability. 

The science and the philosophy — is this " and " really 
justified ? Have we really undertaken two different kinds 
of analytical studies ? It is true the development of the 
common sea-urchin seems at the first glance rather remote 
from the concept of categories and morality and universal 
teleology, and thus it might seem, as many modem 
philosophers maintain, as if science and philosophy were 
really two things, only loosely connected. 

But there were philosophers in former times — and 
among them were Leibniz and Hegel — who did not take 
such a short-sighted view. And I think they are right 

Givenness is One and philosophy is the endeavour to 
understand Givenness. Part of Givenness is sensations, part 
of it is categories, part of it is feeling, part of it is memory, 
and there are many other parts. That domain of Givenness 
which is formed out of sensations and categories we call 
Nature. It makes no logical difference, it seems to me, 
whether nature is studied with regard to what it actually 
is, that is to say, what really happens in it, or whether 
we try to discover which elemental parts of our mental 

874 
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organisation come into play in conceiving nature and what 
" nature " means in the sphere of metaphysics. 

The first is generally called science, the latter philosophy. 

But in the last resort there is only one kind of human 
knowledge. 
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" No reader should fail to find pleasure in a book so full of fresh 
and stimulating thought, expressed with great felicity of language." — 
The Scottish Review. 

" It is done with just the proper combination of sympathy and 
criticism." — British Weekly, 

** This little book on Eucken's Philosophy is of quite exceptional 
interest and importance." — The Inquirer. 

" Professor Boyce Gibson . . . has performed a real service in 
promoting the acquaintance of English and American students with a 
thinker whose distinctive views give him a special claim to their 
attention. . . . Professor Gibson has achieved a notable success, 
writing briefly, lucidly, and sympathetically." — The New Age. 
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